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TO SYLVANUS 


URBAN, Gent. 


‘ON COMPLETING MIS NINETIETH VOLUME. 


re 


Lovo roar’d the storm with fierce and 
wild career, 

When Time, revolving swift, renewed the 

Year 3 

Deep fleecy snows o’erspread the frozen 
und, 

And Desolation held her reign around. 

But while such scenes, terrific, meet the 


eye, 
Sylvanus strives fresh pleasures to sup- 


ply. 
Tho’ all the elements contend and rage, 
What splendid treasures glisten on his 


page! 
High on record, what fam’d events ap- 


pear! 
Within the circle of the fleeting year. 


To taste the breath of Devon's tepid air, 

On Sidmouth's banks ; see Kent and suite 
repair. 

Mysterious fate a winged arrow sped, 

Which mingled Edward with th’ illustrious 
dead. 

Aod ‘while ‘hie breathless corse lamented 
lies 

O! griefon grief ! ' his Sire, our Monarch, 
dies, 

Nigh sixty annual rounds George bore the 
sway, 

Tho’ fell disease assail’d his latter day. 

The loud laments his virtues best proclaim, 

Anvd eonsecrate his Acts vn rolls of fame. 


The sun, with roses drest, brings in the 
ay, 
And the gorgeous pageant with his 


ray. 

The trumpets swell with animating sound, 

With trappings fraught, the coursers paw 
the ground, 

Princes, and Knights, aod Barons, bend 
their way, 

The sumptuous Heralds all their pomp 
display. 

The polish’d sabres of the soldiery gleam ; 3 

And thro’ the cavalcade rich banners 
stream. 

Rejoicing maltinudes encircle round ; 

Whose shouts and plaudits thro’ the air 
resound. 

The London citizens pour glad acclaims ; 

While George the Fourth, the Garter King 
proclaims, 


Across the sea-green wave on Gailia’s 

land 

The miscreant Louvel rear’d his murd’rous 
hand. 

In Berri’s side deep plung’d the deadly 
knife; 

The blood fast spouting ends the Prince’s 
life. 

What shouts of indignation widely spread, 

While Justice, stern, lopp’d off th’ assas- 
sin’s head. 


But a too pollute Brisannia’s 

isle, 

And Cato-street beheld their meetings vile. 

There Fieads assembled in a close divan, 

Foul treasons batch, and horrid murders 
plan: 

Arrested by the potent arm of State, 

The halter closes their untimely fate. 


Who but delights to read Sylvanus’ page, 
Recording deeds of this advent’rous age : 
What time, that Parry with a gallant train, 
Stemm’d the fierce torrents of the Nor- 
thern main, 

Than him no skilful Navigator yet, 

Nearer the Pole, the gelid waters met, 

In Melville's Bay, obscur'd from Heaven’s 
bright view, 

Fast frozen, pass’d the Winter, with his 
crew: 

And when more genial days dissolved the 


sea, 

Again to Westward plough’d his daring 
way. 

But famine, arm’d with every horror great, 

Fore’d the bold Chieftain homeward to 
retreat. 


Of State affairs, the Muse forbears to 

sing, 

Nor Councils at Troppax will forward bring. 

Then, Urban! from thy vast and brilliant 
store 

Of great events, will only note one more. 

Elizabeth is born to Brunswick's Line, 

May ev’ry blessing on the Princess shine! 

And should she e’er the British Sceptre 
wield, 

May not her splendid name to Great Eliza’s 
yield! 


Teversal Rectory, Wiitiam Rawirss. 


Dec. 30, 18:20. 


—- 





PREFACE. 


Tue completion of another Volume calls upon us to acknowledge 
with thanks the support which we have received from our Co: 
ents; and a few words concerning our own exertions will not perhaps be » 
deemed superfluous. The prominent character of our +e has 
hitherto been that of pleasantly announcing and stating matters~in 
business, literature, taste, and on all other subjects ; in short, catching 
“the manners living as they rise :” and by this plan, we preserve 
celebrate many things, which any other form of publication would fail 
todo. This we mention, because we sincerely believe that, were it not 
for the plan upon which we conduct our Publication, matters impor- 
tantly connected with Science, abstracted from the grand concerns of 
Life, would meet with no notice whatever; for instance, Philology, 
Heraldry, Topography, Biography, various Arts, aud articles of Criticism: 
and polite Literature, are thus preserved, without requiring that painful 
attention which gpeceals Chowsres pero po he conducted 
upon the principle of copying foreign periodical Works, thus 
«Transactions Ff learned Societies,” by no means include. giving . 
h much has been already done towards illustrating the Local 
as well as the Biographical History of England, much remains to be 
performed : our circle in this department is by no means diffused, but 
we have endeavoured to convey the most remarkable information in a. 
small compass, without attempting to embody local traditions, or sub-. . 
stitute anecdotes, unsupported by authority, for facts. The lighter 
branches of Topography have been treated upon in our Miscellaneous 
Correspondence ; and as it is, our wish to render our MaGazine a. 
Miscellany which may be valued in future years, we have generally 
brought forward such Communications as may be hereafter of 
utility. 

We have long kept an expectant eye to the period when England 
may boast of a complete system of Topography, and lament that several 
Counties still remain without an Historian : it is to be hoped, however, 
that they will not long lie under that imputation ; the difficulty yearly 
decreases, materials are amassed with much greater facility than here- 
tofore; and the most minute investigation may now detect “ falsehood 
rendered venerable by prejudice.” While, however, we state what we 
wish to be accomplished, let us not forget what has been done. The » 
Historians of Leicestershire, Surrey, and Cheshire, have happily lived to 
see their Volumes most favourably received by the Publick. The His- 
toriés of the Counties of Hertford, Northampton, Durham, and: York, 
are in a progressive state; Wiltshire will soon be in the Press; and 
will be followed, it is confidently hoped, by those of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The Visitations of Durham (an example which we wish 
to see followed elsewhere) have been given to the Publick; and the 

re-pub- 
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pa of ‘‘ Erdeswicke” has been of inestimable value to Staf- 
fordshire. Nor must we forget the Translation of the Saxon Chronicle, 
by Miss Gurney, although its circulation is but private; and in local 
Topography, the Histories of Gloucester, Lichfield, Worcester, Boston, 
Horncastle, St. Neot’s, and Woburn ; the four latter of which, as pro- 
ceeding from Counties hitherto neglected, have our warmest commenda- 
tions and wishes for their extension. Several separate Parishes in Mid- 
dlesex have also been described, by Mr. Robinson and Mr. Faulkner, 
who are both (it is hoped) in further progress. 

It has fallen to our lot to record the lives of several illustrious cha- 
racters who have paid the debt of Nature within this year: His late Ma- 
jesty, amabile nomen! the Duke of Kent, the Duchess of York; and to 
descend into private life (among other honourable names), a Mansel, a 
Bennet, a Banks, a Dollond, a Tooke, a Hayley, a Wolferstan, and the 
venerable Sir Hugh Inglis, Yet is the Literary force of this country 
not impaired; and it must surely redound to the scientific fame of 

, if, when many of her brightest ornaments have passed away, 
her splendour is not diminished. 

Inviolably attached, both Sy duty and inclination, to the soundest 
prineiples of Loyalty to the King, and veneration for the Laws and Con- 
stitution of our nee | in Church and State ; and abhorring even the 
tendency to Anarchy Sedition ; we glory in that temperate Liberty 


of the Press, which it shall still be, as it always has been, our zealous 
endeavour to preserve. In the unhappy conflicts which have recently 
convulsed the public mind, we have kept ourselves free from the dis- 
putation; and in a Work destined to instruct and amuse, it would be 


worse than useless for us to attempt to inflame; nor do our limits 
admit of it. We may be allowed, however, to express the satisfaction 
we experience at perceiving that a material re-action in public opinion 
has happily taken place; and a spirit of Loyalty to our beloved Sove- 
reign has arisen in all parts of the United Kingdom ; with a determina- 
tion to uphold our venerable and admirable Constitution, as fixed by 

Charta, and established at the glorious Revolution. This can- 
not but be highly gratifying to the feelings of Sytvanus Ursan, who, 
— the eventful period of the last thirty years, has constantly la- 

in his vocation, to support that glorious Constitution, which for 
so many centuries has been the pride of our own Country, and the ad- 
miration of the whole civilized world. Esto perpetua ! 

Dec, 30, 1820. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


—— 


J. L. in answer to X. V. (part i. 414), 
says, ‘‘ According to Dean Prideaux, * the 
derivation of the Persian name Esther 
and its meanivg are unknown.’ In Tay- 
Jor’s Translation of Calmet’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, the following is given as the 
meaning of the word, according to the 
Hebrew etymology: — ‘ Esther, NDR 
—Secrei ; from IND—Sather, or that de- 
molishes ; from the same, according to the 
Chaidee ; otherwise proof of Physic. This 
word is thought to be Persian or Medish.’ 
Certaiuly the Hebrew siguification bears 
no allusion to Esther’s beauty.” 

J. Linven, in reply to Cecitt Mort, 
(part i. p. 230), says that ** G. Wilcock- 
son was born October 8, 1638. His 
father was William, second son of Mr. 
Thomas Wilcockson; and his mother’s 
name was Maria Tyndall, He was edu- 
cated at Emanuel College, Cambridge. 
ln 1660 he published three Sermons, de- 
dicated to Joseph Watson, who pa- 
tronized him at College. He died iu 1666.” 

A Corresronpenr states, in reference 
to the article respecting Thomas Baron 
Chandos (part i. p. 412), that * Frances 
White, who was one of the daughters 
of Sir Charles Wyndham, died about 50 
years ago, ip the village of Hampreston, 
Dorset, leaving a considerable property to 
her uext of kin, and for charitable pur- 
poses, Who the next of kin was, has never 
been ascertained, and the property is 
locked up still. The Parish went to law 
for their legacy, which they never have 
been able to get settled. Mrs. Frances 
White left an old servant who died in the 
village of Hamprestou about atwelvemonth 
since. She had in ber possession two full- 
length portraits of Sir Charles Wyndham, 
and one of a Lady Exeter (who was said 
to be aunt to Mrs. Frances White).—Mrs. 
Frances White was the widow of a Major 
White of Fern Hill, in the county of 
Hants; and a Monument or Inscription to 
his memory was set up iv the parish 
Church of Milton, about five miles from 
Christ Church in Hampshire, where it is 
now to be seen.” He then adds, “ Per- 
haps all this may be of no service in pro- 
ducing information respecting the Brydges’ 
family ; but, perhaps, the Parish papers 
may afford it; as there was a law-suit to 
recover the property left for charitable 
purposes to that parish.” 

J. R. says, that “ the Epitaph (part i. 
p. 407) is taken from ‘ An Epitaph on an 
Iofant,’ by Coleridge; and that the lines 
on ‘ Long and Short Life,’ signed Trranta, 
(p.448) have been quoted as from Waller.” 

Venttas recommends the admirable 
Letter of Amaror Paraia (p. 519), to the 
consideration of all thoge whose stations 


in society enable them to forward the in- 
terests of Literature by their patronage of 
learned men. It is too true that the 
modest Scholar does not in this country 
always meet with his deserts; for, from 
the disinclination of the body of the peo- 
ple to classical studies, he is not appre- 
ciated as he ought to be. 

Pereasuam remarks, “‘ The North-east 
window of Christ Church, Surrey, exhibits 
a glaring instance of entrusting the posi- 
tion of stained glass, &c. to the ignorance 
of workmen; the Arms of a late Bishop of 
Winchester are actually turned inside 
out! viz. the face or front towards the 
church- yard,” 

D. S. inquires for particulars respect- 
ing the under-mentioned Authors: Sache- 
verell Stevens, Gent. author of “ Miscel- 
laneous Remarks made on the Spot in a 
Seven Years Tour through France, Ger- 
many, Holland, and Italy, Svo, 1756, de- 
dicated to the Princess Dowager of Wales, 
motber of his late Majesty.” — Stephen 
Robson, author of *“ The British Flora,” 
8vo, York, 1778.—Paul Young, B.D. for- 
merly Lecturer of All Saints, Hertford, 
and author of some topographical Works. 
— Also a list of the Friday Evening Lec- 
turers of St. Antholin’s, Watling-street ; 
and Sunday Evening Lecturers of St. 
Mildred’s, Poultry, with particulars 1e- 
lative to that Lecture.” 

An Apmirer or Hvupisras observes, 
* Perhaps some one amongst your nume- 
rous Antiquarian Readers may be able to 
inform me in whose possession the manu- 
scripts of Samue! Butler, the author of 
Hudibras, are now deposited? They were 
formerly in the possession of Dr. Farmer, 
and were purchased at his sale by the late 
Mr. Thane, but to whom the latter gentle- 
man disposed of them I have been unable 
to ascertain.” 

A Gtovucestrian inquires, ‘* If the 
couaty, city, or avy part of Gloucester, 
was at any time considered a part of Wales, 
aud what were the boundaries?” He also 
inquires, “‘ If an illegitimate child can 
bear any Arms?” 

T. B. wishes to learn where the body of 
Edward the Martyr now reposes? as 
Abingdon, Wareham, and Shafiesbury 
are said to have been the places where he 
was buried. 

A Constant Reaper asks, ‘‘ Did Ed- 
ward Gorges, created Baron Dundalk in 
1620, ever marry, and with whom? Did 
he leave any issue, or who became his 
heirs? He resided at Longford Castle, 
co. Wilts, and died about the year 1644.” 

Scrirror will see the Work he alludes 
to advertised on the Cover of our Maga- 
zines for April and the present Month. 
He will also see it noticed in our Review. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue Coronation. 


HE ceremony of “ Coronation” is 
a more solemn obligation on 
the part of a Prince than is gene- 
rally conceived to be. The people 
of this Realm did not give themselves 
and their rights to their Princes in such 
manner that, notwithstanding any 
thing they may do, they shall not 
be liable to forfeiture. But the title 
of our Kings is founded on a pro- 
per mutual contract between them- 
selves and their people, obliging 
them to govern as according to the 
Laws, and the people to a correspond- 
ence of obedience. 

This is evident from the Corona- 
tion Oath taken by all our Kings; 
for, where there are mutual promises 
and engagements made by any per- 
sons relative to each others’ advan- 
tage, there is certainly a compact: 
‘omnes actus aliis utiles extra mare 
beneficos coniractuum nomine appel- 
lantur,” says Grotius. 

It is objected, that our Kings suc- 
ceeding by inheritance, are Kings, and 
legally exercise the Royal authority 
before their taking the Coronation 
Oath. But to this it may be answer- 
ed, that from the beginning it was so; 
for of old, though a Prince was made 
choice of, or agreed to succeed the 
deceased King; yet he was not looked 
upon as King, nor had right to the 
subject's allegiance tillhe was crowned; 
and that not only before, but also 
since, the coming in of the Normans, 
the first seven Kings after William 
the Conqueror never being owned or 
styled Kings tili their Coronation; 
and though upon the death of Heary 
the Third, Edward the First being 
then in the Holy Land, the estates of 
the realm assembled of their own ac- 
cord, and caused an oath of fealty to 
be taken to him near two years be- 
fore his arrival, and being crowned ; 
yet what was done upon that extraor- 


dinary occasion was not practised for 
a long time after, even till the time 
of Heory V. when some noblemen, 
out of a compliment, did him homage 
before his possession of the Crown, 
which before that time had not been, 
as Grafton says, quod benevolentia 
oficium nulli priusquam Rez renun- 
ciatus esset prestitum constat; and 
if, after this, the like compliment was 
made to his successors till it gave 
birth to the maxim objected, yet this 
could make no real alteration in the 
Constitution ; for where any Prince 
succeeds, he must necessarily succeed 
only in the rights and upon the terms 
of his predecessors, and his taking 
upon him the Royal authority, is 
ipso facto a virtual obliging himself 
to perform all the duties and pro- 
mises which were the grounds of it 
being conferred on his predecessors, 
just as subjects, by claiming and en- 
jeying protection, are obliged to pay 
allegiance to their Princes, even be- 
fore they have engaged themselves 
by oath so to do; whence it is said, 
protectio trahit subjectionem.—Coke's 
Reports, 7, p. 5. And as in the case 
of an estate which bas certain condi- 
tions and services annexed to it, the 
very entrance on the estate is an en- 
gagement to the services, before any 
express promise made of them; and 
if this were not the case of the suc- 
cessor, no King could be obliged by 
his predecessors’ laws, acts, or pro- 
mises, till he had ratified them him- 
self, and till such ratification, every 
successive King would be an absolute 
and tolimited Monarch. 

But though the very assuming of 
the Royal authority be a virtual rati- 
fication of the original contract, yet 
the people are so jealous lest Princes 
should forget themselves, and esteem 
their power absolute, that it hath al- 
ways been thought fit that there 
should be a formal renewal of the 
contract by the mutual stipulation of 

Prince 
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Prince and People at every Corona- 
tion; the Prince engaging to per- 
form his part, and the people being 
asked to admit him as their King; at 
which time he swears to maintain the 
people’s rights and privileges before 
the Crown is sect on his head, or any of 
the subjects do him homage; which 
is as solemn a representation as can 
be expected; that he has no right to 
the Crown, or the homage of the peo- 
ple, but upon pre-supposal of these 
matters which he then swears to per- 
form. 

The Coronation Oath, which is, by 
the Stat. of William and Mary*, to be 
administered to every King and Queen 
who shall succeed to the Imperial 
Crown of these realms, by one of the 
Archbishops or Bishops, in the pre- 
sence of all the people, is to the fol- 
lowing effect: “ Will you solemnly 
promise and swear to govern the 
people of this kingdom of England, 
and the dominions thereto belonging, 
according to the Statutes in Parlia- 
ment agreed on, and the laws and 
customs of the same?” The King or 
Queen shall answer, “I will.” “ Will 
you, to the utmost of your power, 
maintain the laws of God, the true 
profession of the Gospel, and the 
Protestant Reformed Religion, esta- 
blished by Law? And will you pre- 
serve unto the Bishops and Clergy of 
this realm, and to the Churches com- 
mitted to their charge, all such rights 
and privileges as by law do or shall 
appertain to them, or any of them?” 
King or Queen—“ All this I promise 
to do.” After this, the King or 
Queen, laying hisor her hand uponthe 
holy Gospels, shall say, “ The things 
which I have here before promised, | 
will perform and keep—So help me 
God!” and then shall kiss the Book. 

When the Sovereign is thus ac- 
knowledzed and admitted to his of- 
fice, as it becomes the interest no less 
of the people than ofthe King that 
his person and character be adorned 
with the highest honour that worldly 
pomp and the solemnities of Religion 
ean afford, the Church receives him 
in its sanctuary, and {ts Ministers 
confirm and strengthen his authority 
with prayers and benedictions, accom- 
panied by the most holy and awful 
rites: while, by the formal delivery 
of the Crown, the Sceptre, and the 





* 1 W. and M. cap. 6. 


[July, 


Sword, he is publicly invested with 
the powers and. prerogatives of 
Royalty. 

Since the first employment of the 
rites of Religion in the inaugura- 
tion of Kings, the principal fuaction 
in the performance of this ceremony 
hath devolved upon the dignified Mi- 
nisters of the Church, it being gene- 
rally attached, as of right, to the pos- 
sessors of a particular episcopal see. 

The right of consecrating the So- 
vereigns of England is attached to 
the Metropolitan or Patriarchal Chair 
of Canterbury, the Archbishops of 
which See have exercised it from the 
earliest ages of the Monarchy. Io 
the reign of William I. this office is 
ascribed to them by a contemporary 
Historian as an acknowledged privi- 
lege of antient date; and we are told, 
that in the reign of Henry Il. Pope 
Alexander III. interdicted the Arch- 
bishop of York and the Bishops who 
assisted him, because they had crown- 
ed Prince Henry at the persuasion of 
the King his father in the absence 
of Thomas a Becket, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and without bis licence. 
In later times this privilege of the 
Metropolitan See, though broken 
through at the accession of Elizabeth, 
has on all occasions been fully ad- 
mitted. 

The place of Coronation, after the 
union of the seven Crowns was at 
first the capital of the prevailing 
State—Winchester in the kingdom of 
Wessex. It was not, however, con- 
fined to that city; Kingston-on- 
Thames, Westminster, London, and 
some other towns occasionally par- 
took of this honour; but in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor (who was 
himself crowned at Winchester) it 
was formally transferred to the new 
Monastery of Westminster, built by 
that pious Prince; and here the cere- 
mony has from that time been always 
performed, except upon some few 
extraordinary occasions. 

In Germany, according to the 
golden Buil, the Coronation of the 
Emperor should be performed at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, the city in which Charle- 
magne resided. The Archbishop of 
Cologne, as Archchaplain of the Cha- 
pel, erected by that Emperor, main- 
tained for a ben time the exclusive 
right of performing the act of conse- 
cration; but the Elector of Mentz, 
as Primate of Germany, contesting . 
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with him, an Act was passed in 1675, 
which directed that he of the two 
Prelates in whose diocese the Empe- 
ror is crowned, shall perform the 
ceremony, and that out of the two 
dioceses they shall do it alternately. 
The Russian Emperors are crowned 
by the Patriarch of Moscow, in that 
capital; the Kings of France, by the 
Archbishop*of Rheims, at Rheims. 
The Kings of Spain have generally 
been crowned by the Archbishop of 
Toledo, in that city. The Kings of 
Sweden are crowned by the Arch- 
bishop of Upsal, at Upsal; those of 
Poland by the Archbishop of Gnezna, 
at Cracow ; those of Hungary by the 
Archbishop of Gran, at Presburg. 
The Bishop of Pampeluna had the 
right of anointing the Kings of Na- 
varre, and in his absence the Prior of 
Roncesvailes. The Kings of Scot- 
land were originally crowned at Scone 
by the Bishop of St. Andrew's. 

Our antient Kings, in the granting 
of lands to their vassals, not only con- 
sulted the maintenance of the Nation's 
power in the reservation of rent or 
service, but frequently the dignity 
and splendour of their court. In a 
Feast which always follows the Co- 
ronation, and which is now perhaps 
the most perfect model of antient 
courtly magnificence in the world, 
the various duties of the household 
are filled by hereditary grand Officers 
of the kingdom, who thus perform 
the services enjoined them by the 
tenures of their estates. 

The Officers of State principally 
connected with the Coronation are, 
the Lord High Steward, the Lord 
Great Chamberlain, the Lord High 
Constable, the Earl Marshal; to 
which may be added the hereditary 
Grand Almoner, the Chief Butler, the 
Sewer, the Grand Carver, the Cup 
Bearer, the Grand Pauneter, the 
Chief Larderer, and the Napier. 
Some of these offices are now in abey- 
ance by the extinction of the noble 
families in which they descended, or 
have been abolished by a change in 
the condition of tenure. The duties 
of such are, however, performed by 
some persons of rank appointed for 
the occasions which require them. 
The High Steward of Evgland, by 
virtue of his office, was used to 
sit judicially in the White Hall of the 
King’s Palace at Westminster, near 
the Chapel, to receive the petitions 
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of State Officers, and of certain of 
the Nobility and Gentry who by the 
tenures-of their respective estates are 
bound to perform services of different 
kinds at the Coronations of the Kings 
and Queens of England. These peti- 
tions, or claims, the Steward had 
power to examine, and if supported 
by documents and precedents, to al- 
low them, or to reject, if wanting in 
the requisite proof: heoce the tri- 
bunal is called the Covat or Crarims. 
Among the different conditions upon 
which lands were formerly granted by 
the Crown was that of performing 
some defined service by the person of 
the tenant to the person of the King. 
This service was sometimes a military 
one, but more commonly official ; 
and the time of its performance was 
frequently the day of the Sovereign’s 
Coronation, when he also received 
the homage and fealty of those other 
tenants who held their lands by these 
forms of submission. Tenure on the 
condition above defined was honour- 
able from iis certainty and from the 
required service being due to the 
Royal person alone: hence it was 
called magnum serviiium, or grand 
sergeanty. Thus, if the Crown hath 
granted a manor or estate to any one 
on the condition that he shall carry a 
sword ora sceptre at the Coronatious 
of the Kings and Queens of England, 
such estate is said to be holden in 
grand sergeanty by the service of 
carrying such Royal ensign. As ano- 
ther mark of the honour attributed 
io services of this kind, we find that 
they cannot be performed by any un- 
der the degree of knighthood (they 
are indeed a branch or mode of 
knight-service) ; nor by a minor, or a 
female tenant; for these a deputy of 
sufficient rank is appointed, with the 
Sovereigu’s licence. The Coronation 
of Richard II. affords the first record 
of the proceedings of the Court of 
Claims. It was then holden on the 
Thursday before the Festival, by 
John, King of Castile and Duke of 
Lancaster, High Steward of England. 
The office of Great Chamberlain of 
England was long enjoyed by the fa- 
mily of De Vere, Earls of Oxford. It 
was granted to them by Henry I.;. 
but it is now attached to the ancient 
Barony of Willoughby d’Eresby. 
Thefollowing isacuriousdocument, 
exhibiting the right of claim, fees, &c. 
of the two claimants at the Corona- 
tion 
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tion of William aud Mary, with the 
Answer of the Commissioners *: 


** To perform the Office of Great Cuam- 
BERLAIN at the Coronation and elsewhere ; 
and as such, on the morning of the Coro 
nation Day to enter the King’s bed-cham- 
ber before he rises, and tu give him his 
stockings, shirt, and drawers. 

* And on the same day, the said Great 
Chamberlain and the Senior Chamberlain 
Jor the time being, to dress the King in all 
his Apparel. 

(“* N.B. The like as to the Queen when 
there is one.) 


** Claimant.—Rosert Fart of Lrypsev, 
Baron Willonghby, Beke, and Evesby. 

“Right of Claim.—As Great Chamberlain 
of England in fee, and as appertinent to 
that office, 

“ Fees.—To have Liberationes et hospitia 
Curie Domini Regis et Regine at all times ; 
and on the morning of the Coronation 
Day, to enter into the King and Queen’s 
bed-chamber before they rise, and to 
bring to the said King and Queen their 
shirt and shift and drawers, That the 


said Earl, together with the first or Senior 
Chamberlain for the time being, should 
on that day dress the King and Queen in 
all their apparel, and to have all the fees, 
and profits, and advantages, to that of- 


fice due, appendant, and appurtenant, as 
his ancestors theretofore have been used 
to have on Coronation Days: i.e. Forty 
yards of crimson velvet for the said Eari’s 
robe on the Coronation Day, and when 
the King and Queen are dressed, and 
ready to issue out of their chamber on that 
day, then the said Ear! is intituled to take 
and have the bed whereon the King and 
Queen lay the night before the Corona- 
tion, and all its turniture, with valonces 
and curtains, and all the cushions and 
cloths hung round the said chamber on 
that day, and the King and Queen's night 
gowns which they wore the night before 
their Coronation Day. 

“« Answer.—It appearing to the Com- 
missioners that the Earl of Lindsey was 
then in possession of, and execution of, 
the office aforesaid, and that his grand- 
father Robert Earl of Lindsey, was put 
into possession of the said office by King 
Charles I. by the advice of Parliament ; 
that the Claimant's father, Montague 
Earl of Lindsev, executed the office at the 
Coronation of King Charles II, ; and that 
the present Claimant executed it at the 
Coronation of the late King James: there- 
fore the claim was allowed. As to the 
service when done to the Queen, the Earl 
was to appoint such person as the Queen 





# It is extracted from an interesting 
Pamphlet, announced for publication in 
our Literary Intelligence, p. 59. 
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should approve of to perform the same; 
thereupon the Earl, with the Queen’s ap- 
probation, appointed the Countess of 
Derby to perform the said service in his 
right, and she executed the same accord- 
ingly. As to the fees and allowances 
claimed, they were allowed. The Earl, 
previous to the Coronation, received the 
forty yards of velvet, At the Coronation 
he executed the office, and received his 
fees aforesaid in special. 

** Another Claimant,—Witttam Ricwaap 
Eart or Dersy. 

** Right,p—As cousin and heir of Henry 
de Vere, the last Earl of Oxford, Great 
Chamberlain of England ; that is to say, 
son and heir of Charles Stanley, late Earl 
of Derby, who was son and heir of James 
Stanley late Earl of Derby and Elizabeth 
his wife, and which Elizabeth was daugh- 
ter of Edward de Vere last Earl of Oxford 
and Chamberlain of Eogland, and sister 
and heir to the said Henry Earl of Oxford, 
and which Henry was seized in fee of the 
said Office of Great Chamberlain of Eng- 
land, and being so seized died without 
leaving any issue of his Body, Whereby 
the petitioner, as cousin and heir as afore- 
said to the said Hevory Earl of Oxford, 
ought to have to him and his heirs the 
said office of Great Chamberlain of Eng- 
land. 

“ Answer.—The claim of the Earl of 
Derby disallowed, by reason that it was 
not allowed at the last or at any other 
Corenation; as also because the Earl of 
Lindsey’s claim to the office of Great 
Chamberlain of England, had been al- 
ready allowed by the present Lords Com- 
missioners. Entry to be made accordingly. 
Salvo jure, &e.” 


It may be interesting to those who 
feel curious on the subject, to learn 
what quantity of Plate is given at the 
time of the Coronation, according to 
the Claims delivered in to the Lord 
High Chamberlain of England for 
that day. 


1. The Lord High Almoner for the day, 
according to claim, two large gilt basons— 
305 oz. 

2. To the Duke of Norfolk, as Earl of 
Arundel, claiming as Chief Butler of Eng- 
land, a gold cup of a wine quart— 32 oz. 

3. To the Lord Mavor of London, as 
assistant to the Chief Butler, and to serve 
the King with wine after dinner, a gold 
cup—30 oz. 

4. To the Mayor of Oxford, as assistant 
to the Lord Mayor of London, a gilt cup, 
or potole, weighing about—110 oz. 

5. To the Lord of the Manor of Great 
Wimondley, in Hertfordshire, as Chief 
Cupbearer, a silver gilt cup, weighing 
about—32 oz. 

6. To the Champion of England, as 

Lord 
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Lord of the Manor of Scrivelsby, in Lin- 
colushire, now in the Dymock family, a 
gold cup, of Winchester pint—30 oz. 

1. To the Barons of the Cinque Ports, 
for their claim of supporting the King and 
Queen’s canopies, each by twelve silver 
staffs of eight feet iv height, with bells to 
each staff, weighing 40 oz. The 24 staff: 
and bells weigh in all—960 oz, ' 

8. The staff of the Lord High Constable 
of Eogland is of silver, the ends gold ena- 
melled with the King’s arms, aod his own, 
weighing about—12 oz. 

9, The staff of the Earl Marshal of 
England is of gold, enamelled black at 
each end, and engraved with the King’s 
arms and his own, io length 25 inches, and 
weighs about—15 oz. 

10. The gold coronet for Garier King 
of Arms, weighing about—24 oz. 

11. The sceptre or rod for Garter, part 
silver and part gold—8 oz. 19 dwts. 

12. The gold chain and badge for Gar- 
ter—8 oz. 

13, The gilt Collar of S. S. with badges 
for Collar—30 oz. 

14, The same for Lord Lyon, King of 
Arms for Scotland ; in all—70 oz. 19 dwts. 

15. The same for Bath King of Arms ; 
in all—70 oz. 19 dwts. 

16. The silver gilt coronet for Claren- 
cieux King of Arms, about—158 oz. 

17. The silver gilt Collar of S.S. for 
the badges of Portcullis only—20 oz. 

18. The gold chain and badge—about 
7 oz. 1 dwt. 17 gr. 

19. The same for Norroy King of Arms; 
in all about—46 oz. 

20. The Collar of §.S. partly gilt and 
partly white, for the six Heralds—120 oz. 

21. The Collar of S.S. all plain silver, 
for the four Pursuivants—30 oz. 

22. The Usher of the Black Rod for 
England, whose garniture is of gold lace, 
upon a fine black ebony stick or rod, 
weight about—5 oz. 6 dwts. 

23. The Usher of the Green Rod for 
Scotland, whose garniture is of silver, 
part gilt upon a green ...... weighing about 
—20 oz. 15 duts. 

24. The wedges of gold which the King 
and Queen offer at the Altar, each two 
wedges, at 20 oz. each; in all gold—40 oz. 

TT 
ANECDOTES OF THEIR LATE 
MASESTIES. 
E extract the following inte- 
resting Anecdotes from Letters 
from Mrs. Delany (widow of Dr. Pa- 
trick Delany) to Mrs. Frances Hamil- 
ton, from the year 1779 to the year 
1788; comprising many unpublished 
and interesting Anecdotes of their 
_ late Majesties and the Royal Family : 
“On Saturday, the 3d of this 
month, one of the Queen’s messen- 
gers came and brought me the fol- 
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lowing Letter from her Majesty, writ- 
ten with her own hand :— 

“*My dear Mrs. Delany will be 
glad to hear that I am charged by 
the King to summon her to her new 
abode at Wiudsor for Tuesday next, 
where she will find all the most essen- 
tial parts of the house ready, except- 
ing some little trifles, which it will 
he better for Mrs. Delany to direct 
herself in person, or by her little 
deputy, Miss Port. I need not, I 
hope, add, that | shall be extremely 
glad and happy to see so amiable an 
inhabitant in this our sweet retreat; 
and wish, very sincerely, that my 
dear Mrs. Delany may enjoy every 
blessing amongst us that her merits 
deserve. That we may long enjoy 
her amiable company, Amen. These 
are the true sentiments of 

*** My dear Mrs. Delany's very 
affectionate Queen, 
CHARLOTTE. 
* * Queen's Lodge, Windsor, 
Sept. 3, 1785. 

*©* P.S. | must also beg that Mrs. 
Delany will choose her own time of 
coming, as will best suit her owa 
conveuience.”’ 

“ I received the Queen’s Letter at 
dinner, and was vbliged to answer it 
instantly, with my own band, with- 
out seeing a letter | wrote.. 1 thank 
God I had strength enough to obey 
the gracious summons on the day ap- 
poiuted. | arrived here about eight 
o'clock in the evening, and found his 
Majesty in the house ready to receive 
me. 1 threw myself at his feet, ia- 
deed uuable to utter a word; he 
raised and saluted me, and said he 
meant not to stay longer than to de- 
sire 1 would order every thing that 
could make the house comfortable 
and agreeable to me, and then re- 
tired.—Truly 1 found nothing want- 
ing, as it is as pleasant and commo- 
dious as | could wish it to be, with a 
very pretty garden, which joins to 
that of the Queen’s Lodge. The 
next morning her Majesty sent one 
of her Ladies to know how I had 
rested, and how 1 was in health, and 
whether her coming would not be 
troublesome? You may be sure I 
accepted the honour, and she came 
about two o'clock. 1 was lame, and 
could not go down, as I ought to 
have done, to the door; but her Ma- 
jesty came up stairs, and [ received 
her on my knees. Our meeting was 
mutually affecting; she well knew 

the 
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the value of what 1 had lost; and it 
was some time after we were seated 
(for she always makes me sit down) 
before we could either of us speak. 
It is impossible for me to do justice 
to her condescension and tenderness, 
which were almost equal to what I 
had lost. She repeated, in the strongest 
terms, her wish and the King’s, that I 
should be as happy as they could pos- 
sibly make me; that they waved all 
ceremony, and desired to come to 
me like friends. The Queen deli- 
vered me a paper from the King, 
which contained the first quarter of 
300/. per annum, which his Majesty 
allows me out of his Privy Purse. 
Their Majesties have drank tea with 
me five times, and the Princesses 
three. They generally stay two 
hours or longer. In short, I bave 
either seen or heard from them every 
day. I have not yet been at the 
Queen’s Lodge, though they have 
expressed an impatience for me to 
come.” 

In a subsequent Letter, we are 
told that— 

** Thedaily marks of Royal favour 
(which, indeed, should rather be 
termed friendly) cannot be arranged 


in a sheet of paper; they are bestow- 
ed most graciously, and received most 
gratefully, and with such considera- 
tion as to banish that awe which 
otherwise would be painful to me; 
aod my sensations, when | am in their 
company, are respect, admiration, 


and affection. I have been several 
evenings at the Queen’s Lodge, with 
no other company but their own most 
lovely family. They sit round a large 
table, on which are books, work, 
pencils, and paper. The Queen has 
the goodness to make me sit dowo 
next to her; and delights me with 
her conversation, which is informing, 
elegant, and pleasing beyond descrip- 
tion, whilst the younger part of the 
family are drawing and working, &c. 
&c. the beautiful babe, Princess Ame- 
lia, bearing her part in the entertain- 
ment ; sometimes in one of her sister’s 
laps—sometimes playing with the 
King on the carpet; which, altoge- 
ther, exhibits such a delightful scene, 
as would require an Addison’s pen, or 
a Vandyke’s pencil, to do justice to, 
In the next room is the band of mu- 
sic, who play from eight o'clock till 
ten. The King generally directs them 
what pieces of music to play, chiefly 
Handel’s.” * * * ® 
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“It is impossible for me to enume- 
rate the daily instances I receive from 
my Royal friends; who seem unwea- 
ried in the pursuit of making me as 
happy as they can. I am sure you 
must be very sensible how thankful [ 
am to Providence for the late won- 
derful escape of his Majesty from the 
stroke of assassination; indeed, the 
horror that there was a possibility 
that such an attempt would be made, 
shocked me so much at first, that I 
could hardly enjoy the blessing of 
such a preservation. The King would 
not suffer any body to inform the 
Queen of that event, till he could 
show himself in person to her. He 
returned to Windsor as soon as the 
Council was over. When his Majesty 
entered the Queen’s dressing-room, 
he found her with the two eldest 
Princesses; and entering in an ani- 
mated manner, said, “ Here I am, 
safe and well!” The Queen suspect- 
ed from this saying, that some acci- 
dent had happened, on which he in- 
formed her of the whole affair. The 
Queen stood struck and motioniess 
for some time, till the Princesses 
burst into tears, in which she imme- 
diately found relief by joining with 
them. Joy soon succeeded this agi- 
tation of mind, on the assurance that 
the person was insane that had the 
boldness to make the attack, which 
took off all aggravating suspicion ; 
and it has been the means of showing 
the whole kingdom, that the King 
has the hearts of his.subjects. I must 
tell you a particular gracious atten- 
tion to me on the occasion: their 
Majesties sent immediately to my 
house to give orders I should not be 
told of it till the next morning, for 
fear the agitation should give mea 
bad night. Dowager Lady Spencer 
was in the house with me, and went 
with me to early prayers, next morn- 
ing at eight o’clock ; and after Cha- 
pel was over she separated herself 
from me, and had a long conference 
with the King and Queen, as they 
stopped to speak to her on our 
coming out of Chapel. When we 
returned to breakfast, I taxed her 
with her having robbed me of an op- 
portunity of hearing what their Ma- 
jesties said to her, by standing at 
such a distance. She told me, it was 
secret; but she had now their per- 
mission to tell me what it was, and 


then informed me of the whole ~~ 
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Mr. Urnpan, June 30. 
AVING io the month of Sep- 
tember last seen the faded glo- 
ries of Versailles acd Trianon, 1 was 
induced to visit the cachot or dun- 
eon of Queen Marie Antoinette, the 
ast miserable abode of that illus- 
trious Princess. To obtain admit- 
tance I was desired to state my re- 
uest in writing to the Préfecture de 
ce; an order for that purpose 
was immediately granted by his Ex- 
cellency. 

Attended by a conductor through 
a long narrow passage, dimly lighted, 
we entered the Chapel of the Prison: 
behind the’ Altar a small ante-room, 
coataining, on the left, a marble tab- 
let and medallion of Louis XV1., leads 
immediately into the cell: opposite 
the entrance, near a window of paint- 
ed glass, stands the expiatory Mo- 
nument. 

The chamber is an oblong square, 
about twenty feet by twelve: at the 
end of the-room, facing the window, 
stood the Queen’s bed ; near which a 
door, now closed up, opened into the 
adjoining apartment, where the at- 
tending gens d'armes were stationed. 
Three pictures, but indifferently exe- 


cuted, era one end and opposite 
a 


sides of the chamber; they represent 
fall-leagths of the Queen in her cell, 
ia the act of devotion; the separa- 
tion from ber danghbter and the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth; aud receiving the 
Communion, the night previous to 
her execution, administered by a 
Priest, who was admitted into the 
prison disguised as one of the Na- 
tional Guards, concealing his vest- 
ments, Sacramental cup, &c. 

The Cell is painted black, and 
strewed with yellow spots, the symbols 
of tears. 

The annexed Engraving (see the 
Frontispiece to the Volume ) is copied 
from a scarce Lithographjc Print by 
Engelmann, 20} by 14 inches. 

Yours, &c. Cc. 


INSCRIPTION ON THE MONUMENT. 


«P.O. M. 
Hoc in Loco 
Maria Antonia Josepha Joanna Austriaca 
Ludovici xvi, Vidua 
Conjuge trucidato 
Liberis ereptis 
In carcerem conjecta 
Per dies txxt erumnis lucta et squalore 
Sed [adfecta 
Gent. Maa, July, 1820, 
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Propria virtute innixa 
Ut in solio et in vinculis 
Majorem fortuna se prebuit 
A scelestissiinis denique hominibus 
Capite damnata 
Morte jam imminente 
Zternum pietatis fortitudinis omniamqae 
© [virtutam 
Monameatum hic scripsit ’- 
Die xvi Octobris mpccxen 
Restituto tandem Regno 
Carcer in sacrarium conyersus” 
Deo dicatus est 
A. DS mpcecxt1 
Ludovici xviu regnantis adno xx 
Comite de Cazas a securitate publica 
[Regis Ministro 
Prafectis wdilibusque curantibus 
Quisquis hic ades 
Adora admirare precare.”’ 
On the Base of the Monument. 


 Exrrarr pe ca Letrre pe ra Reine 
a Mapdame Evizaseta, 


Que mon Fils n’oublie jamais les derniers 
Mots de son Pere que je lui repete 
[expressement 
Qu’il ne cherche jamais @ venger notre 


Je pardonne a tous mes Ennemis 
Le mal qu’ils m’ont fai'. 


Communiqué parle Roi auxdeux Chambres 
le xx Fevrier, mpeccxvi.” 
—_ 

Mr. Urnsan, Blandford, June 2. 
ERMIT me once more, through 
the medium of your widely-ex- 
tended Miscellany, to endeavour to 
draw the attention of the Legislature 
to a subject on which 1 addressed 
you last year. If, on the former oc- 
casion, I have failed to obtain the 
notice of those who might have it in 
their power to lend a hand in the sup- 
pression of those destructive machines, 
let me once more supply an article 
from the public Journals, respecting 
the Swings so thoughtlessly and mis- 
chievously employed, as one great 
source of amusement in Fairs. That 
it may meet the eye of some philan- 
thropic Member of the British Par- 
liament, and by that means obtain 
the suppression of these fatal con- 
trivances, is the earnest wish by which 
I am prompted to this communica- 
tion. 1 trust it will be acknowledged 
that it is no party question, but one 
ia which the feelings of humanity 
alone are concerned, and as such it 

should pass nemine contradicente. 
“A shocking accident took place on 
Saturday 
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Saturday at Bow Fair. A woman who 
imprudently stood up in one of the ups- 
and-downs, notwithstanding advice to the 
contrary, when at its height, fell out, broke 
both her legs and one arm, and was other- 
wise much injured. She was taken to the 
London Hospital, where she expired in 
less than an hour!” — Star Newspaper, 
May 30. 


Surely this paragraph, coupled with 
that relating to Tothill Fields Fair, 
in your last year’s Magazine, Part i. 
p- 604, needs no comment. 

A Frienp ro Humanity. 
—— 
Mr. Urzan, June 6. 


[ WAS glad to see one of your Cor- 
respondents had taken up his pen 
on Juvenile Depravity. It is an aw- 
fully-serious consideration, and I hope 
every Philanthropist will turn his 
thoughts to it. We are surrounded 
with the rising generation; and it 
behoves every one, high and low, to 
endeavour by all the means in their 
power, by gentle persuasion, remon- 
strances, or threats, or punishments, 
to stop the torrent. No one can pass 
the streets either in town or country, 
but must observe and experience the 
audacily of children, which of course 
must increase with their years. The 
parents are undoubtedly in fault. It 
is one reason for establishing Schools, 
to teach children the difference of 
right and wrong; their duty to God 
andman. Their parents wanting ca- 
pacity or timte to teach them; or 
what is still worse, of bad habits 
themselves. What are the remedies? 
The masters and mistresses of Schools 
do teach them, will be the reply ; nor 
can they watch their conduct out of 
school. 

Give me leave, Mr. Urban, to sug- 
gestahintortwo. Let the inhabit- 
ants of the place, who, if of the higher 
class, probably subscribe to the 
School; and probably assist the pa. 
rents when in distress, take notice of 
any child, boy, or girl, who misbe- 
haves in any manner; the inferior 
class can reprove them, or acquaint 
their parents, or the managers of the 
School. The point is, in such large 
Schools as the national ones, who 
take in two or three villages, perhaps, 
in the country, or several streets in 
town; how is it possible to know 
them individually? 1 complained to 
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a parent once of what I deemed the 
beginning of theft. “How do you 
know it was my child?” was the an- 
swer. This reply could not have 
been made, if the child had had a 
number; so that it might make the 
parents more attentive to their beha- 
viour. The Sunday Schools cannot, 
perhaps, conveniently have numbers 
affixed to them; but the Minister or 
Curate of the Established Church, or 
the Churchwardens, or the Minister 
or Elders, or Deacons of the Meet- 
ings, might know them individually, 
or whoever patronizes them, their 
names at least might be set down, 
and their parents’ names, with their 
employment. People are too apt to 
say it is a childish action, they will 
know better as they grow up. Alas! 
the evil augments with their strength. 
Another good custom has been left 
off ; children were formerly taught 
to reverence their superiors, particu- 
larly in the country; I do not pre- 
tend to say ali the higher classes are 
charitable; but want of charity is 
not the sin of our land. Who pays 
for their education? Who assists their 
parents in various ways, in ——. 
ment, if not absolute charity? Should 
not Gratitude dictate to the parents 
to impress on their children a due 
respect to their elders, in every de- 
gree of life? I have been shocked 
to see a poor old man or woman 
pushed off the pavement, or treated 
with derision. 

I wish our good Catechism was 
more attended to in our Churches; 
the mere repetition of it is only writ- 
ing on the sand; but if it was some- 
times explained in the way of a lec- 
ture, or questioning the child whe- 
ther he understands the answer he has 
just repeated ; and whether he does 
not think it his duty to act according 
to it, it might dwell in his memory, 
and be as seed sown. The parents 
and others who attend the Church, 
might edify, from their being remind- 
ed of what they had learned in their 
youth; and the comments a serious 
Clergyman might make upon it in 
his lecture, or sermon, would, I trust, 
be useful to all hearers; and would 
draw many to Church to hear. No 
Clergyman that can make a sermon 
at all, can possibly find any difficulty 
in it. 

Eusesia. 
COMPENDIUM 


Yours, &c. 
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COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 
Appitions To DORSETSHIRE. Vor. LXXXVII. Parr 1. p. 30. 


Here simple Nature reigns ; and every view 
Diffusive spreads the pure Dorsetian downs 
In boundless prospect, yonder shagg’d with wood, 
Here rich with harvest, and there white with flocks. 
Thomson’s Autumn. 
ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 


Roman Stations. Anicetis, Stourminster-Newton ; Aranus, Sherbourne. 

Antiquities. Earth-works at Abbotsbury, Badbury-rings, Bunbury, Bull- 
barrow or Rawlsbury Rings, Catstock, Chilcomb Camp, Cranborn, Craw- 
ford, Dudsbury, Duntishe, Eggerdon Hill, Flower’s Barrow, Grime’s Ditch, 

Hameldon Hill, Hodd Rings, Kingston Russel, Koowlton, Lambert’s 

Castle, Milbourn-Stileham, Melcomb-Horsey, Pillesdon Pen, Shaftesbury, 

Spettisbury Rings, Toller-Fratrum, Woodbury Hill. Maze on Leigh com- 

mon. (The Maze at Pimpern was destroyed by the plough about 1730.) 

Figure of a giant armed with a club, cut in the turf on Trendle Hill. West 

Woodyates Barrows, and British remains. Gorwell Druidical cirele and 

Kistvaeo.— Milton Abbey Church, Beminster Forum Chapel, Bradford- 

Abbas Church-tower, Affpiddie pulpit, Whitchurch font, Sherbourne Cas- 

tle, Abbey-house, and Alms-bouses; John of Gaunt’s kitchen at Great 

Canford. 

In Abbotsbury Abbey were buried its founders, Orcus, Steward of the 
Palace to Canute, and his wife Thola. 

Cerne Abbey is said to have been founded by Augustin, the Apostle of the 
Anglo-Saxons. In it was buried St. Edwold, brother of St. Edmund the Mar- 
tyr, King of East Anglia, 871. Cardinal Morton was a Monk here. 

In Corfe Castle, King John kept his Regalia. 

Milton Abbey was founded by Athelstan in 940. 

Shaftesbury Nunnery was built by Alfred, 888. In it were imprisoned, in 
1318, Elizabeth the wife, and Margery the daughter, of Robert Bruce, King 
of Scotland. 

In Sherbourne Abbey had sepulture Ethelbald, King of England, 860; 
Ethelbert, his brother and successor, 866 ; and Asser, Bishop of Sherbourne, 
biographer of Alfred, 910. 

In Tarent Crawford Abbey were entombed its founder Ralph de Kahaines, 
in the reign of Richard 1.; Joan, wife to Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, and 
natural daughter of King John, 1236; the heart of its native Richard Poore, 
Bp. of Durham, and founder of Salisbury Cathedral, who died here in 1237 ; 
and Joan, Queen of Alexander Il. of Scotland, and daughter of King John, 
1238. 

At Wareham was buried Brithric or Beorbtric, the last King of Westsex, 
during the Heptarchy, 802; his body was afterwards removed to Tewkes- 
bury in Gloucestershire. Edward the Martyr was buried here in 978, but 
removed to Shaftesbury in 980. In Wareham Castle was confined, from 
1114 till his death, Robert de Belesme, Earl of Montgomery, “ the greatest, 
richest, and wickedest man of his age.”’ 

Wimbourne-Minster Nunnery was founded in 713, by St. Cuthburga and 
St. Quinburga, sisters of Ina King of Wessex; they were both interred here. 


PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE, 

Rivers. Breedy, Bride, Byle-brook, Cerne, Corfe, Cornsbrook, Devils- 
brook, Ewern, Fleet, Holbrook, Hook or Owke, Ladden, Milbourne, 
Newelle, Osmeresyate, Parret, Shrene-water, Sherford, Seate, Sturthill or 
Sturkill, Sydling, Symsbury, Tareat, Terrig, and Trill. 

Eminences and Views. Arne Beacon, Babylon Hill, Badbury Rings, Bere- 
Regis Camp (Fair held here from Sept. 18 to Sept. 23), Black-down, Bull- 
barrow Hil, Dogbury Hill, Duncliff or Dunkley Hill, Frampton Beacon, 
High-Stoy Hill, Hodd Hill, Horver Hill, Lichet Beacon, Longbear Down, 
or Stockland Hil!, Penbury Hill, Punckvoll, Ridgway Hill, a 

astle- 
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Castle-green, Shipton Hill, Strangeways Castle, Warren Hill, and Wolland 
Beacon. 

Natural Curiosities. Chalybeate springs at Aylwood and Faringdon; sul- 
phureous at Nottington, Sherbourne, avd Sherford; saline at Chilcombe; 
petrifying at Bothen-wood and Sherbourne.—Cranbourne Chase, Blake- 
more or White Hart, and Gillingham Forests.—This County is particularly 
rich in extraneous fossils and antediluvian remains. 

Public Edifices. Beminster Forum Alms-houses and School.—Bradford 
Forum Almshouses, bridge, pump, Church, finished 1739, cost 3200/.— 
Bridport Pier finished 1142, Reynolds engineer; Market-house built 1786 
—Crawford Bridge—Dorchester Shire-hall, Hardwick architect; County 
Gaol, Blackburn architect, finished 1795, cost 16,179/.; Barrack, 610 feet 
long, Fentiman architect, cost 24,000/.; Town Hall—Gillingham School— 
Lyme Regis Quay ; Cobb, 680 feet long ; Custom House; Public Rooms; 
Town Hall—Melcomb Regis Assembly Rooms; Theatre—Netherbury 
School—Poole Town Hall, built 1572; School, 1628; Town House, 1727; 
Work-house, 1739; Market House, 1761; Custom House; Quay, 193 
feet.—Portland Castle.—Sherbourne Town Hall.—Wareham Quay; Bar- 
rack, cost 26,000/.; Bridge finished 1779, cost 2932/.; Alms-houses.— 
Weymouth Bridge, built 1770, Donowell architect. 

Seats. Athelhampston, Sir James Long. Great Mintern, Admiral Digby. 

Barton Hill, Shaftesbury, W. Bryant, esq. Hanford, Henry Seymer, esq. 





Bellvue, C. Bowles, esq. Herringstone, Edward Williams, esq. 
Berwick, Gallop, esq. High Hall, H. W. Fitch, esq. 
Bradford, Rev. W. Philips. Lewestor, Robert Gordon, esq. 
Castle Hill, Shaftesbury, late E.Ogden,esq. Loders, Sir Evan Nepean, bart. 
Chantmarle, Sir W. Oglander, bart. Melcomb Horsey, Lord Rivers, 
Charborough, R. D. Grosvenor, esq. Milbourn St. Andrew, E. M. Pleydel, esq. 
Chariston, Sir Wm. Knighton, M.D. Rempstone Hall, John Calcraft, esq. 
Charminster, John Meech, esq. Sherbourne House, Wm. Towguvuod, esq. 
Cranbourne Lodge, His Majesty. Spettisbury, Joseph Jekyll, esq. 
————— Manor house, Marquis of Sa- Stinsford, Earl of lichester. 

lisbury. Tincletoa, Humphrey Sturt, esq. 
Duntishe Court, Samuel Shore, esq. Wild Court, late Visc. Bridport. 
Fleet House, George Gould, esq. Wolveton, John Trenchard, esq. 


Great Canford, Edward Arrowsmith, esq. Wotton Gianviil, James Dale, esq. 

Peerage. Blandford Forum Marquessate to Spencer, Duke of Marlborough; 
Bridport irish Barony to Hood; Cranbourne Viscounty to Cecil Marquis 
of Salisbury ; Dorset Dukedom and Earldom to Germaine; Portland Duke- 
dom and Earldom to Bentinck; Shaftesbury Earldom to Cooper, who is 
also Baron Ashley of Wimborne St. Giles; Weymouth Viscounty to 
Thyone Marquess of Bath ; Woodford-Strangeways barony to Fox-Strange- 
ways Earl of Ichester. 

Produce. Potters clay; cider; oxen; mackarel, oysters, herrings, salmon. 

Manufactures. Silk, woollen cloths, sacking, tarpaulins, bags, oil. 


POPULATION. 

Places having not less than 1000 inhabitants. 
Houses, Inhab. Houses. Inhab. 
Portland (isle).........sessse0es 382 GOTD IIIT ci cccecccicccccssicccces 166 1070 
Gillingham .........seeeeceeeees 384 1992 Whitchurch Canonicorum ...195 1065 
Chardstock .......ccse0+-eeeeeees 214 BOSE ID io sc ccccenessseccnsecees 202 1045 

Total: Places 6; Houses 1543; Inhabitants 8402, 

HISTORY. 


887. In Portland, indecisive battle between the Danes and the men of Dor- 
set, under Duke Zthelhelm who was slain. 

816. Wareham taken, and the Castle and Nunnery burnt by the Danes, who 
were shortly afterwards compelled by Alfred to abandon it. 

877. Off Peverel Point Danish fleet defeated by Alfred, and in a storm 120 
of their vessels wrecked. 

901. Wimbourne, on the death of Alfred, seized by Ethelward, who claimed 
the Crown in right of his father Ethelbert; but he was quickly driven 
thence, and the town taken by Edward the Elder. 
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982. Portland plundered by the Danes. 

998. Near Wareham Danes landed and ravaged the country. 

1003. Sherborne, Shaftesbury, and Clifton, destroyed by Sueno, King of 
Denmark, to revenge the massacre of the Danes by Ethelred. 

1015. Cerne Abbey plundered by Canute. 

1052. Portland plundered by Earl Godwin. 

1138. Wareham town and castle seized by Robert de Lincoln for the Em- 
press Maud. 

1139. Sherborne Castle seized by Stephens Corfe Castle seized by Baldwin 
de Redvers with a body of Normans. Stephen attempted to retake it, but 
without success. 

1142. From Wareham Robert Earl of Gloucester sailed to solicit succours 
from the Earl of Anjou, and in his absence Stephen burnt the town and 
surprised the Castle, defended by William, the Earl’s eldest son. The 
Castle, after an obstinate defence, under Hubert de Laci, was retaken by 
the Earl of Gloucester, who made Hubert de Lincoln Governor for the 
Empress; and the Earl also took the Castles of Lullworth, and Bow and 
Arrow in Portland. 

1146. At Wareham Henry Fitz-Empress, afterwards Henry Il. embarked 
for Anjou. 

1205. At Wareham King John landed from France. 

1404, At Portland a body of French landed, but were repulsed and driven 
back to their ships. 

1483. Near Poole the Earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. approach- 
ed in a vessel from St. Malos, but, finding the shore lined with armed 
men, and distrusting their intentions, he sailed back to France. 

1565. Shrievalty of this county disjoined from that of Somerset. 

1588. Off Portland Bill (July) the Spanish Armada defeated by the Earl of 
Effingham, Lord High Admiral. 

1642. Sherbourne Castle (Sept.) successfully defended by the Marquis of 
Hertford against the Earl of Bedford and the Parliamentarians. 

1643. At Poole (Feb. 20) Royalists, under the Ear! of Crawford, repulsed in 
an attack on the town.—Dorchester (Aug. 2) taken possession of by the 
Earl of Caernarvon, for the King.— Weymouth and Portland Castle 
(Aug. 9) surrendered by the Parliamentarians to the Earl of Caernarvon.— 
Wareham (Nov. 23) surprised, plundered, and 200 Royalists made pri- 
soners by the Parliamentarian garrison of Poole. 

1644. Near Poole (Feb. 18) Lord Inchiquin’s Irish regiment defeated, and 
two pieces of ordnance taken by the Parliamentarian garrisons of Poole 
and Wareham.—Near Dorchester (Feb. 20) convoy sent by Prince Rupert 
defeated, 100 horse and 3000/. in money taken by the garrison of Poole.— 
At Holme Bridge (Feb. 27) Parliamentarians from Wareham, uoder Capt. 
Sydenham, defeated, and 40 men slain, by Capt. Purdon, of Lord Inchi- 
quin’s regimeot.—At Hemiock Castle (March) Parliamentarians, under 
Colonel Ware, defeated, and 200 prisoners taken in Lyme Regis by Lord 
Paulet and Sir John Berkeley.—Near Poole (March 22) a detachment of 
Parliamentarian horse defeated and chased into the town by Sir Thomas 
Aston.—Wareham (April) taken from the Parliamentarians, 39 slain, 150 
made prisoners, with 13 pieces of ordnance, by Colonel Ashburnham.—At 
Winterborn Whitchurch (April) Sir John Miller and 100 Royalists taken 
prisoners by a detachment from Sir William Waller’s army.—Between 
Poole and Blandford 16 of the Queen's regiment killed, 40 made prisoners, 
and 100 horse taken by the Parliamentarians of Poole.—Weymouth (June 
15), with 80 pieces of ordnance, much ammunition, and many vessels taken, 
by the Parliamentarians under Sir William Balfour.—Blandford Forum 
(July) plundered by the Parliamentarians under Major Sydenbam.—Be- 
tween Dorchester and Wareham, Lord Iuchiquin and the Royalists defeated 
by Colonel Sydenham, 12 men slain, and 160 taken prisoners, of whom 7 
Irishmen were afterwards hanged.—Wareham (Aug. 10) taken by the Par- 
liamentarians under Colonel Sydenham and Sir Authony Ashley Cooper, 
afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury and Lord Chancellor.—At Abbotsbury, 
(Nov.) after a gallant ressistance, Colonel Strangeways and his regiment of 
Royalists taken prisoners by Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper. 

1645. 
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1645. Weymouth and Melcombe Regis successfully defended for 18 days 
against the Royalists, under Genera a and Sir Lewis Dives. Siege 
raised Feb. 26.—Wareham (April) surprised by the Royalists.—At Shaftes- 
bury (Aug. 2) 50 of the leaders of the Club-men taken prisoners by Gen. 
Stabaecl ; and on Hamildon Hill (Aug. 4) 4000 of the Club-men defeated 
and dispersed by Cromwell, 60 slain, 400 prisoners and 12 colours taken. 

1646. Corfe Castle, under Colonel Anketil, taken by Colonel Bingham and 
the Parliamentarians.—Portland (April 9) surrendered by Colonel Gollop 
to Vice-admiral Batten and the Parliamentarians. 

1672. Off Lyme the English fleet worsted by the Dutch. 

1685. At Lyme Regis the Duke of Monmouth, who had landed, June 11, 
with about 100 men, remained recruiting ’till the 15th, when he marched 
thence with an army of 2000 foot.—On the 13th, Lord Grey, with a de- 
tachment of 300 men from Lyme, surprised Bridport; but falling to plun- 
der, the King’s forces, which lay in a wood near the town, — them 
to retire with loss.—Of the 67 persons executed for this rebellion in this 
county, 12 suffered at Bridport, 13 at Dorchester, 13 at Lyme Regis, 12 at, 
Sherbourne, 5 at Wareham, 2 at Weymouth, and the remainder at Poole, 
Shaftesbury, aud Wimbourn Minster. John Tutchin, author of the ** Ob- 
servator,” was sentenced by Jefferies to be whipped through every town in 
the county, to be imprisoned 7 years, and pay a fine of 100 marks. He 
petitioned to be hanged and was pardoned. 

1747. At Poole (Oct. 7) the Custom House broken open about 12 o’clock in 
the day, by about 60 armed smugglers, who carried off 4200\bs. of tea. 
Many of the gang were afterwards taken and executed. 


EMINENT NATIVES. 
Ashley, Sir Anthony, first brought cabbages into England from Holland, (died 1628.) 
Barker, Henry, divine, (died 1645.) 
Bingham, George, divine, answerer of Lindsay, Melcomb Bingham, 1715. 
Bingham, Bobert, Bp. of Salisbury, Melcomb Bingham, (died 1246.) 
Blandford, Walter, Bp. of Worcester, Melbury Abbas, 1619. 
Chafin, William, divine, anecdotist of Cranbourne Chase, Chettle, 1733. 
Coker, John, author of “ Survey of Dorsetshire,” Mapouder, (died 1655.) 
Corfe, William de, Provost of Oriel, Deputy at Council of Constance, Corfe Castle, 
D’Ewes, Sir Symonds, antiquary, author of ‘* Parliaments of Eliz.” Coxden, 1602 


Erle, Sir Walter, Colonel, Parliamentarian, Charborough (died 1665.) ( 


Frampton, Robert, Bp. of Gloucester, Pimpern, 1622. 

Frampton, Tregonwell, “ father of the turf,” Moreton, 1641. 

Freke, Sir Thomas, benefactor, rebuilt the church, Ewern Courtney, 1563. 

Gibbon, Nicholas, divine, loyalist, Poole, 1605. 

a Humphrey, divine and scholar, Master of St. John’s, Cambridge, Dorchester, 

Gregory, Arthur, assistant to Secretary Walsingham, Lyme Regis (died about 164.) 

Gundry, Nathaniel, Judge, Lyme Regis (died 1754.) 

Jane, Thomas, Bp. of Norwich, Milton Abbas, (died 1500.) 

Jolyff, George, physician, discovered the Vasa Lymphatica, East Stour, (died 1655.) 

Jordan, Ignatius, merchant, moral legislator, Lyme Regis, 1561. 

Laurence, Thomas, scholastic divine, Master of Baliol, Oxford (died 1657.) 

Laurence, William, lawyer, author on Marriage and Primogeniture, Wraxhall, 1611. 

Maltravers, Sir John, cruel keeper of Edward II, Litchet Maltravers (died 1564 ) 

Martin, Thomas, civilian, Cerne Abbas, (died 1589.) 

Mew, Peter, Bp. of Winchester, Purse Candel, 1618, 

Mockett, Richard, divine, author of ‘* De Politia Ecclesie,”’ Dorchester, 15'77. 

Napier, Sir Robert, Chief Baron in Ireland, Puncknoll, (died 1615.) 

Oram, Samuel Marsh, poet, Shaftesbury. 

Pikes, William, Roman Catholic martyr, Dorchester, (suffered 1591.) 

Pitt, Robert, physician, author of ‘* Frauds of Physic,” Blandford Forum, 1652. 

“ Ricuarp, Bp. of Durham, founder of Salisbury Cathedral, Tarent Crawford, 

Riccard, Sir Andrew, merchant, President of the East India and Turkey Companies, 
Portisham, 1604. 

Rogers, Robert, benefactor, founder of Alms-houses, Poole, (died 1601.) 

Ryves, John, divine, Blandford Forum, (died 1665.) 

Saywell, William, divine, Master of Jesus College, Oxford, Pentridge (died 1701.) 

Stone, 
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Stone, Willian, loyal divine, Wimborne Minster, 1610. 

Strangeways, Giles, Colonel, loyalist, Melbury Sampford, 1615. 

Sydenham, William, colonel, Parliamentarian, Winford Eagle, 1615. 
Thompson, Sir Peter, antiquary and collector, Poole, 1698, 

Thornton, William, divine, Principal of Hart Hall, Oxford, Sherbourne, (died 1707.) 
Trenchard, Sir John, Secretary of State to William III. Litchet Maltravers, 1648. 
Trenchard, Sir Thomas, entertained Philip, King of Castile, Litchet Maltravers. 
Turberville, George, poet, Winterbora Whitchurch (flor. 15th cent.) 

Walker, Clement, author of ‘ Hist. of Independency,”’ Tincleton (died 1651.) 
Watson, William, divine, lawyer, and physician, West Stone, 1665. 

Willis, John, writing-master, Child Ockford, 1698. 


(To be continued.) 
———EE 


Sutton Coldfield, 
Mr. Urnan, Ane Oh 
» hb “* Comparative View of the 
Churches of England and Rome,” 
by Dr. Marsh, now Bishop of Peter- 
borough, is a work so valuable, on 
account of the documents it contains, 
the general soundness aud acuteness 
of its reasoning, and the importance 
of the conclusions which it establishes, 
that I am anxious to see it as free as 
possible from every thing which may 
be deemed a defect, and diminish in 
the slightest degree the effect of its 
argument. It is with this view alone, 
that I beg to point out an oversight 
which occurs in page 237, of the 2d 
edition of this excellent work. “ Dr. 
Delahogue,” he writes, “ in quoting 
the third canon of the fourth Lateran 
Council, inserts in a parenthesis after 
the words Hereticis exterminatis, the 
explanation id est, vi vocis expulsis. 
Now the extermination of heretics by 
the force of words, is a task too diffi- 
cult evenfor the Church of Rome.” On 
turning to the Lecturer of Maynooth’s 
Tract, * De Ecclesia Christi,” p. 263, 
the passage will be found to be print- 
ed thus — “‘ exterminatis (id est ex vi 
vocis expulsis.)”” The author evi- 
dently meant to explain the word ex- 
terminatis by the word expulsis, sup- 
posing some advantage to be derived 
from that explanation; and the sen- 
tence might be translated “ extermi- 
natis, that is, agreeably to the force 
of the word expulsis.”. Dr. Marsh 
inadvertently (as there cannot be the 
smallest doubt) dropped the word 
ex, and then his own meaning, in a 
grammatical view, became admissible. 
There is another point upon which 
I beg to submit some remarks. Ia 
the account of the Oath taken by Ro- 
mish Bishops at their Consecration, 
the author has attempted an expla- 
nation of the sentence occurring in it 
—salvo meo ordine—and interprets 


ordine by the epithet monastico. “In 
taking therefore,” he adds, ** an oath 
of obedience to the Pope, it was deem- 
ed necessary to stipulate, that such 
obedience should not prejudice the 
privileges of his own Order,” p. 236. 
The best criticism in these cases is 
such as is founded on the history of 
the affair. The rudiments of the epis- 
copal oath are to be found in Decre- 
tal. Greg. IX. lib. 2, cap. 24, sect. 
4. This oath was first imposed by 
a Pope Gregory; and modern critics, 
Barrow, and the Romish Annotator 
on the Pontifical, Cataleni, agree in 
supposing him to be the seventh of 
the name. The date is therefore about 
A.D. 1076. The gloss, or interpreta- 
tion on the place, in the edition of the 
Decretals, printed at Venice, 1486, is 
** secundum quod pertinet ad meum 
honorem: quia non cum armis.” This 
is simply a stipulation not to serve in 
war, a very necessary one at the time; 
although the phrase acquired a new 
and alarming meaning in future times, 
and under other circumstances. If, 
however, Dr. Marsh erred in the true 
interpretation of the sentence, those 
adherents of Popery have erred far 
more inexcusably in every respect, 
who have interpreted it as a reser- 
vation in favour of Protestant Rulers: 
and “to pretend,” as the learned writer 
justly concludes, **that the clause was 
inserted for the purpose of saving al- 
legiance to the Kings of England, is 
so absurd, that we may justly wonder 
it could ever obtain credit.” J. M. 


i 
Mr. Unsan, Killington, June 14. 


N answer to the inquiry of M. H. 
part i. p. 290, give me leave to 
state, that the copy of verses, entitled 
“*To-Morrow,” was copied from the 
Tyne Mercury, verbatim et literatim, 
with the exception of one Stanza, 
which, as not being thought equal 
lo 
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to the rest, was omitted. The son 
of the late Mr. Mitchel, the respect- 
able and able conductor of that News- 
poner. says, that his late father was 
ast year employed in the South of 
England in collecting materials for 
a volume of Fugitive Poetry, and 
that this copy of verses was given 
him by a lady as the production of 
Miss Susan Blamire (not Blannil, as 
prioted p.290), of Thackwood-nook, 
near Carlisle, and which authority 
he never doubting, in consequence 
printed them as such. I have not, 
at present, at hand the additional 
Stanza, otherwise I should have sent 
it you, as it might, perhaps, lead to 
a discovery of who was the original 
author of those beautiful lines. I 
have it in my power to procure a 
few more of the poetical composi- 
tions of Miss B. which, should this 
seem to afford any pleasure to the 
generality of your readers, I shall have 
equal pleasure in communicating. 

Take the following as a speci- 
men. 

SONG, 
On being advised to go abroad for change of air. 

Tune—‘ Rose-bud still in bearing.” 
Oh! urge me not to wander, 

Or quit my pleasant native shore, 

But let me still meander, 

On these sweet banks I lov’d before. 
The heart o’ercharg'd with sorrow, 

Can find no joy in change of scene, 
Nor can that cheat “* To-morrow” 

Be aught but what “To-day” has been. 
If pleasure e’er o’ertakes me, 

*Tis when I tread the wonted round, 
Where former joy awakes me, 

Aud strews its reliques o’er the ground, 
There ’s not a shrub or flower, 

But tells some much-lovw’d tale to me, 
Or paints some happy hour, 

Which I, alas! no more must see. 

1 cannot quit M.H. without re- 
turning my grateful thanks to her 
for the sincere pleasure which I re- 
ceived from the perusal of her ele- 
oe little volume, “ Affection’s Gift.” 

ith Mr. Urban’s permission, 1 shall 
transcribe a few observations with 
which I felt particularly gratified, 

** Seriously reflect, my beloved child, 
before we can enjoy happiness, the mind 
must be prepared to receive it,—that there 
is no transmuting power in death,—that 
unless we habituate the soul to virtue, and 
to piety here, and endeavour to attain a 
relish for these evjoyments we are pro- 
mised in Heaven, even there happiness 
would be aukuown to us,” 
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“Ever recollect that the aggregate of 
our happiness is made up of little plea- 
sures, continually repeated: that human 
misery consists of petty inconveniences 
constantly recurring.” 

Speaking of Prayer, M. H. ob- 
serves, 

“That Prayer is the bigh privilege of 
frail and weak beings, that only can calm 
when the tumults of thought arise within, 
that only can bid the soul be still, and 
rest upon its God.” 

* Recollect how desirable, how essential 
it is to become better as you become 
wiser; that, while by study and. reflec- 
tion you improve your understanding, 
you must also zealously endeavour to 
improve your heart.” 

**The mind cannot endure a vacuum : 
and if not filled with laudable pursuits, 
will have recourse to trifles to fill up the 
void. Hence the passions of envy and 
vanity, the frivolities of dress, the rival- 
ship of beauty, which agitate successively 
the bosoms of those unemployed beings. 
These tormentors of peace can never find 
place in the heart of a girl, who has learn- 
ed to place delight in the performance of 
domestic duty and intellectual pursuits.” 


Yours, &c. Omicron. 
a 
Mr. Urnsan,: ma ery 


a following is a copy of an in- 

scription on a marble tablet in 
the Parish Charch of Boughton Mal- 
herb, io the county of Kent. 

Nere this lyeth Dr. Leonell Sharpe, an 
old and constant preacher for 40 yeares 
and upward of the fi ... saveing grace of 
Jesus Christ, by whic. grace he dyed 
assured of the pardon of his sinnes and 
of his coheritage with Christ Jesus 

Hee was Chaplaine firstto thé ©. f 
Essex, and after his death to Queene Léi- 
zabeth, by her own choyse, after her to 
Prince Henery, aud lastly to King James. 
Briefly, he preached fruitfully, hee lived 
chearefully, and he dyed ioyfully the first 
day of January, anno domini 1630, wtatis 
sue 71: 

Fui Sharpius & parte mei meliori sum 
& totus ero quia caro mea requiescit in 
spe uoa cum humana natura angelica cla- 
ritate fruitura. 

The above appears to me to afford 
a strong corroboration of the truth 
of the generally-received opinion of 
Queen Elizabeth’s attachment to the 
memory of the wofurtunate Earl of 
Essex. 

Perhaps some of your Correspond- 
ents may be able to refer me to 
some of the histories of the times in 
which this curious fact is mentioned. 

Yours, &e. C. B. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urnpan, June. 3. 

dee: Parish of Ashington, in the 

County of Somerset, is situ- 
ated at nearly equal distances (about 
four miles) from the Towns of Yeo- 
vil and Ichester, in a finely-wooded 
and fertile country, risiug gently from 
the River: Yeo, which bounds it on 
the East and North; and, looking 
over a rich and extensive vale, at 
unequal distances is terminated by a 
bold and beautiful range of hills from 
the South-east to the North-west, 

The Manor was one of the many 
which William the Conqueror be- 
stowed upon Roger de Curcelle ; it 
is written .in Domesday Lssentone, 
and. in modern records Astington, 
Ashenden, and Ashington. Soon af. 
terwards the Estate was in the pos- 
session of the family of Fitzwilliam ; 
for Robert of that name died seised of 
it 32 Heary LI.;from which family, in 
the reign of King John, it passed by 
inheritance to that of de Furnellis, 
or Furneaux; and from the latter 
to the St. Barbes * about the year 
1400, The last possessor of that name, 
Sir John St. Barbe, bart. who died in 
1723, bequeathed it to Humphrey 
Sydenham, esq. of Combe, in this 
county, and it is now the property 
of Lewis Dymoke. Grosvenor Tre- 
gonwell, esq. of Cranborne Lodge, 
in Dorsetshire, by his marriage with 
Catherine, daughier and sole heiress 
of the late St. Barbe Sydenham, esq. 
of Priory, Devon, aad Combe, Somer- 
set, by whom he had issue, St. Barbe 
Tregonwell, born Aug. 6, 1782; he- 
lev Ellery, born Dee, 1, 1783, mar- 
ried to Capt. John Duff Markland, 
R.N. March 18, 1814; Catherine, born 
June 11, 1786, died Jan. 1788. 

The Manor House, situate near the 
Church, is an antient stone edifice, 
erected by the St. Barbes, apparently 
in the sixteenth century ; their ar- 
morial crest, a Wyvern, remains on 
one of the shields over the porch, 
and also upon the buttress at the 
Western end, as shewn in the, plate ; 
but the House having been long ap- 
propriated to the use of the tenant 
renting the estate, various internal 
alterations have been made in it, par- 





* Charles St. Barbe, esq. of: Lyming- 
ton, in Hampshire, is the representative 
of the family, being the tenth io lineal 
descent. from Richard St. Barbe,- the first 
possessor of Ashington ; a record of which 
is to be found at the College of Arms. 

Gent. Mac. July, 1820. 
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ticularly in the old Hall; and some 
arts of the original building have 
een taken down: the annexed view 
(see Plate II.) shews the principal or 
South front, as it appeared in 1817. 
Yours, &c. C. S. B. 
(To be continued.) 
a 


Poems or Lucretius, Pors, &c. 
WITH CRITICAL REMARKS, 

Mr. Unsan, July 15. . 

[* a former Essay the attention was 

directed to the subjects of Epic 
Poems, It may now not be uninte- 
resting perhaps to advance a few spe- 
culations upon the subjects of per- 
formances of a nature somewhat dif- 
ferent in their Literary pretensions, 
ranking, in many respects, equally 
high in the view of Criticism, as works 
of genius, but possessing characteris- 
tics which, in their form and aspect, 
are referable to another species of 
writing. 

In the extended and variegated 
fields of poetry, the diversity of ge- 
nius and of taste, which is always 
more or less conspicuous, has fre- 
quently been the subject of conjec- 
tures on the nature and causes of this 
variely of talents, of tastes, and of 
dispositions. It is evident that in al- 
most every civilized age, poetical en- 
dowment and capacity has shone forth 
in a thousand forms, all connected, in 
some shape or other, with the power 
of administering pleasure to the hu- 
man mind, and all, sooner or later, 
finding their proportion of readers, 
who can enjoy and appreciate the va- 
rying features and dispositions which 
give birth to those respectively pe- 
culiar productions which designate 
the eras of poetry. 

Strength of mind, vigour, and com- 
prehensiveness of thought, have, we 
find, been occasionally made the 
powerfal instruments of pleasure, and 
have been known to create astonish- 
ment in the breast of every reader, 
by the singular boldness and gran- 
deur in which their scenes of imagi- 


nation have been conceived. , It has, 


however, been far more commen to 
witness these endowments or emana- 
tions of mind assuming a milder form, 
exhibiting the pungeacy aod brilliancy 
of wit, and clothed in all the graces 
and decorationgofstyle and expression. 

As, therefore, the award of Criticism 
has assigned to the latter an wae 

ran 
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rank ia the tucubrations of genius, so 
éxperiénce has proved that periods of 
associated intellectual life, and bright- 
ening inevery liberal accomplishment, 
seem almost spontaneously to gene- 
rate the one,—whereas the former, 

roudly pre-eminent in the range and 

ow of its conceptions, marshalled in 
the dignity of Epic numbers, and in- 
spiring the mind with sentiments of a 
more than usually sublime tone and 
character, press upon our notice only 
at comparatively logg intervals from 
each other,—are, in point of number, 
the scant productions of Nature, as 
though she designed that mankind, 
from their infrequency, should pay 
their peculiar homage at their actual 
appearance. 

But though the Epic, which, with 
the Critics, is always allowed, in 
point of rank, and perhaps justly, to 
take precedence of all other descrip- 
tions of poetry, and, when possessing 
the high and adequate stamp of ge- 
nius, is certainly noble in its struc- 
ture, and engenders the finest passions 
which are implanted and folded up 
in our nature, there is another class 
which perhaps has not, in its literary 
pretensions, becn sufficiently defined 
and appropriated. This may be term- 
ed the Philosophical,—and if the 
Epopee, in order to be generally and 
permanently admired, should exhibit, 
through its various parts, great sen- 
timeuts, unbounded imagination, 
clothed in soavreus diction, and mea- 
sured by an uninterrupted dignity of 
aumbers as essential requisites,—the 
Philosophical, in an equally high de- 
gree, involves a requisition of great 
and uncommon poetical powers in 
theie authors, in order to add dignity, 
animation, aud interest, to discussions 
which we are at first sight ready to 
eonclude are utterly opposed to any 
thing which can please in such a 
shape,—and to sustain its high cha- 
racter in poetry, while it inculcates 
the principles of philosophy. Their 
characteristics are, however, totally 
different in species. The basis of the 
first is Imagination aod Invention, 
which dresses out the facts, or the 
supposed facts, upon which the fable 
is constructed, ia all the fascination of 
elevated manners, diction, and senti- 
ment, and imparts to it the fervid 
glow of feeling of of description 


which distends the reader with sub- 
lime emotions, or recreates him with 
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scenes of pathos and tenderness. The 
last have comparatively little to do 
with Imagination, but are treatises 
or dissertations of a poetical kind, 
equally capable, perhaps, of reteiving 
the polish of taste, the decorations of 
thought and of language, and the 
corrections of judgment, but occa- 
siovally soaring to speculations, and 
widening to a comprehensive range 
of thought and of ideas which may 
be said to be seldom, if ever attain- 
ed, even in the regions of Epic or 
Tragic poetry. The former, by the 
distinctions which obtain in litera- 
ture and the rules by which genius is 
bounded and regulated, exbibit all 
the machinery of great personages 
who have their various parts allotted 
them, “ their exits and their. en- 
trances,” incidents, passions, senti- 
ment, and characteristic manners,— 
the latter cannot, from their nature, 
ee any thing of all this, but de- 
ivers abstract moral, or metaphysi- 
cal arguments in a pure and elevated 
form of debate; it seems, so to speak, 
to be exalted above the reach of fic- 
tion, to look down upon all weaver 
things, as at a distance,—to preserve 
a calm and equable dignity of discus- 
sion, which fills and exalts the mind, 
nut by the arts of fiction, but by the 
powers and the force of reasvn ad- 
dressed to the understanding. 

It has been but comparatively rare 
that subjects of this nature have found 
a place among the ornamental and 
well-wrought discussions of the poet. 
It has, on the other hand, beea 
thought, and with some appearance 
of reason, by the Critics, that abstract 
disquisitions on the various depart- 
ments of human science neither be- 
long to metrical composition, or are 
capable by any stretch or ingenuity 
of resource, of being made generally 
pleasing to the great miscellaneous 
class of readers. It is thought that 
when the poet, whose proper sphere 
seems to lie in the passions, the foi- 
bies, or the sextiments which diver- 
sify and distinguish human life,—ia 
agreeable fictions of fancy, or well- 
delineated images of things,—enters 
the rigid preciwcts of abstract dis- 
cussion, he steps beyond the boun- 
daries which nature prescribes to his 
art. That he attempts to blend things 
which are naturally opposed, and if 
they have vo intrinsic repugnancy to 
each other, yet demand a quite di- 
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ferent exertion of the mental or per- 
ceptive powers,—to transplant the 
Muses, with all their glowing and re- 
dundant fires, into regions too cold to 
cherish and support, or to suffer them 
to expand in native vigour and beauty. 

That this theory doves not exactly 
square with experience, will, how- 
ever, sometimes appear, and the lu- 
cubrator of ordinary research will be 
sensible that specimens eminently 
successful have not been wanting, 
either among the antients or the mo- 
derns, which prove that the impas- 
sioued strains of the poet are not ab- 
solutely incompatible with subjects 
which have purely a relation to the 
truths of science; that the graces, and 
even the imaginative excursions of 
this noble art, may occasionally illus- 
trate the force of metaphysical argu- 
ment with striking effect. 

The De Rerum Naturé of Lucre- 
tius, the Essay on Man of our Pope, 
and the De Immortalitate Animi of 
Hawkins Browne, although poems 
possessing their respective, perhaps 
dissimilar, characteristics, may be 
styled among the most eminent io 
this species of composilion; as the 
poem on Astronomy of Manilius in 
the antient world, and the Night 
Thoughts, and Pleasures of Imagi- 
nation (which last, although writ- 
ten under different auspices, and with 
different designs, yet comes under the 
geueral class of Philosophical,) do 
not su strictly and absolutely come 
under this description. An intelli- 
gent and judicious Critic on the first 
principles of genius, and the various 
shades by which it is diversified,— 
whilst analytically defining its laws 
and its indications,— pronounces that 
species which animates the effusions 
of the poet, and raises his ideas to 
enthusiasm, to consist in brightness 
or exuberance of fancy. He has, on 
the other hand, denominated that 
species by which the discoveries in 
philosophy are effected, by which 
right illations are discerned and ab- 
stract truths developed, penetration 
of intellect. They each, according 
to him, imply a great extent and 
compass of imagination, or great vi- 
gour of the associating principles, 
but they imply ditferent sorts of com- 
pass and vigour. Penetration im- 

lies such a force of imagination as 
eads to the comprehension and ex- 
plication of a subject. Brightness of 
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fancy fits a men for adorning his sub- 
ject.- A penetrating mind emits the 
rays by which truth is discovered,— 
a bright fancy supplies the colours by 
which beauty is produced. 

The elevatious of Genius, by which, 
whilst reading poetry, our suscepti- 
bilities are wont to be irresistibly 
caught, and hurried forwards, doubt- 
less, eminently associate the powers 
of invention, memory and imagina- 
tion, — but penetration of intellect, 
a mental endowment involving other 
and quite different associations, may 
not be supposed capable of materi- 
ally aiding our poetical enjoyments 
or perceptions of pleasure; indeed it 
is not saying too much to affirm that, 
with most critical authorities, this fa- 
culty, although essential to discovers, 
and equally constituting genius and 
bespeaking invention, is of so cold, 
naked, and ungenial a complexion, 
that when conjointly lending its in- 
fluences in the empire of the Muses, 
it damps the ardour, and paralyzes 
those fine and glowing impressions 
which brightness of fancy was cal- 
culated to create. 

In what may properly be denomi- 
nated Philosophical Poems, however, 
and especially in the Essay on Man, 
the De Rerum Naturd, and the De 
Immortalitate Animi, the cast or 
complexion which governs and per- 
vades the whole is strictly, and pro- 
fessedly argumentative, designed to 
discuss abstract truths in science, and 
through the medium of fair argu- 
ment, to arrive at certain conclusions, 
or elicit discoveries before unkaown. 
The flights of imagination, and the 
creations of fancy, therefore, are evi- 
dently foreign to the requisites aod 
general character of this species of 
composition. Partaking neither of 
the characteristics of Epic, Tragic, 
Lyric, Moral, or Descriptive depart- 
ments in poetry, the delightful ma- 
chinery which, in the Epic, adds such 
dignity, splendour, and proportion to 
its various parts, would be utterly in- 
egngruous and outof place, if brought 
to illustrate the postulates of science, 
or the recondite truths which it is the 
province of Philosophy to discuss and 
clear from that obscurity which, un- 
til removed by some luminous ar- 
rangement, is apt to shade them. 

At the same time it may be per- 
ceived.that the glow, animation, and 
ardour which must always ay 
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less distinguish him when employed 
upon subjects congenial with his tem- 
per and capacity, diversify and ele- 
vate the subjects and the speculations 
of each of the eminent poets whom 
we have here quoted, accompanies 
them often into the recesses of those 
abstruse questions on which Lucre- 
tius especially bas adventured his 
Muse; and proclaims them to have 
possessed a genius peculiarly adapted 
to the sphere of poetical lucubration 
in which they adventured. 

In the selection, order, and proper 
division of their respective poems, 
each of the eminent writers we have 
named, have evinced a propriety and 
felicity of judgment which argue them 
to have well viewed and digested the 
various great questions in philosophy 
which can, in any shape, be brought 
under buman investigation. Animated 
by the enthusiasm of poets who have 
arranged their ideas, imbibed a tone of 
thinking, and flow of ideas, through 
a medium which peculiarly attaches 
to minds of this stamp and texture ; 
they disdained the subordinate details 
of scientific investigation, and com- 
prehended within their plan quer- 
tions of the highest importance,— 
which involve the common curiosity 
of mankind, and have given rise in the 
great speculative theatre in which 
they have been introduced, to the 
most subtle exercise of thought. 

As the weight and momentous na- 
ture of the topics which they respec- 
tively chose as the vehicle, at once 
for their display of eloquence, their 
dignity of sentiment, and their force 
of argument, is prominently a feature 
in the meed of their fame as Didac- 
tic or Philosophical Poets, the sub- 
jects, (not the fable,) upon which 
they embarked their adventurous 
Muse, to sing, not in strains of Mil- 
tonic pomp and grandeur, the prow- 
ess or individual adventures of great 
personages, or the scenes of well- 
wrought fiction, but the high, fixed, 
and universal laws which rule this 
world and all created beings, may 
not improperly be made the source 
of some further animadversion and 
illustration. That intense severity of 
thought, which is generally supposed 
to characterize the mind that makes 
discoveries in the abstract regions of 
science, though they may be judged 
in unequal ratios, to have guided the 
thinking of the present writers, cer- 
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tainly in each struck out from the 
kindling sparks of their genius, a ge- 
nerous flame which sometimes 
speaks enthusiasm and tenderness, 
mingled and tempered with close- 
ness of argument, and patience of 
investigation. 

The subject of Lucretius was great, 
—no less than a general comprehen- 
sive enquiry into the whole system, 
Moral and Physiological, of Nature's 
laws,— which afforded him ample 
scope and opportunity to relieve the 
various parts of his poem, and to 
diversify his thoughts so as pre- 
eminently to add interest and beauty 
to the whole. He may be said to be 
the first who sung in polished, grace- 
ful, and dignified numbers, things in- 
trinsically of this high compass and 
philosophical importance. Hesiod 
and Theocritus had before his time 
uofolded, in glowing language, the 
charms of rural scenery, and the oc- 
cupations of a country life. Euri- 
pides had written performances, of 
which it has been said, that every 
line formed a moral precept,—but 
their subjects, taken generally, of- 
fered nothing analogous to those 
which awakened and invigorated the 
genius of the Roman poet. He emi- 
nently struck out a ion of poe- 
tical speculation exclusively his own, 
and the originality, greatness, and 
majestic nalure of the topics upon 
which he expatiates, demands, and 
has generally obtained, a-bigh tri- 
bute of respect from the reader. 

That he treated these topics on 
all occasions with profound and pe- 
nelrating sagacity will not be assert- 
ed,—as when the bolduess of his as- 
pirations would fain expatiate upon 
points in philosophy, round which 
darkness as yet held her profound 
empire, he discovers that obscurity 
of idea, and that imbecility which 
characterized the philosophers of his 
own, and all other sects in those in- 
fant days of science. 

Melkshum. E. P. 
(To be continued.) 
— 

Mr.Urnsan, Greenhithe, Feb. 24. 
]* vol. LXXXIX. p. 313, ** Oxo- 

niensis” begins thus: 

“Your Correspondents Sigismund, S.T.B. 
&c. have clearly shown that the graduated 
Clergy ought to wear silk tippets or scarfs, 
and also their respective hoods. One of 
the reasons assigned for their so doing is, 

that 
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that they would thereby be effectually 
distinguished from those Clergy who have 
not had an University education, often 
termed Northern Lights, many of them 
having been born in the North parts of 
England. I beg leave, therefore, to send 
you the following quotation from a Letter 
to the late Bishop Watson, published in 
1783, by which the propriety of the above- 
mentioned distinction will be further 
evinced and illustrated.” 

Though I highly respect the out- 
ward habiliments of these Graduates 
during the actual performance of 
their sacred functions; yet, 1 am 
clearly of opinion, that the exhibition 
of these robes every day in a country 
parish would only create gaping and 
staring in the lower orders, and ridi- 
cule in the higher; for I must tell 
** Oxoniensis” that there are many 
country gentlemen on whom it is not 
so easy to pawn the shadow for the 
substance. Besides, perhaps, this 
fondness for outside show might oc- 
casion a subject for a village song, or 
for some coarse epigram; and, con- 
sequently, might isolate the shepherd 
from his flock, instead of amalga- 
mating him with his parishioners, a 
consummation so devoutly to be wished 
in a Parish Priest. In the Church of 
Rome mummery and external splen- 
dour have great influence, but I trust 
we of the Church of England shall 
always despise such flimsy expedients. 

** Oxoniensis” then proceeds : 

“The Northern counties abound in 
Free Schools, where the children of the 
peasantry are instructed gratis in the dead 
languages. It is a prospect flattering to 
the vanity of a poor country-fellow to 
have his son provided for in an order, 
which seems” (O excellent!) “ to place 
him in the rank of a gentleman. One son 
is of course destined for the Ministry : the 
youth is puffed up with this idea; he has 
a right, or obtains one, to be admitted into 
this Seminary: the attendance required 
there does not interrupt his manual la- 
bours : in the season when they are most 
requisite, he attends alternately the school 
and the plough,” 

Now, Mr. Urban, with respect to 
the three great Schools* inthe North 
of England, if the above assertion be 
not a wilful, it is most certainly a 
palpable, falsehood: but to proceed, 

“* And after a novitiate performed with 
the barefoot mortification of an antient 
pilgrimage,” (wanderings of the noddle,) 
** with the addition of a new coat and the 
perusal of Grotins de Veritate and the 





* Appleby; St. Bees, and Sedbergh. 
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four Gospels in Greek, a sham title and 
testimonial from persons who never heard 
of him before, our candidate starts up 
completely equipped for the office of an 
instructor of mankind; though for any 
essential qualification your Lordship might 
as well ordain any boys out of our com- 
mon Charity Schools,” 


O how fine! Now, from whence, Mr. 
Urban, come these titles and testi- 
monials? The answer is one of the 
severest lashes, which ** Oxoniensis’’ 
could possibly throw upon the bene- 
ficed Clergy. But the fact is, they 
are as common amongst Graduates, 
as these Northern Lights. 1 am also 
of opinion, that few boys out of the 
commoa Charity Schools would be 
able to construe Grotius into good 
English, or the four Greek Gospels 
into classical Latin ; because we have 
known some of these Graduates, at 
an Ordination, not able to perform 
the task! For the edification of 
** Oxoniensis” (who sneers at petty 
ushers), I will relate an anecdote of 
a petiy usher of Appleby School, 
Westmoreland (though by the bye, 
there is never more than one in these 
Schools). When Mr. Usher Bracken 
was of age to take orders, he went to 
the Ordination at York. The Arch- 
bishop ' perceiving from whence he 
came, seemed determined to try the 
literary powers of this young candi- 
date; for after he had gone through 
the usual exercises, he was required 
to translate one of the 39 Articles 
into Greek, which-he did so much to 
the satisfaction of the Archbishop, 
that his Grace sent a complimentary 
Letter to the Master of Appleby 
School, on the occasion. 

To settle the spleen of “ Oxonien- 
sis,” I will, with your permission, 
Mr. Urban, relate an anecdote of a 
young student of a minor School,— 
that of Banton in Westmoreland. 
The Free School of Kirby Stephen, 
Westmoreland, becoming vacant by 
the death of Mr. Wilson, a Graduate 
of Queen's College, Oxford, but the 
gift not being in any of the Colleges, 
there was an open competition: a day 
was appointed for the examination of 
candidates, and the Rev. Dr. Burn, 
author of the “ Justice,” &c. the exa- 
miner. Two Graduates entered the 
lists for fame, as did also the scholar 
from Banton. Homer, Horace, and 
Virgil, were first given into the hands 
of the Graduates, but their ee 
an 
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and stoppings were manifest, whilst 
the Northern Light ambled over his 
round as over a bowling-green. The 
ast book given tu the competitors 
was Clarke’s Introduction, It was 
opened at Bellum antiquissimum cujus 
occurrit mentio: but in this war of 
the Argonauts the College herves 
were entirely defeated; neiiher hoods, 
scarfs, nor tippets, were, under Dr. 
Burn, even a dust upon the balance: 
nothing but sterling merit prepon- 
derated, and, consequently, the Gra- 
dyates retired crest-fallen, whilst the 
Banton stripling, about 20 years of 
age (Mr. Holmes), was declared vic- 
tor, amidst the cheers and applause 
of an admiring assembly. 
Surersiaz CastTicAaTor, 
ProsiraTisque VINDEX. 
re 


On the Extent of the Historic Rela- 
tion, in discovering and marshalling 
the Subjects of Human Knowledge. 
(Continued from Part i. p. 592.) 

AVING endeavoured to show 
that all Science (which makes 

ove of the three divisions in Lord 
Bacon's scheme above mentioned) is 
reducible to his first, an historical 
process; it remains to show that the 
other division is the same :—to show 
that Poetry is, either literal history, 
or in the nature of history. 

We take Poetry here in the most 
extensive. signification: as synony- 
mous to Composition, in all the fine 
arts. In which sense it comprehends 
even numerous prose— Music, and 
picturesque gardening. Any har- 
monious, and ordinate composition, 
of buman cootrivance, whatever me- 
diums are employed, whether lan- 
guage, colours, or wood, metals, or 
marble—whether the things them- 
selves, or the imitation of them only: 
bay, any thing that addresses itself to 
the faculty of Taste—not only where 
man, but even Nature is the artist— 
we shall here consider as Poetry. 

It has been well observed that “ the 
writers among the ancients abounded 
in matter—were rich in Facts: and 
that they have more seeming inven- 
tion and originality, precisely be- 
cause they wrote first.” They may 
be said to have had the gathering of 
the first fruits of nature. “ All the 
ideas conducive to the advantage, 
pleasure, and real use, of man, were 
the first known: in .all ages they 


have been the bond of society.” This 
applies to the liberal, as well as the 
useful, arts. The first poet-and the 
first historian remain, to this day, 
the best: while the Scripture, which 
preceded them both, excels them in 
the authenticity, the utility, avd 
beauty of its writings, in the same 
ratio, that it does by its priority. 
Revelation, the first and most inte- 
resting truth, is also the simplest and 
mest rational. To obtain universal 
assent, it needs only to be—univer- 
sally proclaimed. 

Taking, therefore, the widest basis 
for our speculation, we shall here 
enumerate the subjects of Taste, its 
qualities, its laws, and standard: and 
having succeeded in defining it, thence 
arrive at its true principle, which 
will appear to be, in every sense of 
the word, historical. 

But let us enumerate the subjects 
of taste—and afterwards notice, cate- 
gorically, its modes, qualities, and 
circumstances—ia order to arrive at 
its standard, its real archetype, and 
governing principle. Its subjects 
are—the living models in real Nature, 
corporeal and mental: Nature inani- 
mate, and with it the sentient, though 
irrational—these, 1 suppose, well- 
formed or struck off; also well pre- 
served, and judiciously presented to 
view. But of these models I should 
name as first and chiefest, the human 
form—the human voice, where the 
organ is well framed—the tones of 
passion—tones of melody—and all 
instrumental sounds, whether simple, 
or combined in their mathematical 
proportions; the order of society— 
the human character, rank, station, 
the symbols of power and dignity— 
rituals, pomp, and ceremonies, the 
universals of costume—architecture, 
elegant forms of utensils—composi- 
tion in all the works of art, but prin- 
cipally language, the elements of 
which are to be found in the antique : 
elegant conversation, propriety, con- 
gruity, sympathy (with reference ever 
to climate, manners, age, sex, sta- 
tion)—harmony in the selection of 
the private social circles: urbanity, 
politeness, address, grace in manners 
(the mere genteel is but the stamp of 
condition): personal dignity as dis- 
tinguished from that of station---the 
art of pleasing (including, of course, 
that of avoiding to give offence: the 
tact here depends on having a 
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bility of heart, and a discreet mar- 
shalling of others) :---lastly, variety 
in the plan of life, subject to uni- 
formity: which mixture is not only 
conducive to the happiness of the 
person concerned, but is also most 
agreeable tu the spectator. 

We must separate from the exer- 
cise of this faculty called taste, all 
gratification of appetite ; confining it 
to the pleasures of the eye and ear 
only. So the relation of utility 
(called the beauty of utility) may 
coalesce with it, but is specifically 
distinguisbable from it. And with 
regard to associations, national modes 
and customs, the untversats only 
of these can be admitted into our de- 
finition---of which the ANTIQUE is 
either the expression, or what ap- 
proaches nearest to it. The unviver- 
sals, or science, of any thing, we 
have already in a former section en- 
deavoured, to show, are purely an 
historica} operation. 

The Theatre is not the tribunal of 
taste, any more than the hustings at 
an election are the tribunal of public 
virtue and eloquence. Neither is it 
the palestra of morals; but merely 
of the exercise of an illusive sym- 
pathy. To this, Anam Suira would 
reduce the principle of Morals: by 
which rule, Nero would turn out a 
man of virtue. For he wept at a 
tragedy. If we wish to see, what, in 
modern Europe, expounds and pro- 
nounces the law in this matter, we 
should read the Cortegiano of Castic- 
trano. The rule of manners, dress, 
orthoepy, &c. are given by a¥Virtuous 
and enlightened court, in a large, 
mixed, and, of course, free monarchy. 

The stage is but a feeble and very 
faulty echo of this. 

Whenever we say, that “ there is 
no disputing about tastes,” we mean 
only that the laws leave this matter 
to ourselves, What ethics ure to 
jurisprudence, taste is to ethics; and 
of this latter there is much, that the 
laws do not intermeddle with in the 
way of coercion, even by theoretical 
expression and prohibition. The ana- 
logy of the divine and human govern- 
ment, do, besides, admit of a great 
variety of taste. There is a good 
final cause for this. It is, however, 


still a variety in the midst of uni- 


formity that is desirable: aod this 
serves the mure to prove that what 
ia most beautiful in itself is ever most 
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pleasing to the greater number. But 
that there is a standard is implied 
by the constant appeal to right and 
wrong in these matters: of which the 
very persons are conscious, at the 
very instant of declaring that there 
isno disputing about tastes. The only 
real question is, what makes that 
standard?) The determinations are 
nice, and the expressions difficult aud 
unsatisfactory: that there is a stan- 
dard is unquestionable. 

Sometimes we mean by this maxim, 
that a thing is beyond all dispute; as 
we say in matters of houourable feel- 
ing; upoa which, if any mind enter- 
tains the least doubt, or indecision, it 
is useless to dispute. It cannot un- 
derstand the appeal, for the want of, 
or disease in, the appropriate organ. 

We have a common pature, inva- 
riable in all ages and countries; a 
conception of what is pleasing ic Na- 
ture’s models, of what is irregular, 
disorderly, imperfect, monstrous, ri- 
diculous, and absurd. A latitude is 
allowed, and must be; for we all dif- 
fer by excess, defect, or wrong di- 
rection in some one respect or other, 
as to stature, features, proportions, 
&c. But as these differences are 
above, beside, or below, the stan- 
dard, they thus preserve it by still 
ever referring, and pointing, to it, 
as a centre, though they miss their 
aim. And those who persist in say- 
ing, “* that we must not dispute about 
tastes,” are still secretly (and some- 
times openly) anxious to prove, to 
themselves, as well as to others, that 
they are conforgnable to that standard. 

The aspect, and voice, of Nature, 
are directly pleasing to man :—and 
of course any medium which excites 
the recollection, or ideal presence, 
of them in our minds, is interesting. 
It unavoidably and instinctively is 
gratifying to our curiosity. We are 
not now speaking of it as a pheno- 
menon, or standing fact; carrying 
the imagination to some event past 
ortocome. But the bare aspect of 
Nature, of its colours, forms, &c. are 
pleasing to us, antecedent to all asso- 
ciation or speculation. The greaté 
and the only artist, of the original 
models, whether in the external or 
human creation, is the Deity. We 
can cultivate and preserve these mo- 
dels, but we can do nothing more. 
Aad we can no more account for uu 
works thus affecting our taste, than 
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we can for any other historical phe- 
nomenon, truth, or experience, af- 
fecting, as they do, our understand- 
ing, affections, aud appetites. We 
are made so—is the amount of our 
whole philosophy. 

By comparing, however, a number 
of cases together, the mind classes 
them by some common principle of 
agreement, difference, or contrast : 
these again, by a simpler common 
principle, until it reaches the first 
elements. Some of these we shall 
notice presently—and these only are 
the proper subject of philosophical 
analysis. This process of the mind 
is nothing more than what it per- 
forms in putting together the arts 
and sciences. The historical process 
it employs in discovering, and fram- 
ing together, the objects of the me- 
chanical arts, superadds another no- 
tion to taste, the beauty of utility :— 
as that part of history (called the cir- 
cumstances of a fact) suggests the 
beauty of association. The whole 
process is called the philosophy of 
criticism—(that is, the judgments of 
taste as an art, reduced to first prin- 
ciples in the elements of science)— 
while it is clearly nothing more than 
a registered act: every step of it is 
an historical observation. The har- 
monious proportions of figure, co- 
lour, complexion, of movement, of 
sound, are so many coincidences, and 
historical systems—invented by an 
arithmetical, or mathematical pro- 
cess—the result takes the name of 
beauty or harmony. And thusis our 
taste informed, disciplined, and in- 
structed, as avy other faculty, art, 
or science. 

The models of beauty are all in 
Nature: in artificial compositions, 
the productions of all taste and ge- 
nius—the very journal of their pro- 
gress, is the degree in which they 
stand conformable to truth and na- 
ture—or are imitative—in other 
words—historical. It is to the over- 
looking this obvious truth, we may 
attribute that long-agitated question : 
** Is poetry an imitative art?” It is, 
cumulatively, so: it is imitative in 
its materials, medium, process, pro- 
totype, and subject or theme. The 
three unities of time, place, and ac- 
tion, are, obviously, historical. The 
historical truth of Homer (besides 
that there is internal evidence of the 
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Ix1ap having been founded on a par- 
ticular story, or matter of fact) forms 
the commanding interest of his work. 
The same may be said of Smaxs- 
PEARE and Mitton. Nor is any 
poetry, novel, or romaunt, good, but 
as it is history, or in the nature of 
history. The same principle runs 
through vot only painting and sculp- 
ture with picturesque gardening, but 
even architecture. All the fine arts 
are imitative—even music—whether 
that of Haydn, in the oratorio of the 
Creation—or any other. Nay, even 
the mechanical and useful arts, are 
but collected systems of hints taken 
JSrom some process in nature, disco- 
vered by historical observation. 
Every one of the arts, liberal or me- 
chanical, every science, and every 
language, are nothing but parts il- 
lustrative of, or operations subser- 
vient to, and after the model of re- 
ligious, moral, or natural history. 
We are only successful imitators— 
mere plagiarists, from the works of 
the Deity. We can create nothing. 
Yorick. 
(To be continued.) 
rr 
Queen-square, 
oomsbury, July 14. 
HE following anecdotes of 
Frances the first Queen of 
Henry IV. of France, may deserve 
insertion in your Miscellany. 
Margaret de Valois, first wife of 
Henry 1V. was possessed of every 
noble and endearing quality: ** She 
was,” says Mezeray, “ a true de- 
scendant of the Valois; a liberal re- 
fuge to menof letters, always had some 
at her table, and so improved by their 
conversation, as to write and speak 
better than any woman in her time, 
Part of the day she used to spend in 
her bed, on each side of which stood 
beautiful singing-boys.” ‘* When she 
was at Toulouse,” says President La- 
roche, “ she received the Parlia- 
ment’s compliments in a very rich 
white damask bed, at the feet of 
which stood little choristers, singing 
and playing on the lute. Don John 
of Aumis, Governor of the Low 
Countries, rode post, incognito, from 
Brussels to Paris, purely to be pre- 
sent at a ball where she was to 
dance.” 
Her conjugal obsequiousness and 
good-nalure appears trom what she 
relates 
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relates in her Memoirs concerning 
one of her Husband’s Mistresses: 
** She lay in the Maids of Honours’ 
Chamber; and her pains coming on, 
at day-break, she sent for my phy- 
sician, and begged of him immedi- 
ately to acquaint the King, my hus- 
band, with her condition, which he 
did. It was our custom to lie in 
different beds, though in the same 
room. This news made him very 
uneasy, being at a loss what to do; 
at length he determined to own the 
whole matter to me, and to beg of 
me to assist her, being pretly sure 
that, notwithstanding what had hap- 
pened, he would always find me ready 
to comply with any thing that was 
agreeable to him. He drew my cur- 
tain, and said to me, ‘ Honey, | have 
concealed something from you, which 
now I must acquaint you with; ex- 
cuse me, I desire you, and forget 
whatever | have said to you on this 
head; but oblige me so far as to get 
up immediately to assist Fosseuse, 
who is very ill. You know the love 
{ have for her; 1 beg you would 
oblige me.’ Lanswered, ‘that! would ; 
and take as much care of her as if 
she was my own daughter; in the 
mean time, it would be advisable for 
him to go a hunting, and take all his 
attendants with him, that it might be 
the better hushed up.’ 

**1 had her quickly put into a bye- 
room, recommending to my Physi- 
cian, and some women, to be very 
careful of her. The child proved a 
daughter, and that still-born. 

“The King, finding, on bis return, 
that | was gone to bed again, as in- 
deed I was extremely tired with ris- 
ing so early, and the pains | had 
taken about Fosseuse, desired me to 
get up again, and go and see her: I 
told tim: all -was happily over; and 
that if | went to her, it would rather 
tend to discover than to conceal the 
matter.” He seemed extremely angry 
and this also vexed me not a little, 
as what I had done in the morning 
seemed to deserve a very different 
return.” 

Another pissage in the Princess's 
Memoirs gives a lively description of 
the horrors altending the Massacre 
at Paris: “* When in a very sound 
sleep,” says she, “ I was suddenly 
awakened by a knocking at the door, 
and calling out Navarre! Navarre! 

Gent. Mac, July, 1820, 
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My Nurse, thinking it was the King 
my husband, hastened to the door; 
it was a geatleman named De Tejan, 
bleeding very much, being wounded 
in two places, and with four Yeomen 
of the Guard at his heels, who forced 
their way after him into my bed- 
room. Herao to my bed, asa sanc- 
tuary: 1 leaped out and he after me, 
claspiog me round the body by the 
bed-side. We both cried out, one 
being no less frightened than the 
other. At length the Captain of the 
Guards came, and finding me io such 
a condition, though there was no call 
for pity, fell a laughing, as at some- 
thing droll.—In the Louvre, in the 
King’s sister’s chambers, even on her 
very bed, gentlemen are butchered, 
contrary to oaths and treaties! and 
Naniac, who had the character of 
one of the worthiest men at Court, 
laughs atthe sight! He laughs in this 
horrible juncture! on this so execra- 
ble day he could laugh !- 

“ Having shifted my linen (adds 
the Princess) because I was all over 
blood, and throwing a night-gown 
over me, | went to the apartment of 
Madame de Lorraine. | was no sooner 
in her ante-chamber, than a gentle- 
man, flying from the Yeomen of the 
Guard, was struck dead with a hal- 
bert close by me. Five or six days 
after, the authors of these doings hav- 
ing failed in their principal scope, 
they went another way to work, per- 
suading the Queen, my mother, to 
get me unmarried, who first made me 
swear to spezk the truth; then asked 
me some extraordinary questions re- 
lating to the King, and then said, 
* there was a way to unmarry me.’ | 
begged of her to believe that 1 did 
not understand what she asked me; 
but, as she had married me, | was for 
continuing sv.” 

Henry LV. having no children by 
her, an overture was made to her, in 
his name, for annulling the marriage; 
she assented to it in a manner equally 
noble, modest, and disinterested ; re- 
quiring only the discharge of her 
debts, and a decent allowance. 

Yours, &c. W.R 

———— 

Mr. Urpan, May 12. 
OR the entertainment of the cu- 
ricus, and the observations of 
your more serious Readers, I send 
you a copy of a Card, now in cir- 
culation 
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culativu from sume modern Sibyl, 
who bas taheu this public way of 
proclaiming her peofouud koowledge 
va the Diviwe Art of Foretelling Fu- 
ture Eveuts, aud the cheap method 
by which wfoemation of sv much 
cousequeuce way be vbtaived. 

“ Mrs. S. W. respectfully begs leave 
to inform the Nobility and Geuiry, that 
she practises the Art of Discoverine Fu- 
dure Events incidental to cither Sex, ia 
a freudiy way. Letters, post paid, at- 
tended to. Hours from 10 in the mom- 
ing till 9 at wight. [We omit the Resi- 
dence.] Fine Powder suld.” 

Ht was not without astonishment 
that 1 perused this novelty in Divi- 
uation ; and 1 could not help re- 
verting iv thought to those unea- 
lightened ages, when, favoured by 
the ignorance and blind superstition, 
of which they were the encouragers, 
aod which swayed the winds of the 
wisest of men; with no other preten- 
sions to divine influence than a hor- 
rid distortion of feature and body, 
too shocking even for modern prac- 
tisers to imitate, the primogenilors 
of this designing woman, by a few 
ambiguous answers, aud iacoherent 
expressions, left for the interpreta- 
tion of interest or artifice, could 
strike terrors into hearts before in- 
vineible, and make cowards, that 
bowed to them as slaves, exult over 
them as victors. | revolved this io 
my mind, Mr. Urban, and returned 
my grateful thanks for the abundant 
koowledge and truth enjoyed by the 
present race of meu at this enlight- 
ened period, to that Being who alone 
cap unveil ihe paths of futurity, and 
in whose breast alone things past, 
and to come, are together recorded. 

Yours, &c. Ja.G s. 

— 

Mr. Urnsan, June 5. 

ete false philanthrophy which 

would convert our Prisons into 
comfortable Hotels, and that morbid 
seusibility which cannot bear to see 
or hear of the infliction of pain or 
ignominious punishment upon a cri- 
minal, are, | am satisfied, among the 
prime causes of the increase of petty 
oflenders. Witb respect to young 





Culprits, | am convinced that nothing 
would so much diminish their num- 
bers as severe corporal chastisement, 
wud that summarily inflicted, upon 
proof of the offence before a Magis- 
traic, aid without previous or sub- 
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sequent imprisoament. If this power 
be thought lwo great to iatrust to a 
Magistrate (which is necessarily in- 
trusted tu every Schvooi-master, bigh 
and low, iu the Kingdom) let him 
form a Jury of the by-standers (four 
or five would be enough) and take 
their verdict before he passes sea- 
tence. If the Culprit be under six- 
teen years of age, let the punishment 
be inflicted in the same mauner, and 
with the same implements, as are used 
at our Public Schovis; and most of 
vur Legislators, past, preseut, and to 
come, Whigs, Tories, Rats, or Ra- 
dicals, will feelingly attest the efli- 
cacy of it. If he be above sixteen, 
let him, for deceucy sake, be honvur- 
ed with a cat upon his shoulders; and 
after the punishment, let him be re- 
stored to his parents or friends, if he 
has avy that will receive him; and if 
not, let him be sent to sume place of 
refuge, to be provided by Govern- 
weut for the purpose, till he can be 
placed in sume way of getting an ho- 
pest livelihood; the Magistrate should 
in such cases take the depositions of 
the witnesses in writing, as well for 
as against the Prisoner, and should 
transmit them, together with his judg- 
ment, to the Clerk of the Peace, to 
be filed of record for his own justi- 
fication. 

With respect to the Ladies, Mr. 
Urban, | hope 1 shall not shock you 
or your Readers by professing the bar- 
barous opimen, in opposition to the 
gallant, and let me add gailaot Ge- 
neral who advocated their cause so 
successfully in the last Parliament, 
that a proper measure of the same 
discipliae, applied discreetly, and not 
publicly, by persons of their own sex, 
to the very young and depraved part 
of them, if it did not produce a re- 
formation in their morals, would at 
least be a check tu sume of those dis- 
gusting exhibitions of indeceacy which 
we see in our streets, sometimes even 
at noon-day. Corrector. 

I 
Mr. Urpan, June 21. 
ILL some of your Correspond- 
euts, learned in the Law, 
take the trouble to affurd me infor- 
mation upon a question arising out 
of a statement, which was some time 
ago made in the public newspapers, 
relative to a proceeding at a Country 
Quarter Sessions. The case alluded 
to is that of a depraved youth, who, 
bewg 
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being convicted of picking pockets, 
was sentenced to six months impri- 
sonment, and to be whipped. Upon 
hearing his punishment, the offender, 
in a transport of rage, took off his 
shoe, which is related to have had an 
iron heel, and hurled it at the Chair- 
man, between whom and one of his 
Brother Magistrate it passed, how- 
ever, without striking either of them, 
The report proceeds, that the Bench, 
after a short consultation, made an 
alteration in their former seutence; 
viz. that the party should be impri- 
soned two years, instead of six months, 
and be whipped three times, instead 
of once: the first flagellation being 
thereupon immediately inflicted. 

What I wish to know is, whether 
this sentence is to be considered asa 
punishment of the offence of picking 
pockets, or of his conduct in Court? 
If the latter, whether the Court is 
constitutionally empowered to inflict 
such punishment summarily and with- 
out trial, and to what extent and de- 
gree their authority legally reaches? 
1 am aware that, in the case of a Li- 
beller, convicted and brought up for 
Judgment before the Court of King’s 
Beach, the Attorney-General of the 
day implored the Court to visit his 
conduct in Court (the bringing for- 
ward matter, which, in the opinion 
of that officer, was an aggravation 
of his original offence) with an aug- 
mentation of pauishment: but I can- 
not believe that any attention was 
paid to the request. The Libeller was 
punished justly, and no doubt in due 
measure for the offence of which he 
had been tried and found guilty, dy a 
Jury: but the Jury being the proper 
judges of the fact, and of the quo ani- 
mo, it seems (1 speak it with great 
deference) as if their decision ought 
to precede the adjudication and ap- 
portionoment of all puvishments what- 
svever. 

The offence of insulting Magistrates 
in the discharge of their duty is un- 
doubtedly very heinous; but let it be 
remembered, that the more heinous 
an. offence, the more necessary it is 
to establish pruof of the fact, and of 
the intention —veither of which, | 
presume, can be legally done but by 
bringing the matter before a Jury io 
the usual manner. | can suppore-a 
Culprit standing at the bar of a Court 
of Justice, at the awful moment of re- 
ceiving his sentence, so trausported 


and afflicted by it, as to be for the 
time deprived of his proper senses, 
and of all command of himself. 1 
can conceive that such ao one might 
be guilty of the utmost violation of 
decency and decorum, indeed | re- 
member a case in point: but | pre- 
sume that either due allowance should 
be made, as was done in the instance 
to which | have just alluded, by a 
very humane and merciful Judge, now 
no more; or that, if the circumstances 
of the affair were extremely atrocious, 
they ought to be made a separate, 
distinct, and future cause fur consi- 
deration: —when all passion and all 
personal feelings might have subsid- 
ed, and when it would be impossible 
that an otherwise perhaps, lenient 
sentence should be attributed to any 
thing like resentment or irritation. 
Rvery body knows that all Courts 
of Justice must be censtitutionally 
authorized to maintain and enforce 
their own dignity, and to punish con- 
tempts. Bat 1 thiuk it may be fairly 
questioned whether a sentence once 
pronounced should either be miti- 
gated or aggravated in consequence 
of the after-conduct of the party seu- 
tenced. Would not such a practice 
be an infringement of the rights of 
Jurors, and of course of the British 
subject? Without the’ most distant 
intention to defeud or extenuate the 
atrocity of such an aitack on the Ma- 
gistrates before alluded to, it may not 
be amiss to agitate the general ques- 
tion, whether the proceedings were 
quite regular in the above instance, 
in order to discover the grounds on 
which rests that great axiom of Bri- 
tish Jurisprudence, that proof is ne- 
cessary to constilute guilt. | say we 
have no proof at ali that the man 
was not as mad as Peg Nicholsov; 
and L believe thatnobody ever thought 
of proposing a flagellation for that 
lady, however shocking and detest- 
able the attempt which brought ber 
into public notoriety. Perhaps there 
may have been some error or mis- 
statement in the reported account of 
the proceedings; and if sv, your widely 
circulating pages will afford an op- 
portunity to the parties to correct +, 
and to remove the doubts which have 
oceasioved the present intrusion of 
A Kwursrorp May. 
P.S. Since writing the above, I 
have read in the newspapers an ac- 
count of the sevteace of 18 months 
impri- 
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imprisonment, changed into that of 
seven years transportation, by a Judge, 
to whom an offender, after sentence, 
but before it was recorded, had been 
impertinent. 1 forbear to make any 
remark on this statement ; of the cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of which | 
koow nothing but by the report of 
the press; but it indaces me the more 
earnestly to desire to know the law 
ou a subject so important to the rights 
of an Englishman. To what extent 
might not such a discretion be some- 
times extended ? 


— — 


Lerrers From tue ConTINENT. 
(Continued from p. 581.) 
Letter VII. 

Paris, Aug. 13, 1818. 

oF ereeas morning we met in 

the street and ——. We 
walked along with them to the Pan- 
theon. The Pent Neuf, which we 
crossed in our way, is not new, but 
is the oldest bridge in Paris; on this 
bridge, before the Revolution, stood 
the statue of Heory 1V. who laid the 
first stone of it; this statue, which 
had stood 200 years, was pulled down 
in 1792, and entirely demolished; a 
new one in place of it has been pre- 
pared by public subscription, and this 
was the day which the news-papers 
had announced for the fixing it, when 
there was to be a grand military pro- 
cession: the statue was to be drawn 
by oxen with gilded horns, &ce. but 
unfortunately for us, it is not quite 
ready, and the ceremony is postponed 
for a few days. In the Place Louis 
XV. which I mentioned before, there 
was a statue of that King, which was 
also destroyed in Sept. 1792, and in 
its place the Goddess of Liberty was 
set up, and in front of her a guillo- 
tine; and this was the chief scene of 
ithe butchery which attended the Re- 
volution. Here Louis XVI. was be- 
headed. This statue, as well as the 
other, is to be restored. After all 
that has been said, and truly, of the 
horrors of the French Revolution 
and ils pernicious consequences, I se- 
riously think that its ultimate con- 
sequences are already proving less 
pernicious than we could ever have 
expected ; and greatly less so than 
these of our English Revolution in 
the 17th century, which apparently 
was not half so horrible.. But the 





men who murdered Charles}. were 
professedly saints; they had the Bi- 
bles always in their pockefs, were 
seeking the Lord, and thought they 
were doing God service in killing. the 
King » and hence for a whole century 
afterwards, any thing like serious re- 
ligion fell under contempt; a very 
dead era succeeded, which conlioved 
till about the middle of the last cen- 
tury. Now the actors in the French 
Revolution were professed Atheists, 
and therefore nothing which they did 
could be considered out of character, 
however wicked. They proceeded to 
such lengths as disgusted the rest of 
mankind. The same abhorrence of 
the principles of the actors has beea 
the result, which followed in the case 
of Cromwell and the Puritans; and 
now we see a general spirit stirred up 
of spreading the Bible, and of educat- 
ing the rising generation in Christian 
principles: this is the case as to edu- 
cation at least in France, as well as 
in England. A large church in Paris 
is open twice every Sunday, in whieh 
the service of the Church of England, 
and Sermons are given in English, it 
is very near the Louvre; the Rev. 
Mr. Forster is the Minister. A Bible 
Society is about to be established in 
Paris, with the consent of the Govern- 
ment. The Church of St. Genevieve 
was built by Louis XV. : it is an uni- 
form Grecian building with a large 
dome; and the vanity of the French 
leads them to compare it to St. Peter's 
at Rome, though not half the size; 
it is, however, handsome. The Re- 
volutionists converted this into a Pan- 
THEON, a place of sepulture and mo- 
numenta!l fame for their clan. If 1 
had expected any gratification from 
seeing their monuments, I should have 
been disappointed ; the whole interior 
isempty, not a statue or monument, 
or furniture of any kind is to be seen. 
You are thenconducted into the vaults 
below, where they shew two ugly 
wooden tombs of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, a statue of the former, and the 
bufial places of some of Buonaparte’s 
Generals, who are not honoured eveu 
with mouuments. Over the entrance 
into the Pantheon, the following re- 
volutionary inscriptions are still suf- 
fered to remain uneffaced, “ Unilé 
el Indivisibilité de la Republique.” 
“‘ Liberté, Egalité, ow la Mort.” “La 
Loi est expression de la volonté geé- 
nérale.” TheCommissary, who — 

the 
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the building, attributed the unfinished 
state of the Pantheon to the poverty 
of the French King, but the French 
King will kaow better how to em- 
ploy his money than in garnishing 
the sepulchres of Rousseau and. Vol- 
taire. Fromthe Pantheon we proceed- 
ed to the Luxemburg Palace, which 
is large and handsome, and has very 
extensive gardens in excellent order, 
though open to the public. In the 
palace we found sume good statues, 
but all the valuable paintings which 
composed the Luxemburg Gallery 
have been taken to the Louvre. lo 
this palace is the Chamber of Peers, 
a handsome room, though small com- 
pared to our House of Lords; here 
Marshal Ney was tried: adjoining it 
is the Royal Chamber of Audience, 
with the King’s throne, on which he 
receives the homage of the Peers. In 
returning through the front of the 
Thuilleries Palace, 1 noticed a sub- 
terranean passage from the Palace, 
which emerges into one of the walks 
at some distance ; this, it seems, was 
wade by Buonaparte, who did not 
choose tou pass through the thorough- 
fare in the immediate front of the Pa- 
lace, aud made this road for privacy. 
The walk to which it leads is sur- 
rounded by pallisadoes, and capable 
of excluding the public when desired, 
which of course was done when the 
Ewperor chose to walk. When he 
issued from the subterranean passage, 
the Parisians used to say that the Lion 
was coming out of his den. This 
made him very angry.—All the Cua- 
nities in Paris, if they may be so 
called, are Institutions maintained 
and directed by Government: there 
is po voluntary subscription from 
privaie individuals, nor have they 
any controul. As there are uo poor 
laws, there are several hospitals io 
which the old, infirm, sick, mad, va- 
gabonds, and others who are in dan- 
ger of perishing, are placed; but 
whether they are sufficiently spacious 
or numerous for receiving all objects, 
1 should doubt. The priacipal of 
these hodge-pot hospitals (or hospices 
as the French call them, for they con- 
fine the word hospital to a place for 
the sick) is the Bicétre, a sort of 
house of correction for men; and the 
Salpetriere, a similar place for wo- 
men: the Bicétre stands about two 
miles from Paris, the Salpetriere at 
the S. W. extremity of the town. In 
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the general rummage which took 
place at the Revolution in 1792, it 
was found that both these institutions 
were in a wretched state of mis- 
management: there was no classifi- 
cation, no employment, bo attention 
to morals, none to cleanliness or 
health ; the different cases were then 
classed, order and regularity intro- 
duced, an attention to the whole- 
someness of the diet began to be paid, 
and all, of whatever sex, in both es- 
tablishments who were able to work 
were compelled to do so. There are 
about 6000 women and girls in the 
Salpetriere, and between 2 and 3000 
men in the Bicétre. What is the ex- 
act proportion of male lunatics in the 
latter I have not ascertained, but the 
female lunatics in the former are 
about 600; Dr. Pinel is the Physi- 
cian. The male lunatics in the Bi- 
cétre are said to be in a damp un- 
wholesome part of that building, and 
only 100 of them have separate beds. 
Not having much time left, I thought 
it more material, instead of visiting 
either of these Institutions, to make 
inquiry after another upon a differ- 
ent plan, appropriated entirely for 
lunatics, and in which no paupers are 
admitted. This is the Royal House 
of Health at Charenton, a village 
about three miles from the barriers 
of Paris, and about six from the mid- 
die of the town. Immediately on re- 
turniog from the Luxemburg Palace 


. yesterday afternoon, I took a hack- 


ney coach, which.in something less 
than an hour and a half brought me 
to the place. Charenton isa pleasant 
village, situated on’ the river Marne, 
near its confluence with the Seine. 
The situation reminded me a little 
of that of the Asylum at Notting- 
ham. The house stands near the foot 
of a hill, with a large garden behind 
it, extending nearly to the summit. 
The house is a very irregular pile of 
building, and seems to have been add- 
ed to at different times; it was ori- 
ginally a small lunatic institution 
founded by monks, but in 1797. the 
Government put it on ils present 
footing. I was introduced to Mr. 
Goven, pupil to the second Physi- 
cian, who is employed as an assist- 
ant; he thas not yet graduated; he 
is an intelligent young man, and has 
translated into French a medical 
work by Dr. Thomas, of Salisbury : 
he told me I could not possibly be 
allowed 
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allowed to see the patients, there 
being a rule that prohibited it, as it 
was considered that the friends of 
patients, or themselves, if restored 
to sanity, might dislike their being 
shewn; in fact, that it was a private 
mad-house, though under the ma- 
pagement of government. We walk- 
ed into the garden, which is extremely 
pleasant, and he gave me the follow- 
ing particulars: there are 430 pa- 
tients; 280 men, and 150 women, 
who are io distinct parts of the build- 
ing; they are admitted at the rate of 
payment adequate to their circum- 
stances; persons who can pay no- 
thing are sent to the Bicétre or Sal- 
petriere. The establishment costs 
government nothing; the payments 
of the patients being adequate to the 
salaries and expences. The highest 
payments of patients is 1300 francs 
or 541. sterling; the lowest is half 
that sum. The Ist physician, Mr. 
Roger Collard, has a salary of 6000 
francs or 2501. a year; he resides in 
Paris. The 2nd physician lives in 
the house, and has a salary of 2500 
francs or 105/. There is a Superin- 
tendant or Director whom I saw; I 
did not inquire his salary, but should 
suppose it not more than half that of 
the 2nd physician: there is also an 
Apothecary. I saw two or ‘three 
Clerks in the Director’s Office who 
seemed fully employed in keeping 
accounts, making out bills, &. The 
establishment provides servants: 
there are 40 at present: they reckon 
one to ten patients. A patient may 
have his own servant by paying ex- 
tra. Each sex of patients is attended 
by servants of the same. The rules 
are voluminous, but are not iu print ; 
they are approved by the Minister of 
the Interior. The patients are class- 
ed as their cases may be; the furious, 
the composed, and the convalescent, 
are kept separate; all have separate 
beds. Chains have not been used in 
any of the three Lunatic Establish- 
ments of Paris for 20 years; the pa- 
tients are confined by strait waist- 
coats and straps. Patients play at 
cards and other games; some of them 
are employed in different kinds of 
work. They are taken into the gar- 
den daily, and take exercise; there 
are vo airing Courts; and only one 
garden, which is laid out with shrubs 
and flowers, and is in such a stile of 
nealness, that it is evident the pa- 
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tients are never for a moment left to 
themselves. The males and females 
are brought out at different parts of 
the day. A Priest lives in the house 
and performs religious offices to the 
convalescent patients, and others ca- 
pable of attending; the number of 
these is about 60. The rules probi- 
bit the servants from punishing or 
ill-treating patients. The Physicians 
take no fees from the patients’ friends, 
but there is no rule against it. Visi- 
tors appointed by government come 
four times a year, at fixed periods. 
The other two Lunatic Establish- 
ments, Mr. Goven believes are not 
visited at all. The oumber of ser- 
vants in proportion to patients in 
those is fewer, but Mr. Goven has 
not heard of any want of attention 
to cleanliness. At the Maison de 
Sante, escapes seldom happen, as the 


‘patients are always under the eye of 


the servants; yet the walls of the 
building and garden are not high, and 
it does not present the appearance of 
a place of confinement. There have 
been no suicides amongst the patients, 
but four or five deaths by suffocation 
in eating ; one was choked by a mut- 
ton bone, and when Mr. Goven open- 
ed the body he found another bone 
had entered the lungs of the sanie 
man. Mr. Goven had not heard of 
the Quaker’s Retreat, or of the ex- 
istence of such a religious Society as 
Quakers. He was extremely atten- 
tive, and spoke English as well as he 
could, in order to assist in giving me 
information. On my road to Cha- 
rentou, I passed within about a mile 
of the famous old gothic Castle and 
Tower or Dunjon of St. Vincennes, 
the place where Buonaparte murder- 
ed the Duke D’Enghien; I had a 
distinct and full view ot it; I had 
not, however, time to visit it; for I 
had engaged to dine with at five 
at a Restaurateurs, and when I got 
back from Charenton it was past 
seven, and they began to think me 
lost. Having been prevailed on to 
postpone our departure to-day, and 
to accompany in a visit to Ver- 
sailles, 1 am just returned from 








thence. X. 
(To be continued. ) 
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Keiths, Lord Keith and Altvie, he 
ritary Earls or Great Marshals of 
Scotland and heritable keepers of the 
Regalia, which for their safe custody 
were usually lodged in the eastle of 
Edinburgh. -At the time of the grand 
Rebellion against Charles |. they 
were for security conveyed from the 
Castle of Edinburgh to the Castle of 
Dunotter; but the latter being be- 
sieged by ihe Rebels, some trusty 
persons, previous to. its surrender, 
privately conveyed from thence the 
aforesaid Regalia, and in order to 
prevent them falling into the hands 
of Oliver Cromwell and his adherents, 
deposited them under-ground in the 
Church of King Kenneth, commonly 
called Kineff, about four. miles dis- 
tant. At the same time Sir Joho 
Keith, third sun of William then Earl 
Marshal, went abroad, and from 
thence, as had been concerted, wrote 
a letter to his friends in Scotland, ac- 
quainting them that he was safely 
arrived with the Regalia. This let- 
ter was industriously suffered to fail 
into the hands of the Oliverians, who 
thereupon gave over all hopes of 
finding them. 

Upon the Restoration, King Charles 
the Second, in consideration of the 
services done by Sir William Keith, 
and as a reward for his singular loy- 
alty, created him Knight Marshal, 
and entailed that dignity upon his fa- 
wily, with a pension suitable there- 
unto. At the same time granling 
him an augmentation of aris to his 
paternal coat*. Afterwards, on the 
26th of June 1677, his Majesty called 
him to bis council, and honeored 
him with the title of Earl of Kinioir, 
Lord Keith of Inverarie and Keith- 
siall, lu 1682 he was one of the 
Privy Council, and made Lord Trea- 
surer depute, in which office he con- 
tinued till the Treasury was turned 
into a Commission, sometime alter 
King James the Second’s accession to 
the thrones, W.R. 

A 
Harcourt-street, 
Dublin, July 6. 
IVE years have nearly elapsed 
since | addressed to you a letter, 
containing a prospectus of a topo- 


Mr. Unpan, 





* Gules, a scepter and sword saltyr- 
ways, with an imperial crown in chief, 
all proper, within au orle of eight thistles 
Or. 
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graphical work on Ireland, (see vol. 
LXXXV. ii. p. 197.) 

Siuce that time I have been oceu- 
pied ia the business of compilation 
and arrangement, and have likewise 
printed ove volume in quarto, inti- 
tuled, ** The History and Antiquities 
of the Collegiate and Cathedral 
Church of St. Patrick, Dublin; with 
Biographical Memoirs of its Deaus,” 
This volume is offeredas aspecimen of 
the work, and as a sampleof the sort of 
materials which I have collected, and 
which I propose to give to the world, 
provided that the public shall deem it 
worthy of their encouragement. 

The portion vow published is not 
intended to occupy the station of a 
first volume whea the work shall be 
completed ; it is only presented first, 
because, from the coucurrence of a 
variety of circumstances it was the 
soovest ready for publication. Hav- 
ing, however, commenced with the 
History of Cathedrals, 1 think it ex- 
pedient to fiuish that part of my task 
before I proceed to any other; the 
next part will therefore comprise the 
History of the Cathedral of the Holy 
Trinity, Dublin. These two portions, 
comprehending the History of the 
Cathedrals of the Metropolis of Ire- 
land, will form one volume of the 
Work. Pursuant to the plan originally 
proposed, each Part will form withia 
itself a distinct and perfect Work. 

The Volume which is now before 
the publick, will perhaps be judged 
disproportioned in s:ze:—where so 
many pages are dedicated to the His- 
tory of one Cathedral, some will be 
apt to question the possibility of 
keeping up a conformity in all its 
parts, without extending the Work to 
an extravagant size. To these ob- 
jections the answer is; first, that it 
is not intended to treat so fully of the 
topography of places, or history of 
establishments which are not of the 
Metropolis; and secondly, the greater 
portion of the present volume is 
occupied with the Life of Swift, 
whose private history is so identified 
with the political interests of Ireland 
during the age in which he lived, 
that it may be doubted whether the 
public events of that nation could be 
more properly related in any other 
place.—To eradicate all the errone- 
ous conceptions which ihe world have 
evtertained relative to the character 
of that great mau secwed to the 
Author 
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Author a matter of no small import- 
ance ; this could not be done in any 
way so satisfactorily, as by explain- 
iog the particular interests of this 
country, to which the conduct of 
Swift was strictly conformable.—The 
Author is not conscious of having in- 
troduced any- irrelevant matter into 
this memoir; whether those trans- 
actions are more properly related 
here, in the Life of Swift, or else- 
where in some other part of the work, 
is perhaps the only questions they 
are illustrative of the History of Ire- 
land, and the developement of which 
is one of the chief objects of the pre- 
sent work. 


* Yours, &c. W. Monck Mason. 


a 


Mr. Ursay, May 13. 

= following account of the 

creation of Anue Bullen to 
the dignity of a Marchioness * by Hen. 
Vill. (which took place at Windsor, 
on Sunday, ist of Sept. 1532, in the 
24th year of his reign,) is extracted 
from a curious old MS. and which 
probably you will judge of suflicient 
inierest to insert in your widely cir- 
culated Magazine. 

** The King being set in his Chair 
of State in the Presence Chamber, 
and attended by most of his chief 
Nobility, the said Anne was thither 
conducted with a great train of Cour- 
tiers, both men and women. The 
Heralds went foremost; then Garter 
with the Charter; after whom the 
Lady Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Duke of Norfolk, upon her left arm 
carried a robe of estate of crimson 
velvet, furred with ermines, and in 
her right hand a coronet of gold. 
Then the said Anne, with her hair 
loose hanging about her shoulders, 
attired in her inward garment, or 
surcoat of crimson velvet, lined with 
ermine, also with straight sleeves 
going to the middest, between Eliza- 
beth Countess of Rutland on her 
right hand, and Dorothy Countess 
of Sussex on her left; whom many 
noble ladies followed. But she being 
brought towards the King, thrice 
made her obeyzance, and coming 
unto him, fell down on her knees. 
The King gave the Charter, before 
delivered unto him, unto the Bishop 


of Winchester, his Secretary, to be 
read, which as he was reading aloud, 
at these words Mantella inductionem, 
the Kiog put upon Anne the Mar- 
chioness, the robe of estate delivered 
tu him’ by Lady Mary; and at the 
words. Circuli aurei in Capite, &c. 
put also on her head a. coro- 
net of gold. At length the Charter 
being read, the King gave unto ‘her 
two Charters, one of her creation of 
a Marchioness, and to the heirs male 
of her body, the other for receiving 
a 1000 pounds yearly t+ for the main- 
tenance of that dignity ;—all which 
performed, she gave the King most 
humble thanks, and so baving on her 
the robe of estate, and a coronet upon 
her head, with the trumpets aloud 
sounding, departed. W.R 





COPY of Quene Anne Bullen’s Let- 
ter to King Henrie the Eighth, 
found amongst the Lord Cromwell's 
papers. 

** Sir, — Your Grace’s displeasure, 
and my imprisonment, are thinges soe 
strange unto mee, as what to write 
or what to express, | am altogether 
ignorant. 

“Whereas you send unto mee, 
(willinge mee to express a truth, and 
soe to obtayne your favour) by such 
a one whome you knowe to bee 
my antient professed enemye, I nve 
sooner received this messuage, when 
I rightlie conceived your meaning ; 
and if, as you say, confesseing a 
truth, indeed may procure my saflie, 
{ shall, with all willingness, and du- 
tie, performe your command; but 
lett not your Grace ever imagine 
that your poore wife will ever bce 
brought to acknowledge a faulte, 
where not so much as a thought ever 
proceeded; and tospeaketruthe neverr 
prince had wife more loyall in all 
dutie, and in all true affection, then 
you have ever found in Anne Bullen, 
with what name and place I should 
willinglie have contented myselfe, if 
God, and your Grace’s pleasure, had 
soe been pleased; neither did | at any 
time forget my selfe, in exaltation 
or reverenced Queenneshipp, but 
that I always loukt for such an al- 
teration as now I find; for the ground 
of my preferment being on noe sure 
foundation, when your Grace's faneic 





* She was created Marchioness of Pem- 
broke, Rapin’s History of England. 





+ Payable out of the Revenses of the 
Bishopric of Durham, Rapin’s Hist. Eng. 
the 
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the least alteration whereof I know 
was fitt and sufficient to draw that 
fancie to somme other favourite; you 
have chosen me from a lowe estate to 
bee your Queenne and companion, 
farr beyond my deserte or desire; if 
then you find mee worthie of such 
honour, would your Grace lett not 
any light fancie, or bad councell of 
my enemyes draw your princely fa- 
vourfrom mee, neither lett thatstaine, 
that unworthie staine of a disloyall 
harte towards your good Grace, ever 
cast soe foule a blotte on your most 
dutifall wife, and the infant princesse 
your daughter: Try mee, good Kinge, 
but lett mee have a lawful Tryall, and 
lett not my sworne enemyes sil as my 
accusers and judges; you lett mee re- 
ceive an open tryall, for my truth 
shall feare noe open shame, then shall 
you see either my innocence cleared, 
your suspicion and conscience satis- 
fied, the ignominie and the slander of 
the world stopped, or my guilte 
Openly declared, soe that whatsoever 
God or you may determyne of mee 
your Grace may bee free from an 
open censure, and my offence being 
soe lawfullie proved, your Grace is 
at libertie, both before God aod man, 
not only to execute worthie punish- 
ment on mee, as an unfaithfull wife, 
but to follow your affection already 
settled on that partie for whose sake 
l am notasI am, whose name I would 
summe good while since have poynt- 
ed unto your Grace, being not iguo- 
rant of my suspicion therein, but if 
you have already determyned of mee, 
and that not onely my death, but an 
infamous slander must bring them 
the enioying of your desired happi- 
ness, then | desire of God, that hee 
will pardon your sions therein, and 
likewise my enemeys the instrumente 
thereof, and that hee will not call 
you to a strickt accompt for your 
uoprincely and cruel usage of mee at 
his general judgment seate, where 
both you onl my selfe must shortlie 
appeare, and in whose iust judgment 
1 doubt not, whatsower the world 
may think of mee, my ivnocence 
shall bee openly known and suffi. 
cientlie cleared. My last, and onely 
request shail bee, that my selfe may 
bare the burthen of your grave dis- 
pleasure, and that it may not touch 
the innocent soules of those poore 
gentlemen, whom (as I understand) 
Gent. Mac. July, 1820. 
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are likewise in straighte imprison- 
ment for my sakes if ever I have 
found favour in your sight, if ever 
the name of Anne Bullen have been 
pleasing in your eares, lett me ob- 
tayne this last request, and I will 
forebeare to trouble your Grace any 
further, with my earnest prayers to 
the Trynitie to have your Grace in 
his good keepinge, and to direct you 
in all your actions, 

“ From my doleful prison in the 
Tower, thissixth of May; Your most 
loyall aod faithfull wife, 

“ Anne BuLLEN.” 
—_—__ ‘ 
Ancient Anecdotes, &c. 
Srom Vaterivs Maximus, 
by Dr. Carsy, West Square. 
(Continued from p. 519.) 
UT first, Mr. Urban, allow me to 
say a few words in reply to your 
Correspondent, “ Bota S1pes,” (parti. 
p-424) who wishes me to notice the va- 
riations occurring in the narratives of 
other authors, who have related the 
same facts. I am (as he obligingly 
supposes) not unapprised of the exist- 
ence of those different statements: 
and, if I were, I could derive the ne- 
cessary information from the mar- 
ginal references in Kappe’s edition, 
from which I edited the pocket vo- 
lume of Valerius, lately published, 
and which I still use in making these 
extracts for the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine. But, granting this, | still claim a 
little indulgence.—If, with a view to 
either profit or fame, 1 were to pub- 
lish “a just volume” of “ Ancient 
Anecdotes,” the reader would un- 
doubtedly have a right to expect 
that I should have noticed the vari- 
ations of the different narrators. But, 
in the present case, I have simply un- 
dertaken to give extracts from Vale- 
rius alone : and, asthese, and any other 
communications of mine to any pe- 
riodic publication, are all gratuitous ; 
it were perhaps not unreasunable in 
me to expect, that those readers who 
derive any gratification from the pe- 
rusal of these anecdotes, should _ra- 
ther be satisfied with what little I 
have done, than displeased at my 
leaving any thing undone.—And now 
to the Anecdotes themselves. 

The poet Euripides showed a bold 
contempt of public opinion, which 
few modern Dramatists would ven- 

ture 
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ture to imitate. During the per- 
formance of one of his tragedies, the 
audience expressed their disappro- 
bation of a certain passage, aud de- 
sired that it should be expunged. 
But the Poet, stepping forward on 
the stage, declared aloud, that he 
composed his pieces for the purpose 
of giving, not of receiving, instruc- 
tion. —Lib. 3, 7, 1 Extern. 

On another occasion, that Bard 
happening to mention to a contem- 
porary dramatist, that, during three 
days of laborious study, he had not 
been able to produce more than three 
lines; the other, in a tone of exul- 
tation, observed that he himself had, 
with perfect ease, written a hundred 
verses in the same space. ‘ But,” 
replied Euripides, “ there is this ma- 
terial difference between your verses 
and mise, that yours will not live 
above three days, whereas mine will 
live for ever:” which confident pre- 
diction we may consider as verified ; 
since so many of his pieces, after 
having survived the lapse of two- 
and-twenty centuries, are now, by the 
aid of typography, placed beyond the 
reach of destruction, while the pro- 
ductions of that more ready writer 
are all extinct and forgotten.—Jbid. 

Antigenidas, an eminent performer 
on the flute, having introduced one 
of his disciples to play in the public 
theatre at Athens, the latter, though 
a good proficient in his art, was un- 
successful in his first efforts to please 
the audience. The master, however, 
disregarding the expression of their 
displeasure, boldly stepped forward, 
to encourage his pupil, and, address- 
ing him aloud, “ Play on,” said he, 
‘to me and the Muses.” —Lib. 3, 1, 
2 Extern. 

When Zeuxis-had finished his cele- 
brated portrait of Helen, he felt so 
conscious of its superior excellence, 
that, without waiting for the public 
opinion on his performance, he added 
to the picture those lines from the 
third book of the Iliad, which Pope 
has thus translated, or paraphrased : 
** No wonder, such celestial charms 
For nine long years have set the world in 

arms. 
What winuing graces! what majestic mien! 
She moves a goddess, and she looks a 
queen ;” 
(on which, by the bye, it may not 
be amiss to observe to the English 
reader, that this anticlimax, from the 








7 [Jaly, 
goddess to the queen, does not appear 
in the text of Homer, where, instead 
of the latter couplet, we find the sin- 
gle idea, that, ** in countenance, she 
bears a strovg [or wonderful] like- 
ness to the immortal goddesses.” }— 
Lib. 3, 7, 3 Extern. 

A lame Spartan, joining the ranks 
of his countrymen to march against 
the enemy, and being ridiculed by 
some bystander for going to battle 
under that disadvantage, replied, that 
his intention was, to fight, not to run 
away.— Lib. 3, 1,8 Ext. 

Another Spartan, going to oppose 
the Persians, and hearing some ‘per- 
son observe that the showers of their 
arrows were sufficient to darken the 
light of the sun, replied : “I am glad 
to hear it. We shall fight the more 
comfortably in the shade.”—/Jbid. 

(To be continued.) 
mn 
Or Homer. 


Mr.Urspan, Queen’sSq.Bloomsbury. 
LEXANDER the Great having 
found a rich little coffer among 

Darius’s spoils, gave orders that it 
should be reserved for him to keep 
his Homer in, saying, that ‘he was 
the best and most faithful counsellor 
he had in his military affairs;” for 
the same reason Cleomenes, the son 
of Anaxandridas, said, that ‘he was 
the Lacedemonian Poet, because he 
was the best master for the discipliire 
of war.” 

This singular and particular com- 
meodation is also left of him in the 
judgment of Plutarch, that “ he is 
the only author in the world that 
never glutted his readers, presenting 
himself always in different lights, and 
always flourishing in somenew grace.” 

The merry droll Alcibiades, having 
asked one who pretended to learning, 
for a book of Homer, gave him a 
box on the ear because he had none, 
which he thought as scandalous as we 
should for one of our priest's robe 
without a breviary *. 

Zenophanes complained one day to 
Hiero, the tyrant of Syracuse, that 
‘*he was so poor, that he had not 
wherewithal to maintain two ser- 
vants.” The tyrant replied, “ Ho- 
mer, who was much poorer than you 
are, keeps above ten thousand now 
he is dead.” W.R. 





* Plutarch, in his Life of Alcibiades, 
chap. 3. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urnpan, 

2 following is a copy of the 

opinion of Clarencieux King of 
Arms, as to whom the Pulpit Cloth 
at solemn funerals belongs; and as 
the right to this cloth is at the pre- 
sent day often disputed, perhaps you 
will give this Opinion a place in your 
Magazine, for the information of all 
whom it may concern. W.R. 


“To all and singular Magistrates and 
Ministers, ecclesiastical aud civil, whom 
this case may concern, or in anywise ap- 
pertains, or before whom these presents 
may come, to be seen, heard, or read, and 
to every of them greeting :—Know ye, 
that by means of a late controversy grown 
between a Parson of a Church in Loudon, 
and his Parish Clerk, to whom the Pulpit 
Cloth should or ought to belong or apper- 
tain at solemn funerals, the Church or 
any part thereof being garnished with 
black, the said controversie resting as yet 
undecided (although in question before 
the Ordinary), for the avoiding of all 
such further question or strife which might 
growe, touching the premises; I, Robert 
Cooke, alias Clarencieux principal Herald 
and King of Arms of the East, West, and 
South parts of this realm of England, from 
the river of Treat Southwards, being ear- 
nestly requested and desired of the said 
Parish Clerks of the City of London, to 
shew myne opinion and knowledge unto 
whom justly the said Pulpit Cloth doth 
belong and appertaine at all solemn fune- 
tals; at whose request | the said Claren- 
cieux King of Arms, do give therein my 
diffiuitte sentence, boih by authentic and 
knowledge, that at any funeral of any 
estate whatsoever, the Pulpit Cloth doth 
belong and rightly appertaineth unto the 
Parish Clerk, without any manner of ex- 
ception, whither the Pulpit stand in the 
Quoyre or body of the Church; all whiche 
to justifie for truth, { have hereunto set 
my hand and seal of office, the xvth day 
of September, in the year of our Lord, 
1589, and in the xx1 year of the reign of 
our Sovereigne Ladie Elizabeth, by the 
Grace of God, Queen of England, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. 

** Kopert Cooks, alias 
Crarencieux Roy D’Armes,” 
a 

Mr. Ursan, July 14. 

{ AM tempted in my old age once 

more to renew my correspond- 
ence with you. Having had occasion 
lately to look over my papers, I laid 
my hand upon the one which I here- 
with send you. It may be deemed 
worthy of preservation in your va- 
luable miscellaneous Repository, as a 
curious piece of information to those 


Pulpit Cloth at Funerais. 
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at least whom it may concern. 
history of it is this: 

In the year 1793 1 had been, for 
some years, in expectation of the 
fulfilment of a promise from the Mi- 
nister for some preferment, that 
should be tenable with what I then 
held. I was advised to as¢ertain 
what livings of that nature were in 
his gift; to look out for any vacancy 
occurring therein; and to make, as 
soon as possible, i application for 
it. Accordingly, I drew out for this 
purpose, from “ Bateman's Royal 
Ecclesiastical Gazetteer,”’a list of such 
livings. But finding one amongst 
them rated in the King’s Book exactly 
at 20/. and understanding that it was 
a matter of doubt whether the Minis- 
ter or the Lord Chancellor had the 
right to present to the Liviogs so 
rated, I procured access to the Church 
Book, iu the Secretary of State's Ot- 
fice, for the purpose of a search as to 
what had been the practice. This-re- 
port, if it may be so called, was the 
result; a copy of which was sent to 
the Secretary of the Minister. 

Crericus SOragieNsIs Primus. 


Report upon an Examination into 
the Right and Practice of Presen- 
tation to Ecclesiastical Benefices 
by the Minister, and by the Lord 
Chancellor, for the Time being. 
Nov. 1793. 


Tue Ricut or PRESENTATION 1N 
THE Crown. 

1. “ The King is Patron paramount of 
all Benefices in England, In virtue of 
which the right and care of filling all such 
Churches as are not regularly filled by 
other patrons, belongs to the Crown.” 
Gibson, 803. 

2. “The King hath right to present to 
all dignities and benefices of the advowson 
of archbishoprics and bishoprics, during 
the vacation of the sees.” Ibid. 

3. ** Upon promotion of any person to 
a bishopric, the King hath right to present 
to such benefices or dignities as the per- 
son was possessed of before such promo- 
tion. This right of presenting upon pro- 
motion by the King, as making the avoid - 
ance which would not otherwise happen, 
is now an uncontested right of the Crown.” 
Ibid. 


Tue Ricat or PRESENTATION BY 
THE Lorp CHANCELLOR. 

“ The Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal, for the time being, hath 
the privilege of presenting to the King’s 
Benefices under the yearly value of 20 

marks, 
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marks, in the King’s Books. The Year 
Book, 38 E. III. 3, 8, 9. Bro. quare im- 
pedit 65. But as I take it at this day, 
the use is for the Chancellor to present to 
Livings under the yearly value of 20/.”— 
Watson, 4th edit. chap, 9. p.75. See 
also Rolls of Parl. 1 Hen. VI. 24. vol. IV, 
p- 174, 

“* Yet the King may present to any of 
his undervalued Livings, if he please,” 
Watson, chap. 9. p. 75. 


So the Lord Chancellor's right to 
present is only a matter of favour, 
say the Lawyers, and not enforceable 
by common law. 

“The Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal, for the time being, hath 
right to present to benefices appertaining 
to the King under a certain yearly value, 
in the King’s Books. This privilege ex- 
tended only to benefices of 20 marks, or 
under ; but was enlarged probably about 
the time of the new valuation in the reign 
of Hen. VIII. to all benefices of 20/. or 
under.” Gibson, 803, 4. 

** But whereas it hath been said (Wat- 
son, chap. 9. p.75) that the King, if he 
please, may present to such Livings under 
the value of 20/, &c.”? Gibson, 804, 


This last sentence is quoted to show 
that Livings under the value of 20/. 
are meant all along by Gibson, agree- 
ably to the old rule, viz. “* under a 
certain yearly value;” and not, as 
seems carelessly expressed by him in 
declaring the new rule,—“ Livings of 
20/. or under.” 

And “ Benefices appertaining to 
the King” cannot mean those bene- 
fices which were to become void by 
the neglect of others, or by promo- 
tion of the persons possessed of them 
at the time of such promotion ; for 
such benefices did not appertain to 
the King at the time of granting this 
favour of presentation to the Lord 
Chancellor. 

All that is here quoted from Gib- 
son is repeated by Burn, 4th edit. 
1 vol. p. 126, 7, 8, 9, and 30. 


“The Lord Chancellor became patron 
of all the King’s Livings under the value 
of 20/. per annum in the King’s Books.” 
Blackstone, 1st edit. vol. IIL. p. 47. 


In the 11th edit. vol. III. p. 48, this 
right is more fully declared, as fol- 
lows: ** The Lord Chancellor became 
patron of all the King’s Livings under 
the value of 20 marks per annum, in‘ 
the King’s Books.” And in a note 
upon. the word marks, is. subjoined, 
* 38 E. LL, 3. F. n. B. 35. though 


Hobart (214) extends this value to 20 
pounds” (still under}. 

Blackstone is supported by the fol- 
lowing authorities; viz. 2 Roll Abridg. 
354; 3d Inst. 156; Co. Lit. 186; 2d 
Nelson Abridg. 1288 and 90; Lit. 351. 

This appears to be the Law; the 
practice has been as follows: Now in 
order to discover what this was, in 
filling wacancies made by lapse or 
promotion of Livings rated under 201. 
and of those made by death or ces- 
siov, rated exactly at 20/. I madea 
search in the Church Book in the Se- 
cretary of State’s Office, from the 
Revolution downwards; and the fol- 
lowing presentations are there found ; 
viz. : 


1689. St. Michael’s R. in Gloucester, 
void by lapse, rated under 201, 
Patron the King. 

1712. Charles Church V. in Ply- 
mouth, void by lapse, rated under 
20/. Patrons, the Corporation. 

1757. St. Bennet’s R. united with St. 
Peter’s R. Paul’s Wharf, Lon- 
don, void by promotion of the 
incumbent, both rated under 
201. Patrons, the Dean and 
Chapter. 

1787. St. Austin’s R. united with St. 
Faith’s R. London, void by pro- 
motion of the incumbent; one 
rated under 20l.; the other 
above. Patrons, the Dean and 
Chapter. 


In the first of these cases, the Lord 
Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, the usual 
patron, according to the rule, lost 
his right of presentation, because of 
the lapse. 

In the second case, though the 
Living is rated under 20/. it was not 
considered as having “* appertained to 
the King,” and as devolving, on that 
account, to the Lord Chancellor to 
prevent. 

In the two last cases it may be 
said, that the rated sums of the united 
Churches, taken together, amount to 
more than 20/.; but, it may be an- 
swered, that the Lord Chancellor 
now actually presents to ten united 
Churches in the City of London, the 
rated suins of both which Churches, 
taken together, amount to more than 
207. So this principle ought to ap- 
ply in add such cases, or in none. The 
presumption is, that the cause of the 
vacancy makes the rule, namely, pro- 
motion. 


On 
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On the other hand it must be noted, 
that there is a presentation in the 
Church Book before-mentioned, to 
the Rectory of Hadstock in Essex, 
void by promotion of the incumbent ; 
and on the margin of the warrant of 
presentation are these words: “ This 
warrant not executed, being in the 
gift of my Lord Chancellor.” The 
Living is rated at 19/.; patron, the 
Bishop. 

This exception to the general role 
may have arisen from the forbear- 
ance of the rightful patron; as, pro- 
bably, has arisen the exception of 
the vicarage of Buckland Brewer, in 
Devonshire, to which there are seve- 
ral presentations by the Minister, in 
the same book, though it is rated 
under 201. 

And the Deanery of St. Burien, in 
Cornwall, which is rated under 201. 
is uniformly presented to by the Minis- 
ter; though the deanery of Middle- 
ham in Yorkshire, also rated under 
20/. is presented by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Of Livings rated exactly at 20/. 
there are but five, in the King’s gift, 
and these are, 

Boxford Rectory, in Suffolk. 

Ottery Vicarage, in Devonshire. 

St. Mary’s Vicarage, in Warwick. 

Shrivenham Vicarage, in Berkshire. 

West Tilbury Rectory; in Essex. 

The Vicarage of St. Mary's in War- 
wick seems to have been always pre- 
sented to by the Minister; for six 
presentations to it are found in the 
Church Book, in the years 1705-6, 
1724, 1739, 1750, 1767, and 1778, 
void each time by death or cession. 

And a presentation to the Rectory 
of Boxford, in the year 1735, which 
became void by death, is also found 
in the same book. 

Two other instances are found in 
this Church Book, of presentations, 
by the Minister, to Livings rated 
exactly at 201. viz.: 

Of the Rectory of St. Mary’s, Berk- 
hampstead, in the year 1693, void by 
death. Patron, the Prince of Wales, 
as Duke of Cornwall. 

_ And of the Rectory of Averham, 
im Nottinghamshire, in the year 1792, 
void by the promotion of Dr. Sutton 
to Norwich. Patron, G. Sutton, esq. 
_ Upon a consideration of the whole, 
it seems clear, that the rule at pre- 
sent is, that the Lord Chaorellor hath 
aright, and that by favour only, not 


enforceable by common law, to pre- 
sent to all the King’s Livings which 
are rated under 201. a year in the 
King’s Books; but that this rule does 
not apply to vacancies made by lapse, 
or promotion; aod that he hath no 
right whatever, in any case of va- 
cancy, to present to Livings which 
are rated exactly at 20/. per annum 
in the King’s Books. 

To the foregoing may be added, 
that in the year 1793, the Bishop of 
Rochester died; aud the Living of 
Snodland, in his diocese and patron- 
age, and rated exactly at 201. being 
vacant, lapsed. A warrant of pre- 
sentation, as having lapsed to the 
Crown, was ordered and made out, in 
the Church Book; but was not car- 
ried through, being claimed by the 
Lord Chancellor, aad given up by the 
Minister. In the mean time, the new 
Bishop stepped in, and claimed the 
presentation. The matter was set- 
tled by a presentation of the Bishop's 
to a friend of the Minister. 

In the year 1795, the Living of 
West Tilbury in Essex became vacant 
by death; the Lord Chancellor claim- 
ed to present, and did present. The 
Living of West Tilbury is rated 
exacily at 201.; patron, the King.—It 
may be added, that in the first of the 
last two cases, the person presented 
by the Minister declined, as I was in- 
formed, the trouble and expence, of 
maintaining his presentation, which 
the Minister would have supported. 
In the last case, 1 myself offered the 
Miuister to be at the trouble and ex- 
pence of maintaining his presentation, 
if he could present me; but this he 
declined, out of accommodation, per- 
haps, to the Lord Chancellor. 

a 

METROPOLITAN ARCHITECTURE. 

HE progress of metropolitan Ar- 
chitecture must be dated from 

the great Fire of London. It was a 
little previous to that awful event 
that Inigo Jones gave the first adum- 
brations of elegant improvement ; es- 
pecially in his design for Whitehall 
Palace, which, had it been completed, 
would have left us nothing to envy at 
the Louvre, or the Thuilleries. On 
the rebuilding of London, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren was the Crown Archi- 
tect, and the vast extent of his pro- 
fessional talents is sufficiently dis- 
played in the multitude of his public 
works; io Chelsea and Greeowich 
Hospitals, 
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Hospitals, Bow Church, St. Stephen's 
Wallbrook, and most of the restored 
or rebuilt parish churches, in the 
Royal Exchange, but above ail, in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, a work which, 
though inferior in magnitude and 
grandeur to St. Peter's at Rome, and 
also in classic taste, to the more an- 
cient models, is yet, altogether, the 
strongest evidence of merit, consider- 
ing it as the production of a single 
artist. Wren was probably the best 
mathematician aud geometrician who 
ever practised as an Archilect. But 
his ornaments were heavy, profuse, 
and often in bad taste. In fact, he 
had far too much on his hands to 
enable him to do all well. It was 
natural for him, in the then change 
of taste, to dislike the Gothic, and to 
show, as he has done at Westminster 
Abbey, very indifferent talents in re- 
pairing or imitating it. Sir John 
Vanbrugh followed (an author and a 
wit); but who endeavoured to com- 
bive with a massive and rather fan- 
tastic style a pictorial or scenic effect. 
His best success in this way is at 
Blenheim, which, with all its faults, 
is yet a rich picturesque cluster, the 
merits of which were first brought to 
notice by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his 
Lectures. Kent, afterwards, was much 
employed; aud in London, at the 
King’s Mews, the Horse Guards, aud 
other places. Ripley has left a dis- 
gusting memento of his style in the 
Admiralty. Talman was the dull de- 
signer of Chatsworth. The elder 
Dance dignified his exertions by the 
clumsy construction of the Mansion 
House. Lord Burlington, about this 
period, shone beyoud professional 
men, in reviving the taste of Palladio, 
at Burlington House, Chiswick, and 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden: but the 
taste of the noble Artist did not pre- 
vail. To Jawes Gibbs (a Scotsman) 
we are indebted for the quadrangle 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, the 
New Church in the Strand, and St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, which boasts 
the finest Corinthian portico in Lon- 
don. Sir Robert Taylor then came 
into practice. He designed the two 
high houses on the South side of Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, and many other uo- 
graceful piles: his best effort was the 
interior of the old offices in the Bank, 
which possess great architectural me- 
rit, unequalled by the modern enlarge- 
ments aod alterations. After the 
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commencement of the late reign, the 
chief competitors for patronage and 
fame were Sir William Chambers and 
Rohert Adam; each of whom aimed 
at classical examples, though their 
styles were extremely differeat. Sir 
W. Chambers was patronized by the 
King. He built Melbourne House 
(uow the Albany), the Excise Office, 
&c. But his chief work was Sumer- 
set House, which yet, under a lavish 
om; expenditure, remains, disgrace- 
ully, unfinished. Chambers did not 
copy from the Greek ; but from the 
Roman and Italian. His principles 
are contained in his Treatise on Civil 
Architecture. Somerset House is a 
grand design; its terrace is the most 
noble modern ove in Europe, and it 
comprises many beautiful specimens 
of the art taken separately. But, for 
the sake, perhaps, of the fagade of 
the terrace, the finest effect has been 
neglected. One passes along the 
Strand, without stopping to look at 
this costly structure; whereas, bad 
there been a central opening between 
the buildings, admitting a view across 
the Tnames, it would have command- 
ed the admiration of all who passed 
it. It is strange that Chambers 
should have missed this advantage. 
It is a main source of the open splen- 
dour of Greenwich Hospital. It was 
the free censure of this exclusion of 
picturesque scenery, by the celebrated 
Barry, in his Lectures, that occasion- 
ed those unpleasant circumstances in 
the Royal Academy, which compelled 
the late King to interpose. Cham- 
bers studied Vitruvius, Buonarotti, 
Bramante, and Palladio. 

Robert Adam, a Scotsman, of fer- 
tile genius, invigorated his mind by 
inspecting the Roman remains, and 
drew a beautiful restoration of the 
baths of Dioclesian. In fancy he was 
superior to any modern architect: 
but io his passion for beautiful out- 
lines, and profuse embellishments, he 
often lost sight of simple grandeur. He 
hated every thing that isheavy. To 
him, however, infinitely more is ow- 
ing than is generally known. He de- 
stroyed the fashion of clumsiness, He 
introduced that pleasing lightness of 
style, and those delightful varieties of 
decoration (particularly in the inte- 
rior), which, with improvements by 
chastening hands, still maintain their 
sway. There was nothing connected 
with the more elegant abodes of man, 

however 
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lrowever apparently insignificant, that 
the pencil of this man of genius did 
not design. Yet he was equal to the 
highest scientific attempts. His works 
arenumerous. In London, the Adelphi 
is the chief public one. In his native 
capital (Edinburgh), the Register Of- 
fice, the College, and much of the 
New Town attest his merits. Glas- 
gow too affords fine specimens of his 
talents. His folios of engraved de- 
signs display him to the highest ad- 
vantage. 

Since those great artists, we have 
had Milne (another Scotsman), who 
merits praise for Blackfriars Bridge ; 
and the late Wyatt, who resembled 
Adam much, except in his profuse 
enrichments, Wyatt was peculiarly 
favoured—nune so highly siace Wren. 
The country is full of his designs. He 
flourished eminently in the manner of 
the modern Grecian, and evinced his 
fine taste in the Pantheon, which fire 
unhappily consumed to ashes. Lat- 
terly he fell into the revived fashion 
of the Gothic ; and nothing was dove 
at Oxford, Cambridge, or Windsor, 
without bim. So it was in the pro- 
vincial Cathedrals, and in the nume- 
rous mansions of the nobility, wherein 
he has endeavoured to connect an- 
cient grandeur with modern accom- 
modation, 

The progress that Architecture has 
been making recently is no doubt fa- 
vourable. The disposition to study 
the antient schools, and the increased 
knowledge of the principles of the 
Greeks, have produced great benefiis. 
Our present principal Artists are, 
Smirke, Jeffery Wyatt, Nash, and 
Soane. Smirke is eutirely attic, even 
almost to excess. His imitations are 
correct at Covent-garden Theatre ; 
but good taste forsook him, when he 
gave tu the front of a modern play- 
house the solemn grandeur of the 
portico of the Parthenon. His 
“ United Service Clab House,” in the 
Regent's-street, is too chaste for the 
uses of the building, aud dues not as- 
sociate with the adjacent architecture. 
His is still the purest style of the day. 
Jeffery Wyatt is in a richer taste, in 
the interior of Drury-lane: we under- 
stand he is to adorn Chatsworth, and 
to erect the palace of the Duke of 
Wellington. Nash, who has built 


several villas, and manages the Re- 
gent’s-street, &c. is not so much a 
designer as a selector of designs, and 
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he takes them from all schools, more 
for their variety than for their beauty. 
On the new Chapel erecting above 
Waterloo-place he is placing a turret, 
evidently copied from the choragic 
monument of Lysicrates, commonly 
called the lantern of Demosthenes; 
not over a Greek, but over a Roman 
Doric portico, copied from Cham- 
bers’s book; and he is adorning a 
Christian Chapel with the ox skulls, 
which most probably referred to the 
sacrifices of the heathen temples. 
He has no settled principles of taste. 
Soane is the great Professor at the 
Academy, and descants on the pro- 
prieties of his art. But it would be 
difficult to show on what antient au- 
thority he loads his edifices with 
heavy scrolls, and bundles of escalop 
shells and honeysuckles, in the man- 
ner he has adopted at the Bank. 

We know of no mode so likely to 
be advantageous in the improveinent 
of this art as the promotion of emu- 
lation by competition. Nothing else 
will so greatly encourage merit; and 
this will lead the designers to send 
their productions to the annual exhi- 
bition at Somerset House. 

a 
Harrow Scuoon Speccues. 


HE annual Exhibition of juvenile 

. proficiency in Classical Learning, 
for which Harrow School has long 
been noted, took place on July 6, 
before a most numerous and splendid 
assemblage of rank and fashion. 
About one, the Great Room was 
opened for the visitants. The majo- 
rity of the company consisted of ele- 
gant females ; and the whole amount- 
ed nearly to 600. Among these were, 
Earl of Harrowby, Earl of Aberdeen, 
Earl and Countess of Enniskillen, Earl 
of Clarendon, Lord Northwick, Lord 
Palmersten, Sir W. Grant, Sir J. 
Yorke, Sir T. Acland, Hon. R. Gor- 
doa, Sir H. and Lady Carr, Lady 
Dalias, Lady Copley, Rev. Dr. Parr, 
Dr. Valpy, Dr. Beecher, &c. 

Two species of novelties on this 
oceasion, contributed to attract a 
company so uncommonly aumerous, 
The first was, the opening of a mag- 
nificent new School-room. The next 
was the establishment of three prizes, 
two Poems in Latin, and onein Greek. 
This admirable plan has originated ‘ 
with the Rev. Dr. Butler, the Head 
Master; and the Prizes are a dona- 
tion 
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tion from himself.— The following 
were the subjects: 

1. Amplicata loci species, popu- 

lique voluptas.—Avson tus. 

2. Non erimus Regno indecores, 

nec nostra ferelur 
Fama levis, tantique abolescet gratia 
Sacti.—VirGit. 

3. The motto of the Greek Ode 
was taken from Pindar. 

There were several Candidates for 
the Prizes, who sent their composi- 
tions, accompanied by their names, in 
a sealed letter, to the Head Master, 
and he opened none of the letters, 
except those of the Scholars who 
were deemed worthy of the prizes. 
The names of these were, Bollaerts, 
Williams, and Smith; and they each 
recited their own compositions in a 
very superior style. The first dis- 
played a great extent of subject, with 
much classical allusion, and evinced 
considerable reading and scholarship. 
The second Poem was spoken by Mr. 
Williams, in all the gracefulness of 
elocution; it abounded with plea- 
santry, and contained some veat al- 
lnsions to Dr. Parr, Sir W. Jones, 
Lord Byron, and the Head Master, 
who were formerly among the alumni 
of this Establishment. The Greek 
Ode was in imitation of Sappho, in 
the pure Eolic dialect*. The Prize 
for each was a book of the value of 
five guineas, which was presented, in 
the presence of the whole company, 
by Dr. Butler. 

The other Speeches, being selec- 
tions, were as folldw :— 

Ray—4M. Min. Ruffus ad Milites.— 
Livius. 

Witirams Maxs. — Confession of 
the Giaour.—Lord Byron. 

Woov—Z/n Clodium.—Cicero. 

Bo.traErnts—Contra Phillippum.— 
DEMOSTHENES. 

Armstrone — Caractacus. — Ma- 
SON. 

Parry — Sp. Posthumius Cos. ad 
Senatum.—Livivs. 

Toutuer, sen.—A. Pontius Feciali 
respondens.—Livivs. 

Percevat, sen.— Richard II. to 
Earl of Northumberland. — Suaks- 
PEARE. 

Estcourt—Pompeius ad Milites.— 
Lucanus. 

Gissons—Cesar ad Milites —Lv- 


CANUS. 

Seymour —The Death of Dean 
Swift.—Dean Swirt. 

* We shall be happy to give Msertion 
to either of the Prize Poems. Err. 


Norrtna, sen.— Micio.—TERENTIWws. 

Bype—Malefort.— MAssinGER. 

Smira Maxs.—ZJn Antonium. — 
Cicero. 

Causron---/V olsey.—SHAaKSPEARE. 

Perceval, sen. the youngest son but 
one of the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, spoke the passage from 
Shakspeare so feelingly, as to draw 
down applauses, mixed with some 
tears. Causton, the Captain of the 
School, was admirable; Williams was 
highly impressive in reciting the pas- 
sage from Lord Byron’s Poem. Sey- 
mour was uncominonly happy in the 
serio-comic anticipation which Swift 
gave of his own death. The passage 
from Terence was given by North 
with much comic effect of the graver 
kind, which was well contrasted with 
the broad humour of the preceding ; 
and Byde displayed considerable 
powers in the fine passage from Mas- 
singer. 

Upwards of 100 Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen partook of an excellent din- 
ner at the house of Dr. Butler; and 
the other Masters had large parties. 

The beautiful domain of Lord 
Northwick was thrown open ; and its 
romantic walks were visited by nu- 
merous groupes until a late hour. 

To the above communication we 
can add, to the Head Master’s honour, 
that he subscribed 500/. to the School 
Room, and has expended 10,000/. on 
his own residence as Master of the 
School. 





. Caston, near Wation, 

Mr. Unnan, Norfolk, July 18. 

AVING for some time been en- 
gaged in collecting materials 
for a History of the Town aud Coun- 
ty of Cambridge, which | intend ata 
future period to offer to the publick, 
I shall esteem it a favour if you, or 
any of your Readers, will inform me 
who is in possession of the folio Books 
of Records relating to the town, tran- 
scribed by Samuel Spalding, Mayor 
in 1680, and menti«ned by Blomefield 
as being in his hands* when he wrote 
his ** Collectanea.” 

If any of your friends feel disposed 
to assist me in my undertaking, I will 
accept their kindness with sincere 
gratitude; and will take particular 
care of any books or MSS. with which 
they may be pleased to intrust me. 

Yours, &c. M.D. Dorriecp. 


* Sce B omefieid’s Collectanea Canta- 


brigiensia, p. 226, note |. : 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—— EE 


1. Lucian of Samosata. From the Greek. 
With the Comments and Illustrations of 
Wieland and others. By William Tooke, 
F. R. S. Member of the Imperial Aca- 
demy of Sciences and of the Free CEcono- 
mical Society of St. Petersburg. 2 Vols. 
4to, pp. 818. and 797, Longman and 
©. 


F this Veteran in Literature had 

not jong since established his re- 
putation as an Author, by his accu- 
rate and unrivalled publications on 
the Empire of Russia and its Suve- 
reigos, and not less so by his Trans- 
lation of “ Zollikofer’s Sermons,” a 
work which has been justly styled 
“a stupendous fabric of true piety 
and genius ;"—these large and hand- 
some volumes would have proved an 
ample monumental record of his pro- 
found learning and patient industry. 

Neither Lucian of Samosata nor 
his Writings have hitherto been suf- 
ficiently known to the English Rea- 
der;—though partial Translations 
have been published, by Spence, 
Mayne, Hicks, Carr, and Francklin. 
But it was reserved for Mr. Tooke, to 
give this pleasant Author, in our ver- 
nacular language as Lucian himself 
gave it in the Greek; and to illus- 
trate the whole, by rich and copious 
notes, serious, jocose, and critically 
acute. 

The pious and learned Dr. Mayne, 
speaking of this celebrated and witty 
Satirist, says, “* For my own part, I 
know not to whose writings we owe 
more our Christianity, where the 
true God has succeeded a multitude 
of false, whether to the grave confu- 
tations of Clemens Alexandrinus, Ar- 
nobius, Justin Martyr, St. Augustine, 
Lactantius, &c. or the facetious wit 
of Lucian:” and this sentiment is 
quoted and approved by Dryden. 


* In rendering into Eoglish this Author, 
who is destined in every age to awaken 
some efficacious opposition to the inces- 
sant industry of superstition, | have taken 
hold of the clue bequeathed to the world 
by Mr. Wieland in his version, in gua 
lotus vivit spiratque Lucianus, to use the 
words whereby it is appropriately charac- 
terized by the bipontine critics, and have 
endeavoured to follow the ease and flu- 
ency of his diction as nearly as the dif- 

Gent. Mac. July, 1820, 
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ference of idioms would allow, keeping 
constantly in view that attractive and ev- 
gaging simplicity in which the peculiac 
grace of our Author consists, One word 
more and Lhavedone, Ifthe observation 
be true, that absolutely nothing but a 
Bishop can be bettered by translation, I 
may at least affirm with strict veracity, 
that no labour and pains on my part have 
been spared, that both Lucian and his 
commentators should.be as litle as pos- 
sible the worse for it. With what success, 
it is not for me, but for the candour and 
generosity of the publick, to determine.” 


“ Having been as circumstantial as I 
thought it necessary in my illustrations 
and notes upon whatever is to be praised, 
to be justified, and to be blamed, that he 
may be rightly understood and criticised, 
and here and there, as far as possible, pre- 
vented the abuse, which thoughtlessness 
and ignorance might make of him—I should 
only be obliged to repeat myself, by en- 
gaging here in a more particular discus- 
sion and confirmation of my foregving 
judgment.” 

** Concerning my Translation, and the 
pains I have bestowed upon it, I have lit- 
tle to say, since it must speak for itself. 
It must have been much freer than it is, 
had my purpose been to have had it read 
as an original work. The rule I pre- 
scribed to myself respecting the epistles 
and satires of Horace ® I have constantly 
kept in view in the works of Lucian. My 
principal endeavour has been to do him 
no injury; and that the beauties which 
are so much admired in him by the adepts 
in the Greek language might suffer as 
little as possible under my hands, I have 
strove to acquire his spirit, his humour, 
his geniality, and, as far as the nature of 
our language, so different from his, pers- 
picuity, and other regards would allow, 
to imitate even his turns and the colour- 
ing of his diction. His works being of 
such diverse kinds, and composed in such 
a difference of style, that every one of 
them almost demanded in these respects 
a different treatment. I am conscious of 
what I wished to perform ; but how can I 
dare to hope, that I have always and 
every where actually accomplished i: ? 
The learned, who read him with taste in 
his own language, alone can judge of the 
difficulties atteading a task which is fre- 





* “The Reader may see these notes and 
illustrations, as translated by me, in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, from September 
1806 to November 1911.” 

quently 
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quently the most arduous where it seems 
the easiest ; and it is them from whom I 
promise myself the most candour and in- 
dulgence—ardentlyas I have wished to have 
no need of the latter. They will therefore 
perhaps, with the former, approve of my 
having here and there, for the same rea- 
son, been now briefer, now ampler in ex- 
pression, than Lucian ; that I have every 
where strove to avoid his elegant tautelo- 
gies (a species of fashionable beauty then 
prevalent, to which our taste cannot well 
be adapted), where they would only have 
been injurious to him; but on the other 
hand I have sometimes lent him words for 
the sake of rendering his thoughts more 
apparent. Perbaps, however, by an ex- 
cessive care in endeavouring not to stray 
too far from his manner, I may-occasion- 
ally have missed somewhat of his ele- 
gance: for which reason [ could wish, 
that readers who are strangers to his lan- 
guage,—therefore perhaps the generality 
of those into whose hands this translation 
will come,—lest they should sin against 
the Lucianic graces, would rather ima- 
gine that he has lost much on this side. 
So much the seldomer on the contrary I 
believe I have mistaken the meaning of 
his words and thoughts, and can the more 
confidently hope this, but therefore with 
less merit on my part, since I could not 
only avail myself of the labours of my 
predecessors in various languages, but 
also of the celebrated editor of Eschylus, 
whose ingenuity and taste are no less 
conspicuous than his knowledge of the 
Greek language and literature, who has 
such a friendship both for Lucian and forme 
as to revise the greater part of this trans- 
lation in manuscript, and to employ some 
of the few moments left him by the mul- 
tiplicity of his other affairs, in correcting 
it.” 


From a work of this elaborate 
description it is not within our plan 
to give many extracts; but we shall 
take a future opportunity of select- 
ing some short specimens. In the 
mean time we present to our Readers a 
few biographical notices. 


** T.ucian’s life, comprises the whole 
period of Hadrian and the two Antonines, 
a series of more than sixty years, which 
upon the whole was the golden age of the 
world under the Roman Augustuses, and 
in general formed one of the most bril- 
liant passages in the annals of mankind. 

«* The precise year of his birth is un- 
certaia ; and, after all the pains that Vos- 
sius, Jobnsius, Dodwell, La Croze, Du 
Soul, and others have employed to settle 
his chronology, nothing accurate or pro- 
bable can be obtained, more than that he 
was born about the latter end of Trajan’s 
reign, or very early in that of Hadrian; 
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that he flourished under both the Anto- 
nines, and that under Aurelius Commodus, 
or shortly after him, he ceased to live. 

** That he was of mean parentage, and 
apprenticed out to his maternal uncle, a 
sculptor, to learn statuary, and by what.ac- 
cident his good genius brought bim out of 
the workshop almost as soon as he had 
set his foot in it, and placed him in the 
career he was destined to pursue, is re- 
lated by himself in the ingenious Address 
to his townsmen of Samosata, which stands 
at the head of his works: but in none of 
them does he make any mention either of 
the means whereby he extricated himself 
from the obstacles which his penury op- 
posed to his studies, or where, and under 
what masters he qualified himself for the 
oratory of the bar, which he at first pro- 
fessed. Fora youth of uncommon natural 
endowments, who in Lucian’s slender cir- 
cumstances would addict himself to lite- 
rature, in hopes of soon being able not 
only without support from his family con- 
nexions, but trusting entirely to fortunate 
events, to acquire respect and wealth, 
there was at that time no readier way, than 
either forensic eloquence or the profession 
of a rhetorician, by which those who de- 
termined upon the former were iuitiated 
into the mysteries of oratory, and qualified 
for its practice. Lucian accordingly (as 
he gives us to understand in his Angier 
and in the Double Indictment) began 
pretty early to enter upon the former me- 
thod; and it is presumable, that he fol- 
lowed the profession of an advocate some 
years between the ages of twenty and 
thirty, not without success. However, as 
it did not so well answer his expectations 
in Greece (probably on account of the ex- 
cessive competition and the prejudice 
which must have been against him at first 
as a Syrian, i.e. a semi-barbarous Greek), 
as te overcome his natural aversion from 
this profession, which must be continually 
increasing as he experienced more of the 
disagreeable affairs in which it involved 
him: he resolved to leave Greece, and 
with it bis present means of subsistence, 
and to settle in Gaul, one of the richest 
provinces of the Roman empire, and in 
point of civilization and politeness yielded 
to no other; and where at Lyons, Tou- 
louse, Nismes, but particularly at Mar- 
seilles (on which Cicero had already con- 
ferred the title of the Gallic Athens), the 
Literature and the Arts of Greece were 
held in high estimation. 

‘* That he must have already conceived 
the resolution to abandon for ever the 
temple of chicane, and confine himself 
entirely to the profession of a teacher of 
rhetoric, if we had not his own testimony 
for it, might be concluded from the cir- 
eumstance, that the Latin language, in 
which he seems never to have made great 
proficiency, was the only one used in ju- 
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ridical proceedings in Gaul, as inthe rest of 
the Roman provinces. Greece excepted, 
which was allowed to enjoy certain privi- 
leges above the other subjugated nations, 
as being the parent of the Arts and 
Sciences, of elegant manners and grace- 
ful accomplishments, for which the Ro- 
mans, conscious of their own barbarity, 
entertained always a great respect, which 
was highly honourable in the masters of 
the world.” 


2. History and Antiquities of Kensington, 

. interspersed with Biographical Anecdotes 
of Royal and distinguished Personages, 
and a Descriptive Catalogue of the Col- 
lection of Pictures in the Palace, from a 
Survey made by the laie B. West, Esq. 
P. R. A., by Command of his Majesty. 
By Thomas Faulkner, Author of ** The 
Historical Accounts of Chelsea and Ful- 
bam.” 8vo, pp. 624. Nichols and Son. 

IN this handsome volume, the third 
and the best in the series of his use- 
ful lucubrations, Mr. Faulkner con- 
firms the validity of his claim to pub- 
lic notice as a Topographer of no 
mean talent. Of his three works 
much has been borrowed from bulkier 
collectors, and especially from that 
celebrated literary pioneer, the Rev. 
Daniel Lysons; but the loan is repaid 
to the world with interest, and its 
employment exhibits judgment, dis- 
crimination, and taste: much, too, 
and in the book before us by far the 
most valuable portion, is derived 
from sources undoubtedly original, 
and narrated with considerable cor- 
rectness of expression. 

“The study of our national Antiqui- 
ties,” says Mr. F, “ ever since the days of 
Camden, has engaged the attention of 
scholars, and at no period have the la- 
bours of the topographer been more fa- 
vourably received than in this age of an- 
tiquarian research ; to fill up, therefore, 
a chasm in this interesting department of 
literature, and to rescue an antient and 
respectable appendage of the Metropolis 
from apparent neglect, is the design of 
the present work. History in general 
possesses something agreeable to the in- 
quisitive mind, but that which treats of 
the affairs of our own country has a pe- 
culiar claim to attention. It may be re- 
marked that there exists a general desire 
amongst us to become acquainted with the 
Manners and customs of our ancestors, 
and this laudable curiosity induces us to 
examine into their domestic economy, in 
order to compare it with our own; we 
even admire their rad aod simplicity, 





while at the same moment we congratu- 
late ourselves on living at a period of 
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greater refinement. By meaos of the ge- 
neral knowledge of the events of past 
ages, we indemnify ourselves, in a mea- 
sure, for the shortness of our duration ; 
we add, as it were, centuries to our li- 
mited period of existence, and console 
ourselves with the pleasing thought of 
being present at those scenes, and con- 
versing with those persons, that the his- 
torian successively describes. Thus the 
hope of elucidating antient manners, and 
of throwing a ray of light upon the obscu- 
rity of antiquity, is the first great stimulus 
of the parochial historian, who, by a 
constant reference to writers of established 
reputation, and by a diligent examination 
of records, endeavours to exhibit a conti- 
nued and connected narrative of facts.” 


A manly Dedication ro ruz Kine 
duly notices His Majesty's patronage 
of Literature and the Fine Arts. A 
Preface of four pages next gratefully 
specifies the Writer's obligations for 
aid: whilst a List of Subscribers de- 
monstrates the firm ground on which 
rest his hopes of remuneration. The 
work is divided into eleven chapters, 
and is adorned with twenty-two cuts 
of varied excellence: of these cuts, 
the lithographic representation of a 
drawing by M. Gauci, from a bust 
by A. Canova, of Buonaparte, strikes 
us as most interesting. 1t confronts 
page 173. The Contents are of a 
multifarious description: viz. etymo- 
logy, situation, boundaries, and per- 
ambulation. Kensington division of 
the hundred of Ossulsian. Highways 
and parochial ways, Commission of 
Sewers. Stratification, soil, agricul- 
ture, botanic gardens, and nurseries. 
Mineral springs and wells. Manor of 
Earl’s Court. Domesday. The De 
Vere family. Holland House, anec- 
dotes, description. Manor of Ab- 
bots’ Kensington. Annexation of Ma- 
nor and Church to the Abbey of 
Abingdon. Composition between the 
Abbot of Abingdon and the Bp. of 
London. The Prior of Colne. First 
endowment of the vicarage. Manor- 
house and rectory. Lives of the Vi- 
cars. Parish Church, monuments, 
epitaphs, biography. Benefactions. 
Alms-houses. Natioual school. Work- 
house. Population. Register and 
documents. Inhabitants, institutions, 
and societies. Royal palace, pic- 
tures, gardens. Hyde-park. Bays- 
water. Gravel-pits. Manor of Koot- 
ting-barns. Knotting-hbill. Barl’s 
Court, again. LittleChelsea. Bromp- 
ton. Kensington Gore. From _ 
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rich bill of fare we proceed to culla 
tid-bit or two for our Readers. 

England was not always the sea- 

irt garden of the world. It owes its 
Goonies pride to patient persever- 
ance and assiduous culture, to per- 
spicacity in research, and skill in 
training. 

* The learned Linacre first introduced 
from Italy the damask rose. Thomas 
Lord ‘Cromwell, iv the reiga of Henry 
VIIL., evriched our fruit-garders with 
three different plums. Ia the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, Elmuad Grindal!, afterwards 
Abp. of Canterbury, transplanted here [hi- 
ther] the tamari:k, Oranges were brought 
here [hither] by one of the Carew family. 
To Sir Walter Raleigh we are indebted 
for that useful root the potatoe, Sir Aa- 
thony Ashley first planted cabbages in 
this country. The fig-trees planted by 
Cardinal Pole, inthe reign of Heury VIII. 
are still standing at Lambeth. Sir Ri- 
chard Weston first brought clover-grass 
into Eogland in 1645. The malberry is 
a@ native of Persia, and is said to have 
been introduced in 1576. The almond 
was introduced in 1570, and came from 
the East. The chesnut is a native of the 
South of Europe. The walnut is a native 
of Persia, but the time of its introduction 
is unknown, The apricot came from 
America about 1562. The plum is a 
native of Asia, and was imported into 
Europe by the Crusaders, and the damas- 
cene takes its name from the city of Da- 
mascus, The alpine strawberry was first 
cultivated in the King’s garden, in 1760. 
The peach is a native of Persia. The 
nectarine was first introduced about 1562. 
Cherries are said to have come originally 
from Cerasus, a city of Pontus, from 
which Lucullus brought them into Italy, 
and they were introduced into Britain 
about the year 53. It appears that they 
were commonly sold in the streets in the 
time of Lydgate, who mentious them in 
his poem called Lickpenny : 

* Hot pescode own began to cry, 

Strawberys rype, an cheryes ia the ryse.’ 
« Filberts were so named, from Phillipert 
King of France. The quince called Cy- 
donia, from Cydon, was cultivated in this 
country in Gerard’s time. ‘The red queen 
apple, was so called in compliment to 
Queen Elizabeth, The cultivation of the 
pear is of great antiquity, for Pliny men- 
tions twenty different kinds. Most of 
our apples came originally from France. 
It is by the surprising perfection of mo- 
dern horticulture that the supply of the 
Metropolis is rendered independent of fo- 
reign nations; for it is a well-known fact 
that, during the reign of Elizabeth, and 
even long after her time, the London 
fruiterer depended upon foreign aid for 
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the daily supply of his customers: how- 
ever, by the application of large capitals, 
aod by modera improvements in this va- 
luable department of domestic economy, 
we have rivalled, if not surpassed, the 
most favoured nations of the Continent,” 

The gigantic energies resulting 
from combination of pecuniary means 
by the establishment of companies 
and societies, and the amazing ad- 
vantages they possess over the most 
determined and successful efforts of 
individual powers, are apparent iu 
Mr. F.’s account of the sinking of a 
well by Mr. L. Vulliamy, and of the 
erection of the West Middlesex Wa- 
terworks, pp. 41—45. Both under- 
takings presented their comparative 
difficulties, which were finally over- 
come; but the proportion of labour 
and expence and loss of time prepon- 
derated against the intelligent soli- 
tary projector. Mr. V. put his plan 
into execution in 1794; the Com- 
pany began their operations in 1806. 
We cannot devote more space in our 
Review department to the subject, 
which nevertheless is in itself curious 
and pregnant with important con- 
clusions. 

In page 114, we perused with plea- 
sure, a tribute of respect to the tran- 
scendent merit of the Moralist, Jo- 
seph Addison: that tribute, however, 
honourable as it is, does little more 
than inadequately atone for the in- 
discretion in publishing a slander so 
vapid and so vile, so preposterous 
and so incredible, as that which stains 
the volume in page 150, i. e. that, in 
the gallery of Holland House, for- 
sooth! Addison had a table, witha 
bottle of wine placed at each end, and 
that, in the fervour of composition, he 
was in the habit of reeling along this 
narrow gallery in all the solitariness of 
soltish indulgence, between glass and 
glass. Truly does our good Author 
add, that the tradition was invented 
probably (as an excuse for intemper- 
ance) by such as can empty two 
bottles of wine, but never mee Mi a 
Spectator or a Freeholder. —Why, 
then, should he record, and thus 
spread, the scandalous fabrication ? 

With delight we copy, from page 
237, an eulogy without the haseness 
of alloy; and we sincerely give our 
own personal testimony to its cor- 
rectness: it respects the late Rev. 
Richard Ormerod, A. M. 


* There was no man, perhaps, who 
more 
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more eminently possessed the faculty 
of conciliating all ranks and orders in a 
large and populous parish than Mr, Or- 
merod. Nor was this affected either by 
courtly demeanour, or by flattering pro- 
fession, but by that honest and amiable 
simplicity of life and heart which both 
dignify and recommend the Christian Mi- 
nister. To a native purity of mind and 
unaffected sanctity of life, he added a 
calm, gentle, unobtrusive manner, which 
never failed at once to disarm hostility 
and to commani respect. In his discharge 
of the complicated duties of a parish 
priest, be was eminent and exemplary.” 

This eulogy does equal hovour to 
Mr. Faulkner's head and heart. 

The important article, extending 
from page 247 to page 256, on Fu- 
NERAL Rures, contains matter wor- 
thy to command attention from the 
enlightened Ruler of our land, 

Sepulture, in a populous town and 
within the walls of a large Church 
frequented on week-days and crowded 
to excess on Sundays, is an act of 
folly; it isan act, whereby the dead 
are made unconsciously to annoy the 
living: and no sordid regard for 
“* fees and perquisiles” should be suf- 
fered to continue the odious prac- 
tice. A Curistian ApvocaTE can- 
vot but abhor its inasmuch as it 
tends to undermine a massive build- 
iog, or at any rate to fill it with 
noxious steams; whilst the seusitive 
mind is shocked, and the pious and 
tender heart shudders in offering 
up orisons amidst tombs and graves 
and mouldering monuments of mor- 
tality. 

We now close our observations on 
a work which exhibits no common 
proof of care and thought and lite- 
rary desert. Throughout it are scat- 
tered little grammatical errors, which 
may all with ease be removed in a 
second edition. Let not this worthy 
man cease from his meritorious men- 
tal toils: let him, henceforth, devolve 
the routine of his library and of his 
workshop more and more to his emu- 
lous and active sons; but, whilst he 
superintends their labours with a Mas- 
TER's eye, let him release himself at 
length from the harness and trammel 
of his trade. Let him show a con- 
sciousness of his abilities in a higher 
sphere of action.—** Sumat superbiam 
quesitam meritis.” 


3. The Visilation of the County Palatine 
of Durham, taken dy William Flower, 
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Esq. otherwise called Norroy Kinge of 

Armes, of the East, West, and North 

Partes es Eagiend, oo i River of 

Trent Northward; and in his Compan 

Robert Glover, al’s Portcullis pe 

of Armes, in the yeare of our Lord God 

1575, Anno 17 Elizabeth. Edited by 

Nicholas John Philipson, Esg. New- 

castle-upon-Tyne. folio, pp. 62. 

THE publication of an entire He- 
raldic Visitation, uncombined with 
other matter, is a perfect novelty in 
the annals of genealogical literature; 
for, notwithstanding that several co- 
pies of these records are extant, both 
in our public and private libraries, 
they have never been made acces- 
sible to the general reader through 
the medium of the press. 

At the solicitation of several of his 
friends, as appears by his Preface, 
the Editor, being in possession of a 
copy of Flower's Visitation of the 
County Palatine of Durham in 1575, 
has printed a very limited impression 
of this scarce and curious manuscript; 
chiefly for the use of his antiquarian 
acquaintance, and with a view to per- 
petuate the pedigrees of some of the 
principal Northern families. 

A collection of this nature from 
such an authority as Glover, who 
was the amanuensis; or, as he isstiled, 
the Marshal of Norroy, in compiling 
and arranging the pedigrees recorded 
during the survey, would alone be 
sure of a favourable reception from 
the curious in local genealogy ; but 
the ingenious Editor has given fur- 
ther interest to his volume, in the 
exercise of considerable taste and ta- 
Jent in its embellishment; thus anit 
ing, with its inherent attractions, the 
superadded meriis of elegant typo- 
graphy and decoration. 

The Dedication to Sir Cuthbert 
Sharp, F.S. A. commemorates his 
friendship, and his acknowledgments 
for the liberal communications of 
that gentleman, (whose valuable as- 
sistance Mr. Philipson has had the 
good fortune to share in common 
with many of his contemporaries,) are 
more fully expressed in a subsequent 
part of the Work. 


4. Historical and Typographical Account 
of the Town of Woburn, its Mbbey, and 
Vicinity. 8vo. pp. 140. Dodd, Woburn. 
LITTLE has yet been done to 

throw any light upon the History and 

Antiquities of Bedfordshire ; and the 

magnitude 
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magnitude of the design is alone suf- 
ficient to deter any ordinary Topo- 
grapher. The volume now before us 
is rather to be considered in the light 
of aid lent to the general concern than 
as a perfect work in itself; for it is 
devoid of that investigation on which 
the Antiquary prides himself, and 
which so particularly characterizes 
Newcome's History of the Abbey of St. 
Alban’s: the Editor, indeed, acknow- 
ledges that, conciseness and utility, 
rather than elegance and perfection, 
have been his aim in the publication 
of this little work.” 

The town described has not found 
a place in English History; and a 
faithful “hoc duce carpe vias” was 
the utmost that even a subscriber 
could expect—but we have been 
agreeably disappointed. 

The book commences with a Pre- 
face similar to others of this kind; 
it is then divided under the following 
heads :—History of the Town of Wo- 
burn; Present State of the Town; 
Woburn Abbey ; the Medern Abbey ; 
Origin and Genealogy of the Russell 
Family; Memoirs of Francis, late 
Duke of Bedford; Stanzas on the 
Russel Family, &c.; Account of the 
Vicinity of Woburn; Appendix; 
Public Offices, &c. In the Preface 
mention is made of the few inac- 
curacies which the eye of the censor 
may aim at detecting. We hope, 
however, that we shall not be deemed 
censorious when the following re- 
marks are perused. 

A list of the Incumbents has most 
unaccountably been omitted; and this 
at first inclined us to believe that the 
work proceeded from the pen of a 
Separatist; till we were informed that 
it is the production of one, whose 
duty should have suggested its ne- 
cessity: the pages of Ant. 4 Wood 
and Calamy will supply the editor 
with memoirs of Edmund (not Ed- 
ward) Staunton; he “ exercised his 
ministry” in Hertfordshire. 

That Hugh de Bolebec founded the 
Abbey of Woburn is perfectly cor- 
rect, but he was son to Hugh the 
celebrated baron of that name, who 
built the castle of Whitchurch. The 
loss of the Convent Registers, &c. is 
not an uncommon misfortune; but it 
is by no means certain that Wobura 
labours under that calamity; for 
Tanner, in his Notitia Monastica, has 
given us particulars of the Abbey, 
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from records in the possession of the 
Duke of Bedford. 

Nor is a list of its Abbots given; an 
omission which, joined to that of the 
Runic inscription mentioned in page 
130, [see Gent. Mag. 1749.] the An- 
tiquary will scarce forgive. Had the 
Editor even perused the Life of Tris- 
tram Shandy, he would have learnt 
in what his duty consists, viz. that 
he “ has various Accounts to recon- 
cile—Anecdotes to ptck up—Jnscrip- 
lions to make out—Stories to weave 
in—Traditions to sift—Personages tu 
call upon—Paneg yrics to paste up at 
this door—Pasquinades at that.” 

We now come to the Memoir of 
the late Duke of Bedford, which is 
certainly the best-writtev portion of 
the work. As a public character he 
is remembered by the Nation at large ; 
but it is as a private one that his name 
has sunk deep into the breasts of the 
inhabitants of Woburn; his History 
is therefore inseparable from that of 
the town, as his mind was from its 
interest. ‘* Our portrait,” observes 
his biographer, “‘ may be deficient in 
the vivid expression of features, and 
strength of colouring, which consti- 
tute a finished picture; but it will 
possess that fidelity of outline, and 
embodying of its characteristic traces, 
which identify it with the great ori- 
ginal.” 

Of the Poetry, it might be sufficient 
to observe, that it is by the Author 
of “* Aonian Hours *;” but it would 
be unpardonable to omit the foliow- 
ing beautiful stanza on the late Duke: 
“ He would have torn the page of war 

From England’s biazoning book, 

And bent the gashing scimitar 

To plenty’s pruning-hook ; 

He would have beat the spear and shaft 

To plough-shares, and the banner-staff 
Turn’d to the pastoral crook, 

The groan of millions to the song 

Of peasants their sweet vales among.” 


The description of the vicinity isa 
diffused and entertaining performance; 
it gives the Reader a sbuter view of 
the surrounding country: the book 
will be a great accommodation to 
those who visit Woburn, and are 
strangers to its history and localities; 
and give a high idea of it to “ such as 
have never seen it, and never may.” 

We recommend the Author to 

¥ See vol, LXXXIX, p. ii. pp. 150, 238. 
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put forth” a second edition; for, 
by extending his researches, he may 
collect much curious matter; by a 
more systematic arrangement of his 
materials, with some extracts from 
the Register, he will be enabled to 
lay before the publick an interesting 
* Church History.” J.M. 


5. Picture of Margate and its Vicinity. 
By W.C. Oulton, Esq. Author of “* The 
Traveller’s Guide, &c. &c.” Illustrated 
with a Map and Twenty Views; En- 
graved by J. J. Shury. from Drawings by 
Captain G. Vario, R. N. 8vo. pp. 124. 
Baldwin. 

THIS is a very pleasing “ Pic- 
ture. It will, doubtless, be found 
an admirable guide to strangers; and 
even the annual frequenters of Mar- 

te will derive from it much grati- 

cation, it being embellished with 
twenty of the most prominent Views, 
the whole taken on the spot, and en- 
graved purposely for this volume. 

“A Town so much resorted to, not 
ouly for the benefit of sea-air and bathing, 
but even for the sake of pleasure, is well 
worthy the attention of the topographer, 
and the pencil of the artist; for the ac- 
commodation, of strangers or habitual 
visitors, whether invalids or persons of 
fashion, we have endeavoured to produce 
acomplete—Picture of Margate, 

** Several Descriptions of it have been 
published at different periods, which, in- 
stead of faithfully pourtraying all its 
beauties and conveniences, have proved, 
in many instances, unsatisfactory outlines 
or partial sketches. In order te present 
the publick with an accurate delineation 
of Margate, not only as it was, but as it 
is, former publications have been care- 
fully examined, and every necessary in- 
formation bas been procured; in short, 
neither expence nor exertion has been 
spared for the purpose of rendering the 
present superior to all similar works.” 


6. The Chronology of our Saviour’s Life ; 
oran Inquiry into the true Time of the 
Birth, Baplism, and Crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ. By the Rev. C. Benson, M. A. 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 
343. Baldwin. 

THE Unitarians having coolly pro- 
nounced the whole of the narrative 
contained in the preliminary chap- 
ters of Matthew and Luke to be fa/se 
(see p.8), Mr. Benson, with great 
temper, merit, and learning, has ela- 
borately and successfully confuted 
them. 

It is a severe trial to the temper 
of Christians, even to hear of such 
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effrontery as gave occasion to this 
work; but our opivion is, that the 
authors are mere jesters, and jack- 
puddiogs, in a clerical costume. 


%. Discoursesen several Subjects and Oc- 
casions. By William Hett, M. A. Too 
vols. 8vo. Richardson, &c. 


Of the scope and tendency of the 
Discourses before us, we think it best 
that the Author should speak for 
himself: 


“These Discourses are chiefly occa- 
sional ones. They took their rise almost 
universally from some particular seasons 
and circumstances, which seized my at- 
tention during the course of my Christian 
ministry ; and have been composed under 
a variety of different impressions and affec- 
tions of the mind. But in whatever tone of 
spirits my soul might be when I put down 
my sentiments in writing, the edification 
and improvement of my hearers in Gospel 
truth, and Gospel righteousness, was the 
sole object I had in view, both in the 
composition and the delivery of them; 
and therefore, they exhibit no effort of 
fine writing, no specimen of elevated sen- 
timents. To be easily and thoroughly 
understood by the different individuals of 
my congregation; to produce such plain 
and obvious arguments, as might induce 
them earnestly to endeavour to amend 
their ways, to learn and to love righteous- 
ness, to improve themselves in every good 
word and work, was the grand import of 
all my endeavours.” 


As by this declaration it will appear, 
that these sermons are to be ranked 
among that species which we should 
judge to be most generally and ex- 
tensively useful; so we can safely 
recommend them, as containing plain, 
practical doctrine, set forth in terms 
adapted to the meanest capacities, yet 
not unedifying to the most instructed. 
The Author is always strictly ortho- 
dox, and appears to speak from the 
heart. There is the same character- 
istic simplicity in his style, whether 
he be addressing his parishioners in 
the country, or his more refined audi- 
tors in the Cathedral at Lincoln; in 
which latter place, XXIV out of the 
XXXIIL Discourses which these vo- 
lumes contain, were delivered. 

The second Discourse in the second 
volume, entitled, “* The Memory of 
the Just,” was preached at the Ca- 
thedral on the occasion of the death 
of the late Mr. Wharton, Chancellor 
of that Church. (See our LXXVIIIth 
Vol. 
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Vol. p. 175.) From this we shall 
make a short extract, both as a spe- 
cimen of the Author’s manner, and 
because we highly respect the memory 
of him, on whose decease it was de- 
livered. 


« L have now laid before you, my Chris- 
tian brethren, what I conceive to be the 
true character of a just man, according 
to the Scriptures. I have described him, 
as one who fears God and keeps his com- 
mandments, to the very utmost of his abi- 
lities ; as honest in all his dealings, friendly 
and liberal in his behaviour, meek and 
good tempered in his manners. 

“I am sure it will readily be admit- 
ted by all who hear me, that a person 
of this exemplary character once lived 
among us. If he hath been recently with- 
drawn from us, it doth not become us to 
spend our time in unavailing lamentations. 
ln this, as in all other cases of a similar 
nature, not our’s, but God’s will be done. 
We may go to him, but he cannot return 
to us; and our loss is his gain. I think 
you will readily agree with me, my Chris- 
tian brethren, that if men of this charac- 
ter and description were more frequently 
to be met with than they are, the world 
would be much benefited by the influence 
of their advice and their example; and 
that human society itself would by de- 
grees, assume a very different appearance. 

** As the loss, which we have sustained 
by the departure of this worthy charac- 
ter, is very great; let us comfort ourselves 
with the reflection, that ‘‘ the memory of 
the just is blessed.” It is blessed in ‘he 
effect which, through the favour of God, 
their faith and obedience will have upon 
their own future state ; “ Blessed are the 
dead, which die in the Lord; even so saith 
the spirit; for they rest from their la- 
bours, and their works do follow them.” 
Vol. LI. p. 27. 


The subject of this Discourse was 
a most accomplished scholar; yet, 
though possessed of very considerable 
classical attainments, and an elegant 
taste in matters of literature, his su- 
perior knowledge could not be known 
to any but his intimate friends. For, 
far {rem making a parade of learn- 
ing, he was modest, mild, and unos- 
tentalious; and at his death, chose to 
be buried in a country church-yard, 
atthe neighbouring village of Net- 
tleham, where a plain altar-tomb, 
guarded with an iron railing, was 
placed, with the following inscription, 
which is given at the end of this Dis- 
course: 

** Robert Wharton, Clerk, A.M. 
Archdeacon of Stow, 
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Chancellor of the Cathedral Church 
of Lincoln, 
and Rector of Sigglesthorne, 
in the East Riding of the County 
of York, 
died January 29th, 1808, 
Aged 56 years *.” 

To these Discourses Mr. H. has 
subjoined numerous notes. “ These,” 
says he, “are partly of my own com- 
posing, and partly extracted from the 
works of authors of acknowledged 
credit.” In a few, perhaps half a 
dozen of the former kind, there isa 
quaintness, bordering, it may be 
thought, upon colloquial levity, which 
would bave been better omitted. But 
whatever there may occasionally oc- 
cur in the notes, which is liable to 
this objection, the sermons them- 
selves will be found to be serious and 
impressive. We may add also, that 
we think them not unworthy of a 
place on the shelves of such young 
divines, as are making a selection of 
plain Discourses, which may be ad- 
dressed with advantage to their coun- 
try congregations. 





* “A handsome mural monument of 
marble was afterwards erected in the 
chancel of the same Church by Fisher of 
York; the inscription on which, after 
stating his preferments, as above, thus 
proceeds : 

Who 
on the 29th of January 1808, 
and in the 57th year of bis age, 
was released 
from a long and painful illness, 
and summoned into the presence 
of the Master, 
from whom he ever trusted to receive, 
as he studied to deserve, 
* the reward 
of a good and faithful servant.’ 
Distinguished for his learning, 
revered for his piety, __ 
and beloved for his benevolent 
and amiable disposition, 
he needs not a monument 
to record his praises, 
or prolong bis memory. 
Yet in grateful recollection 
of his most tender regard for themselves, 
and unremitting care of their best interests, 
this humble tribute of respect, 
of gratitude and affection, 
is inscribed by those, 
who, whilst they deplore the loss 
of a husband and a father, 
shall ever love 
to contemplate his virtues, 
and imitate his example,” 
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8. An Inquiry on the Duty of Christians 
with respect to War ; including an exa- 
mination of the Principle of the London 
and American Peace Societies. In a 
series of Letiers. By John Sheppard, 
Author of * Letters, descriptive of a Tour 
on the Continent, in 1316.” 8vo. Ha- 
milton. 


IN this canting age (as Mr. Broug- 
ham calls it) we see perpetually ex- 
hibited the monstrous absurdity of 
supposing that particular creeds, Bi- 
ble Societies, and missions, can super- 
sede the political necessity of actual 
power; and accordingly we find all 
sorts of cowards incorporating them- 
selves under the name of Peace So- 
cieties. For our_parts, we think, 
that the extinction of the war-like 
character of a nation is the intro- 
duction of every kiad of mean vil- 
lanies; if you lose a dissipated sol- 
dier, you gain a rogue, rebel, or 
fanatick in his place: one, who lives 
by duping others, instead of squan- 
dering his own property. Bravery 
and liberty are the grand supporting 
principles of general nobleness of 
mind, and with the fall of the military 
and free establishments of Greece and 
Rome, declined the character of its 
citizens. Religion, as the basis of 
moral and beuevolent character, we 
believe the best human means of 
personal perfection, but as an instru- 
meat of public policy, or worldly ob- 
ject, we think it to be of pernicious 
result. There are two evils inevit- 
ably attendant on civilization, beg- 
gars and pleasurable vices. These 
alarm various old women in breeches; 
but wherever there is man there will 
be vice, and wherever there is wealth 
there will be pleasure ; aud military 
and gentlemanly habits support a 
chivalrous, honourable, and upright 
mode of behaviour between equals, 
and a spirit of patronage towards in- 
feriors, which can never proceed 
from the conventicle system, that 
implies both mind and action in an 
enslaved state; where morality is 
without charity, where innocence is 
tutored to counive at design, and 
purity is without holiness, and roguery 
is without censure. 

The reply of Christ to the soldiers 
(Luke iii. 14.) is generally understood 
by orthodox Commentators to imply 
no reprobation of the military pro- 
fession as such; and the ingenious 
Gent, Mac. July, 1820. 
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Miss Porter has shewn, that such an 
institution is a real blessing; for, in 
states, where there is no such distinct 
order, the collision of two whole na- 
tions in war, is only not extermination 
to one or other of them, as in battles 
between savage nations. Under the 
professional plan, a few devote them- 
selves for the service of the many.— 
Mr. Sheppard, who writes ably in sup- 
port of defensive war, very sensibly 
observes, 


** According to their views, [7. e, of the 
Peace Societies] the Prince Regent, if he 
would act up to his Christian profession, 
must either abdicate his office, or order 
the disbanding of all military force, or 
forbid its use. This, even withoul any fo- 
reign foe, would, in all human probability, 
lead to immediate anarchy.” 

The truth is, as it appears to us, 
that a Military Institution is no more 
than a Police Establishment against 
foreign aggression: and an indispen- 
sable necessity as long as vice presses 
violence into its service. 


9. A Story, exhibiting the Sorrows of Moes- 
tus and the Wrath of God, in visiting 
the Sins of Parents upon their Children ; 
being Part First of a projected Work, 
intended to show the Nature and Value of 
the Power of Antient Church over the 
Ma'ady of modern Nervous Affliction. By 
the Rev. William Suape. Newcastle- 
under-line. 8vo. pp. 125. Longman 
and Co. 


THIS is a singular book, but con- 
tains very valuable hints upon the 
subject of latent lunacy. For our 
parts, we no more believe all minds 
to be sound, than that all watches are 
chronometers; but in such compli- 
cated engines as both, it is hard to 
discover the primary causes of de- 
rangement. In the platform of an 
antient Church taken chiefly from 
Bishop Beveridge, and prefixed to 
Wheatley’s Common Prayer, is a 
*“ place for the demoniacks or luna- 
ticks,” and, from an opinion that 
the disease results from sins of pa- 
rents, the Author thinks (p. 86,) that 
«* certain ordinances and antient cus- 
toms of the Church have been high! 
beneficial to persons afflicted wit 
mental disease.”” Meestus, the hero 
of his story, was, he says, (ibid. ) 
smitten in his mother’s womb, for 
an open and notorious sin of an an- 
cestor.” Now, though diseased pa- 

rents 
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rents will have diseased children, 
yet-arobust, healthy, temperate rogue 
may entail no disease upon his chil- 
dreu ; and by comparing the denun- 
ciation of the commandment with 
Ezekiel (c. xviii. v. 14, 17, 26), it is 
found to apply strictly to idolatry, a 
sin of the nature of our high treason, 
and the punishment to mere expul- 
sion of the posterity of the offending 
Jews from the land of Canaan (see 
Haverfield on the Catechism, p. 361). 
The Author has, however, in this 
book given an excellent thesis for 
medical discussion. 


10. LHTHMATA AIANOHTIKA, or 
a View of the Intellectual Powers of 
Man ; with Observations on their Cullti- 
vation, adapted to the present state of 
this Country. Read in the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Liverpool, 28th 
November 1818, 800. pp. 55. Long- 
man and Co. 


THIS is an Essay, intended to re- 
commend a proper altention to the 
physical processes of the combinations 
and other acts of mind, in reference 
to ideas, on account of their respec- 
tive influences upon conduct or hap- 
Napey The plan of the Author, so 
ar as it concerns practice, is the for- 
mation of clear ideas by the study 
of Geometry and the dissociation of 
combined ideas by that of Logic, ac- 
companied with intercourse with the 
world; ** from that practice, which, 
learnt from books and in the world, 
fixes the habit of dissociating com- 
bined ideas, proceeds the true Art of 
Reasoning.” p. 39. 

The following remarks are of a 
high character, in relation to the 
consequences of ignorance in the 
lower orders. 


*¢ That the incapacity in the lower classes 
to estimate the value of that which it was 
intended to teach them, should have been 
permitted from inattention to their educa- 
tion, is one of the greatest oversights with 
which the English nation has been charge- 
able; aclergy trained to thought and reflec- 
tion, preaching, and expected to preach to 
audiences, trained to none. The conse- 
quence has been, what it might have been 
expected to be; and as without schools for 
intellect, kept up throughout the nation ge- 
nerally, it would continue tu be, knowledge 
deserted by ignorance : the reverse of that 
right and wholesome order, by which 
knowledge comes to be superior kuow- 
ledge, and less improvements become 
greater; the former in due time, giving 





place to the latter. Between the dark- 
ness, which is the absence of light, aud 
that which is occasioned by its excess, 
there is always this difference, that the 
latter, while it is equally darkness, is 
painful and irksome, and that all avoid it 
who cap.” 

*« Desirous as the clergy might be to 
descend tothe level of their audience ; 
aud, as desirous as Bishop Horsley: was, 
that ‘they sbould:’ this was scarcely 
more to be expected, than that Raphael 
should have painted his subjects daubings, 
or that Handel should have played his 
notes on a bag-pipe.” 

“« The worst consequence, too, remains ; 
and that is, the poison vended in the na- 
tion, under the name of Religion; of 
which the most fallacious, because the 
most palatable toa disordered taste ; and, 
as exhilarating, as it is palatable, is, the 
cheap salvation of those, ‘ who mean to 
be saved by believing rightly,’ to the ex- 
clusion of that on which all true happiness, 
here or hereafter, must depend ; the right 
ordering of the mind and disposition, and 
through these the conduct.” pp. 49, 50. 


This passage enables us, we think, 
to offer some important collateral re- 
marks. The education of the nobi- 
lity and gentry is almost wholly vest- 
ed in the regular clergy. This we 
conceive to be a mighty support of 
the Established Church; but, without 
any offence to persons of particular 
taste, we deem it vain to think that 
this privilege can be preserved, if 
what is called the Evangelical mode 
should become universal. Adam 
Smith has sufficiently exhibited the 
impracticability of introducing an 
austere system into societies where 
wealth, and consequently luxury and 
pleasure, lord it with supreme power. 
Rational piety, honourable upright- 
ness, classical elevation of sentiment, 
bravery, elegant accomplishment, 
high reason, pure taste, and a habit 
of graceful intercourse with society 
are the objects desired by the higher 
ranks. These they will not, and can- 


not expect to find in gloomy systems, - 


formed upon the plan of the conven- 
ticle. We have known various strong 
religionists, mostly good as well as 
pious men, but we could never find 
ope, who was not so narrow-minded, 
or so indifferent, as not to regard 
human learning, the fine arts, and 
elegant accomplishments, with secret 
contempt; and who would not, if 
able, convert every polished gentle- 
man, every cheerful man of soul, 
formed for enlivening society, iato a 
gymnotus 
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gymmotus electricus, and think that 
he did God and man service. With 
men who will only view things, as in 
their opinion they ought to be, not 
things as they are, all argument is 
vain; but we may suggest to persons 
who know the world, that rational 
piety is the only possible means of 
introducing religion at all to the re- 
gard of men of rauk orlearning. We 
know an officer of the Guards, who 
was presented by a clerical friend, 
with a sermon which he had just pub- 
lished. A day or two afterwards the 
gallant soldier met the divine, and 
said, *“* you know one never reads 
these things through, but 1 have dip- 
ped into your sermon, and found 
many fine passages.” 


11. Some Account of an Establishment, 
instituted June 1816, by the Ladies’ As- 
sociation, formed in 1815, under the sanc- 
tion of the Queen. Bath. 4to. pp. 15. 


EVERY person acquainted with 
genteel life must know how essential 
are taste and sentiment to the refined 
habits of the well-educated. By the 
vulgar, the feelings of others are no 
more regarded than smiths’ anvils, 
upon which violent blows may at op- 
tion be inflicted; and where interest 
is not concerned, they do not care 
whom they insult. To much of this, 
elegant women, with small incomes, 
must inevitably be subjected by living 
in the great world ; and, if they seek 
protection by cultivating intercourse 
with the rich, they are usually ex- 
posed to the caprices of temper, and 
the mortification of being treated and 
considered as humble friends. No 
man would wish to see that sex, from 
whom he derives his sweetest plea- 
sures and his surest friendships, thus 
sentenced innocently to unmerited 
suffering. Who would desire to plant 
a flower-garden upon marine sands, 
exposed to the tides, and see sickly 
roses withering among feetid sea- 
weeds. Who would wish to see de- 
licate women, born and bred as geo- 
tlewomen, living in courts or bad 
streets, without the necessary com- 
fort of a servant, occasionally per- 
haps slaving at a washing-tub; or 
else sacrificing food to appearance, 
and resorting in an eleemosynary 
form to the tables of friends. These 
are every day cases; and such is the 
lot of numerous excellent females, 
of even high accomplishments avd 
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often family pretensions, where the 
style to which, as children, they have 
been used, must aggravate their mi- 
sery. As much of this is owing to 
the laws of primogeniture and pre- 
ference of males, most infamous will 
it be, if the noble and rich do not 
support this admirable institution, 
with their purses and their influence ; 
to their protection therefore, after 
this proémium, we earnestly recom- 
mend the excellent establishment at 
Bailbrook-House *. 


* The general object of the plan, was 
the promotion of societies so regulated, 
that the larger payments of one part of 
the community thrown into a joint stock, 
should reduce the payments of the re- 
mainder to a convenient limit, without 
subjecting them to any unpleasant feel- 
ing of pecuniary obligation; and that all 
should evgage themselves, as far as their 
situation would admit, in benevolent and 
useful occupatioun—their agreement in 
such pursuits serving as a bond of union.” 

**It was thought, however, upon fur- 
ther consideration, that no institution 
Ought to rest wholly for support on an 
arrangement, which would expose it to 
great inconvenience, perbaps total failure, 
upon thé removal of the richer members.”” 

** It was agreed therefore, that a sum 
of from 10 to 15,0001. should be raised by 
the association as an endowment for the 
Primary Establishment ; and that, as an 
additional support, a limited number. of 
apartments should be allotted to such 
ladies, friends of the undertaking, as would 
agree to reside there, paying a high 
yearly rent for their rooms to the Funds 
of the Establisment, and conforming equal- 
ly with the other inmates to the rules of 
the Institution.” pp. 3, 4. 

Her late Majesty, who visited the 
Establishment, pronounced it a “ bless- 
ed asylum,” p. 9. 

lp 1819, it was further resolved to 
engraft on the Institution, a school 
for the orphans of Gentlemen, and a 
stated number of Lady Associates, 
whose limited income entitle them to 
apartments, free of expence: widows 
and daughters of Clergymen and offi- 
cers to have a preference over other 
candidates. There is no distinction 
of living in the classes, nor limitation 
as to age. The only condition is, 
that all should be gentlewomen in 
principles and manvers. 

In promotion of these excellent 
purposes, they solicit further sub- 
scriptions, and we most sincerely 





* See an account of it, Part I, p. 418, 
hope, 
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hope, that the Bishops and military 
Officers of rank, will commence a 
warm canvass on behalf of these views 
among the noble and wealthy. 


12. Saculomastix; or, the Lash of the 
Age we live in ; a Poem, in Two Parts. 
By the Author of ** Childe Harold's Mo- 
nitor.” 8vo. pp. 116. Porter. 


THE object of this animated Mo- 
ral Satire is to notice some portion 
of what is wrong in each leading fea- 
ture of national character; Religion 
and Morals, Politics and Literature. 
—To propose imaginary standards of 
excellence to the young, whether as 
Churchmen, Patriots, or Scholars, 

The first part proceeds, 

“ To aid his imagination by reference 
to what is really right and good in each 
department. First, Poetry—<A great mo- 
ral object essential, &. &c. — Homer — 
Virgil — Spenser—Shakspeare—M ilton— 
Dryden—Pope—Modern inseusibility to 
the full merit of our ancestors—Arrogant 
pretensions to superior Genius—Connec- 
tion between rude and ignorant poets, and 
similar professors of Religious Instruction 
—Ramifications of Calvinism — Inquiry 
into some of the Causes of Dissent—Futi- 
lity of such Causes— Dissent within the 
Church strongly condemned — Mode of 
restraining this evil—Praise of Society for 
Promoting Christian Kuaowledge—Obj-c- 
tions to Bible Society, &c. &c.” 

In the Second Part “ Literature” 
is resumed in 

* Critical and moral objections to se- 
veral well-known authors—Political ble- 
mishe:—Want of seriousness and dignity 
in the Senate—Appeal to other times and 
loftier characters—National education.” 


We are led to topicks of a more 
general nature: 

“ The miserable effect of the Poor Laws 
—Practices requiring amendment in ma- 

fi ies —C rce — Agriculture— 
Utopian project for the restoration of the 
character of the English peasant! —Edu- 
cation of the rich—The public schools— 
Indulgence of parents—Mania of sporting 
—Driving—Gambling—The Universities 
—Military glory—Treatment of Buona- 
parte — Recapitulation of the general 
causes of decline and fall in powerful em- 
pires—lIucrease of crimes —Concluding 
prayer for our redemption from ruin.” 

Asa specimen of the Poetry, we 
select the following lines which con- 
elude an eulogy on the “ loved Swan 
of Thames :” 

** Now, strike your hearts, ye Britons! 

and confess 

That feilowing fame is weaker and is less : 
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That Pope’s bright mantle decks no tune- 
fal child, 
Fresh as in youth, and wholly undefiled. 
Renounce the little wits #, that toil to span 
With puny grasp the giant stars of Anne, 
Whose orbs for all yet glitter—but the 
blind ; [phist’s mind. 
And warm whole nations~—save the So- 
Let Gray, let Collins from the field re- 
tire, [lyre ; 
Let partial love withdraw her Goldsmith’s 
And Fancy’s se!f no later strain can show, 
Soul-thrilling Heloise, to match thy woe; 
Or raise the soft complaint, so sadly made 
By yon dim ghost ‘ along the moon-light 


glade.’ 
But, clearer yet, if Wisdom’s warning 
voice [choice, 


From Delphic Twit’nam guide our moral 
Shines thy fair title to unrivall’d fame, 
Guide of thy Country, o’er each after 
name! 
——Shall Cowper mate with thee ?—tho’ 
sterling sense, 
Kind love to man, firm trust in Providence, 
Raise, nobly raise, the Christian's guile- 
less strains, [stains— 
And leave, but here and there, some gloomy 
Still let the critic, undeterr’d, discharge 
His weighty task; and fearless, and at 
large, 
(Spite of an erring weakness that o’erlooks 
Faults, gross as day, in favourite men and 
bocks) 
Expose the style, whose broken pauses 
yawn [withdrawn ; 
Like famish’d jack-daws, when their dam’s 
Expose the style, whose roughly-measured 
prose, [flows ; 
Like a canal, through locks unnumbered 
Sluggish, and colourless, with level banks, 
Where feeble poplars shook in formal 
ranks; 
Or, o’er the p!ashy marsh below, aspire 
Chaldean willows—but without a lyre. 
—No! if in honest Essays, plainly bound 
And letter’d, without show of tuneful sound, 
The bard of Ouse had taught us to be good, 
His generous aim all hearts had under- 
stood ; 





* “ And the Minute Philosophers. See 
a very weak and superficial article, in 
the Edinburgh Review, on the last edition 
of Swift. The “ burden of the song,” 
the design and worthy purport of this 
sublime and self gratulating critic, is to 
prove the superiority of the writers of his 
own day over those of the period of Anne, 
and George the First and Second. A most 
profound speculation indeed ! 
“* Err shall they not, who, resolute, ex- 
plore [eyes; 


Time’s gloomy backward with judicious 
And, scauning sage the practices of yore, 
Sha!! deem our boar progenitors unwise.” 


Burlesque Stanza, by Dr. Johnson. 
And 
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And none denied the humbler bays awhile, 
When Selkirk, Gilpin, claim’d our tear or 
smile. 


Well knows the Monitor, what storms 
of rage, [page! 
What floods of bile, will pelt this hapless 
But welcome, Truth! for thee, whate’er 
they list, (dist; 
Tradesman, or Dunce, or Droll, or Metho- 
Yes, welcome ali !—perchance, in brighter 
times, [climes, 
Perchance where ocean laves her Western 
When embryo seeds of greatness shall 
have barst, 
To raise a second world beyond the first— 
When, as in conquering Rome, arts follow 


arms, 
And the fierce soldier owns his captive’s 


charms ; 
Some bard, just labouring into grace, whose 
line [fine, 


Taste’s filtering power stands ready to re- 
On Cowper’s careless muse, unwarn’d, may 
fall, [all, 
And, pleas’d with Indolence, that pleases 
Snatch at his vulgar laurel, and forego 
The loftier crown that polish’d strains he- 


stow— 
Then, should these lowly numbers but re- 
tard bard; 


The threaten’d downfall of cuclesies 
Should they bat kindle one brief blush of 
shame, [fame, 
Thus to desert the immortal ranks of 
Where, trumpct-tongued, she sounds 
each classic pame— 
And, sweeter far! if yet one English heart 
Be thus recalled to Genius graced by Art— 
Oh! doubly blest beyond her airiest hope, 
Truth grasps ber prize, Ambition fills her 
scope.” 


To some of the most eminent of 
our modern Poets both praise and 
admonition are given: 


* What rank has Southey ?—Plain Ex- 
pression’s power, 
Soaring to verse at some propitious hour, 
But prose, pure prose (let ¢his be praise 
enough !) [ful stuff, 
Wrought through the substance of his tune- 
Fixes Ais rank :—dilated he expires 
Ia languid odours, and in glimmerirg fires: 
Thus Joan of Arc, thus Thalaba shall die, 
Thus Madoc, Roderic, pass unquoted by ; 
In vain the Cid Kehama’s curse implore, 
And sunk Brazil repose on Lethe’s shore ; 
While unborn Herves his best meed shall 


give, 
And Nelson’s Life in future Nelsons live. 
Enough of Style: advance we to the 

thought: 

Southey is wise, chaste, pious, as be ought. 

High praise!—and perish every strain of 
mine, 

That fails to bow to virtues so divine.” 
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A Poem of Mr. Milman is thus 
Noticed : 


“ Behold, brave Samor * arms the Bri- 
tish car, 

And lights the beacon of the patriot war. 

Yet here, ev’n here, when that retiring 
mind [hind ; 

Has left the world, Revenge remains be- 


‘Nor Sorrow’s moonlight hours one sigh 


can yield 
To mourn the righteous horrors of the field. 
—In Genius rich, adorn’d with many a 
seed [creed 
OF Learning’s soil, what wrong Poetic 
Retards brave Samor’s passage to the 
shrine [combine 
Where Glory dwells?—Vain labour, to 
Milton and Shakspeare in one modern line : 
Condemn’d a tuneful monster to produce, 
Close without order, without light diffuse ; 
Where hard Inversion, with pedantic force, 
Delights to fix the cart before the horse ; 
Where wide Redundance holds alternate 
rule, [cient school. 
And weakly overflows Compression’s an- 
— But oft, full oft, indignant Nature, free 
From the vile bonds of verbal mimicry, 
In language of her own distinctly heard 
Shoots inborn Vigour through each living 
word ; 
Glides unrestrain’d, glides royally along, 
Deepens the mass of Samor’s liquid song, 
And, rapt by Virtue into purer day, 
The Patriot soul is stamp’d upon the lay.” 


Another celebrated Poet is thus 
addressed : 


** And thou too, Wonder of the reason- 
ing mind, [find 
Pain of the feeling heart—whom now we 
Nerv’d with deep lore of Plato’s angel 
tongue, 
Now offering rudest models to the young, 
Forms by thyself and mystic Wordsworth 
made, 
Abstracts of vacuum, shadows of a shade— 
Or with Inventiou’s grave and stale pre- 
tence [sense ; 
In worse new language clouding alien 
Or strangely charm'd with Belmen’s 
phrenzied rant, 
And fancying clear profundity for Kant— 
(To whom thyself, allow’d thy due degree, 
Wert Hercules to boneless Infancy !) 
What, Coleridge! honour’d, pitied, injur- 
ed name, [shame ? 
What thus obscures thy glory with thy 


* “ The poem of Samor, by Mr. Mil- 
man, displays all the striking talent which 
the Fazio of that author exhibited. But 


it too largely partakes of the faults of its 
elder brother; and, if they are notamend- 
ed in the next attempt, they will corrupt 
the whole family.” 


On! 
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Oh! rouse thee from the dream indulged 
too long, 
List yet again to Nature’s Grecian song ; 
Hear, with thine ioward sense, how watch- 
ful Art [part; 
Warbles beneath the whole her humbler 
Yet checks each loud extravagance the 
while— [Isle, 
Like unseen Law, in some well-govern’d 
Whose ready power forbids excess to 
thrive, 
Whose cautious veil keeps energy alive ; 
While, inly temper’d by her righteous 
rules, [cools.” 
No Rage o’erflows, and no just Ardour 


13. Retribution, a Poem: addressed to 

Woman. By Charles Swan, Author of 

“* Omar, an Eastern Tale.” 8vo. pp.71. 

Chapple. 

THOUGH there is somewhat of 
obscurity in the title * Retribution,” 
we are not disposed to quarrel with a 
name. The object of the Poem is, 
however, sufficiently manifest. The 
Author, disgusted with the narrow 
limits to which the understanding of 
females has been so long costliest by 
the trammels of prejudice on one 
hand, and the tyranny of custom on 
the other, presents himself as the 
champion of their intellectual facul- 
ties, and the advocate of a more ex- 
tensive and liberal system of educa- 
tion. We most cordially agree with 
Mr. Swan in the sentiments which he 
has espoused, and congratulate him 
on the successful manner in which 
he has recommended them to the 
publick. We shall, however, pro- 
duce, as a specimen of the Poem, the 
following very beautiful description: 
“?Twas a sweet summer’s evening—o’er 

the ground [around 
Laugh’d every other flower:—the rills 
Leaped sparkling onward, to the silver 
sound 
Their bubbling runnels made :—in wild 
wood notes [low throats : 
The feathered songsters strained their mel- 
O’er the calm river came, in measured 
swells, 
The pealing harmony of village bells, 
Broken by voices from the farther shore— 
The fisher’s shallop, and the splashing 
oar— 
With other tones that catch the listening 
ear, [here !?” 
And blithely seem to whisper— Peace is 

There are many passages scattered 
over the Poem, of exquisite beauty 
and pathos. The versification is 
generally elegant, forcible, and flow- 
ing; the imagery chaste acd various; 
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the descriptions rich with romantic 
interest, and the sentiments moral, 
tender, and exalted. Mr. Swan ap- 
pears to have avoided the peculiari- 
ties of every school, he has obeyed 
the impulse of good sense and of 
good feeling ; and his verse has con- 
sequently become an echo to the voice 
of Nature. The present period is, in- 
deed, an age of mighty Poets; but 
the peculiar department in which Mr. 
Swan is destined to excel, is left open 
to his ambition. The free and vi- 
gorous versilication of Dryden, united 
to the fine susceptibility of the beau- 
tiful and tender, which characterizes 
the style of Fletcher, would form an 
agreeable contrast to the pert flip- 
pancy and sickly affectation, which 
we are sorry to observe has already 
become too prevalent. Our Author 
appears naturally to possess much of 
the vigour of the one, and not a little of 
the tenderness of the other: we would 
recommend to his most serious atten- 
tion a diligent study of their works. 


14. The Poetical Decameron; or, Ten 
Conversations on English Poets and Poe- 
try ; particularly of the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James I. By J. Payne Collier, 
of the Middle Temple. 2 vols. small 8vo. 
Hurst, Robinson, and Co, 


THE title of this work is at least 
inviting: it consists of ten conver- 
sations upon the English poets and 
poetry, principally of the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James 1. with such re- 
ferences to, and illustrations by, more 
modern efforts in the same kind, as 
naturally connect the particular in- 
quiry with the general pursuit both 
in this country and others. 

The author, Mr. Payne Collier, 
makes few pretensions in his Preface 
beyond a knowledge of the subject 
on which he writes, and we appre- 
hend that our most learned Antiqua- 
ries will allow, that in these volumes 
he has exposed in a favourable light 
many rare and hitherto unknown pro- 
ductions of our elder poets, of con- 
siderable intrinsic value: he has 
shown that this interesting topic, 
merely even as regards research, has 
not been by any means exhausted. 

Among his discoveries we may men- 
tion a curious novel by B. Rich, pub- 
lished in 1606, upon which Shaks- 
peare founded his ** Twelfth Night.” 
it has escaped the patient industry _ 

a 
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all the Annotators upon our great 
Bard, from Rowe and Theobald down 
to Steevens and Malone. 

Mr. Collier has also produced spe- 
cimens of a poem dedicated to Isaac 
Walton, the celebrated author of 
** The Complete Angler,” of the ex- 
istence of which none of his biogra- 
phers have given a hint. The * Tri- 
umphs of Petrach,” translated by 
Henry Parker, Lord Morley, in the 
reign of Henry VIII. (the only print- 
ed performance of this author, and 
not known to have been printed until 
very recently) are also examined by 
him ; and he besides introduces many 
other poetical novelties counected 
with the more familiar names of 
Greene, Nash, Peele, Marlow, Church- 
yard, Marston, &c. We may add, 
among other things, that he disproves 
Spenser’s claim to one of the most 
elegant poems hitherto attributed to 
him, even as lately as the publication 
of “ Heliconia,” by Mr. T. Park. 

The subjects, generally speaking, 
are treated systematically: thus, after 
having appropriately introduced the 
whole,he proceeds first to aninquiry in- 
to the originand employment of blank 
verse in poems not intended for the 
stage, establishing between 15 and 20 
examples, that it was used more than 
a century before Milton published his 
“ Paradise Lost,’ where our Readers 
recollect, he puts in a claim as the 
first inventor of it. He certainly was 
the first who made the invention palat- 
able. 

The rise and progress of satirical 
poetry in England, commencing with 
the earliest and rarest specimens, and 
bringing down the subject to the 
reign of Charles 1. occupies a con- 
siderable space, in the course of which 
several new writers are brought for- 
ward. Here it is proved that Dr. 
Donne wrote his well-known satires 
40 years before they appeared in 
priats; and that Dr. Lodge, Rankins, 
and others, preceded Bishop Hall, 
who demands in his writings, the rank 
of the “ first adventurer” in this de- 
partment of literature. 

One of the most entertaining as well 
as informiog parts of the work con- 
sists of a critical review of all the 
tracts written for and against theatri- 
cal performances, in the course of 
which fresh and important light is 
thrown upon the much investigated 
history of the stage. Connected in 
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some degree with this topick is a re- 
view of, with extracts from, a 

of the rarest novels to which Shaks- 
peare was indebted in his plays, by 
Greene, Lodge, Brooke, Painter, and 
others. 

The Author states, that his great 
object was to treat an antiquarian 
subject in a popular way; but we 
cannot help thinking that in his de- 
sire not “to avail himself of other 
men’s labours,” he has wandered a 
little too much out of the beaten 
track, and that he might, without 
offence to the learned, have touched 
a little more freely upon the more 
notorious poets of the illustrious 
period to which he has chiefly limited 
his inquiries. 


15. The Friend of God, a plain Sermon for 
1820. 8vo. pp. 16. Printed ai Exeter. 
Rivingtons, 


IN commenting on Genesis, xviii. 
19, much useful advice is given, and 
more especially on the due observ- 
ance of the Sabbath; and we are 
glad to see, among other remarks on 
the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land, the following information ; 

** The most judicious among our Dis- 
senting brethren are so far from repeat- 
ing the invectives of their ancestors against 
a precomposed form of prayer, that they 
are recommending the adoption of ove for 
the purpose of remedying the acknow- 
ledged defects in their public worship. 
We do not presume indeed to claim for 
the Litargy of our Church absolute per- 
fection ; but we may be allowed, with an 
emivuent and most estimable Dissenter *, 
to place it ‘ in the very first rank of unin- 
spired compositions.’ ” 

Some of the “ acknowledged de- 
fects,” above alluded to, are extract- 
ed from the * New Directory for 
Nonconformist Churches, 1812.’ 

* It is a matter of notoriety, that some 
worthy Ministers among us sometimes ap- 
pear, at least, to be so much embarrassed, 
as to occasion their hearers to be in pain 
for them, least they should be obliged to 
stop. In this case, the devotion of the 
people will be interrupted, as that of the 
Minister must necessarily be; who can- 
not be considered as praying, so properly 
as making a prayer. And the same, in- 
deed, may be remarked of others, who, 
though they do not commit any gross 
blunder in speech, nor often recall their 


* * Rey, Robert Hall, M. A, of Lei- 


cester,”’ 





words, 
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words, yet speak so slow, and with such a 
degree of stiffness and formality, as to in- 
dicate that their minds are more octfpied 
in studying their language, than io exer- 
cising the devout feelings of the heart. (p. 
23.)—The same common-place phrases 
(and some of them very quaint ones) per- 
petually occur; as likewise certain pecu- 
liar scriptural allusions, not of the most 
proper or intelligible kind. (p. 26.)—A 
certain popular preacher, now deceased, 
in praying before the sermon of one of his 
brethren, gave a long dissertation on the 
evil of sin. It was all ingenious and 
striking, but it was not prayer. (p. 27.)— 
One, who had been much admired and 
followed for his talent in praying extem- 
pore, having a prayer read to him, which 
had been a good time before taken from 
his mouth in short-hand, and being asked 
his judgment of it, found so many absurd 
and indecent expressions, that when he 
was told, he was the man who had used it, 
he begged God's pardon for his former 
bold presumption and folly, and resolved 
never more to offend in this kind, but to 
pen, first of all, the prayers he should 
ase hereafter in public. (p. 29.)—Few 
Dissenters comparatively seem actually to 
join ia it, (7. e. the extempore prayer) the 
greater part discovering no sigas of de- 
votion during the service; in which re- 
spect seriousChurch people are the most ex- 
emplary. (p.47.)—The Authors condemn 
the neglect of reading the Scriptures in 
the congregations (p. 80.) ; and ‘ the choice 
of a hymn to convey a censure on cer- 
tain individuals present, or to testify dis- 
approbation of the sermon.’ (p. 123.) 
They advise theie Dissenting brethren to 
stand, while they are singing; and to 
kneel at their prayers.” (p. 142.) 


16. Chefs d'Cuvres of French Litera- 
ture; vol. II. Verse. 8vo. pp. 400. Long- 
mao and Co. 


The “ Prose” Volume of this ju- 
dicious selection was noticed in our 
p- 340; and we shali in like manner 
transcribe a List of the Poets, whose 
Lives are here given, and from whose 
writings the specimens are taken. 

“ Aubert, Bernard, Bernis, Berquia, 
Boileau, Boufleurs, Campistron, Cham- 
fort, Chapelle, Chaulieu, Colardeau, Cor- 
neille (Pierre), Delille, De Pompignan, 
Deshouliéres, Dorat, Du Boccage, Féné- 
lon, Florian, Frédric II., Grécourt, Gres- 
set, Imbert, La Fare, La Fontaine, La 
Harpe, Lainez, La Motte, Le Noble, Léo- 
nard, Malherbe, Marot, Maynard, Mo- 
lire, Moncrif, Nivernois, Panard, Parny, 
Piron, Quinault, Racan, Racine (Jean), 
Racine (Louis), Regnier, Richer, Ronsard, 
Rousseau (Jean Baptiste), Saint-Gélais, 
Saint-Lambert, Scarron, Sédaine, Segrais, 


Sénécé, Thomas, Valincour, Voltaire, 
Watelet.” 

We take two short specimens from 
the Biographical Memoirs. 

«“ Jean Baptiste Joseph Willart de Gre. 
court was born at Tours, in 1683. He 
studied divinity at Paris, and in 1697 was 
appointed minister of the church of St, 
Martin, at Tours. He published several 
sermons, which are, however, rather sa- 
tirical effusions than moral and religious 
discourses. Finding the situation he then 
held too dull and uniform for his active 
turn of mind, he resigned it and went to 
Paris, where, on account of his brilliant 
wit and agreeable manners, he met with 
little difficulty in introducing himself to 
the best society. He was fortunate enough 
to attract the attention of the Marshal 
d’ Estrees, who invited him to pass some 
time at his seat Verets, in Bretagne, 
which Grécourt used to call a terrestrial 
paradise. Here he produced a variety of 
tales in verse and epigrams, which he had 
a particularly happy manner of reciting, 
He died at Tours, in the year 1743. 

‘* His works have appeared in several 
editions, one of which, published at Am- 
sterdam, in 1765, is intitled: * Guvres di- 
verses de M. de Grécourt, nouvelle édition, 
augmentée d’un grand nombre de piéces, 
revus sur les originales et du Philotanus,’ 
in 3 vols. 8vo. They consist of epigrams, 
songs, severa! indifferent fables, poetical 
tales, and ‘ Philotanus,’ a Latin poem, 
which is a severe lampoon on the order 
of the Jesuits. The poems of Grécourt, 
like his character, are lively and witty, 
though not always sufficiently decorous. 

“ Epigramme. 
* La Gréce si féconde en fameux person- 
nages, 

Que l’on vante tant parmi nous, 

Ne put jamais troaver chez elle que sept 
sages; 

Jugez du nombre de ses fous.” 





* Stanislas Bouflers, a member of the 
French academy, was educated for the 
Charch, but, preferring a military life, he 
entered into the army, and served as a 
Colonel of hussars, during the seven years 
war. He was afterwards appointed Go- 
vernor of Saint-Louis, in Senegal. Bou- 
flers took great delight in literary pur- 
suits, and was known, a considerable 
time previous to the French Revolution, 
as the Author of several very pleasing 
poems. In 1791, he was the chief pro- 
moter of a decree, which secured to the 
authors of any new invention the property 
arising from their ingenuity. Towards 
the latter end of the year 1792, he emi- 
grated and went to Berlin, where he was 
most kindly received by Prince Henri, 
through whose interest he was elected @ 
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member of the Berlin academy. He then 
married Madame de Sabran. In 1800, 
he returned to Paris, and died the 19h 
of January, 1815, in the 79th year of his 
age. 

** One of the best editions of his works 
is entitled, ‘* Giuvres du Chevalier Stanis- 
las Bouflers, Membre de Ja ci-devant Aca- 
démie Francoise, seule édition avouée par 
PAuteur, od se trouve uo grand nombre 
de piéces inédites, Paris, chez le Pelletier, 
An. XI It contains :—1. Several letters, 
interspersed with poetry, written during a 
journey through Switzerland ;—2. ‘ Dis- 
cours Académique,’ delivered on the 29th 
December, 1788, the day on which he was 
elected a ber of the Académie Fran- 
goise ;—3. A dissertation on reason, trans- 
lations, &c. ;—4. “ Aline, Reine de Gol- 
conde,” a tale, which, though written in 
prose, is adorned with all the charms of 
poetry ;—5. Fables, contes en vers, im- 
promptus, songs, and epigrams;— 6. 
Translations of some odes of Horace, and 
of several pieces from Dante, Ariosto, 
Martial, &c. The poems of Bouflers are 
principally distinguished for ease and ha- 
mour; the sprightliness with which his 
songs are written procured him the title of 
Le Chansonnier de la France.” 

« Quatrain. 
“Pour avoir ici bas le calme au lieu da 
trouble, 

Pour voir nos biens portés au double, 

Et nos maux réduits a moitié, 

Au lieu de la fortune, adorons l’amitié.”’ 


«* Epitaphe faite par lui-méme. 
“ Ci-git an chevalier, qui sans cesse cou- 
rut ; [mourat, 
Qui sur les grands chemins naquit, vécut, 
Pour prouver ce qu’a dit le sage, 
Que notre vie est un voyage.” 





17. The Glory of Regality. Py Arthur 
Taylor, F. S. A. 
( Resumed from Pi. I. p. 536.) 


IN our last Number we were pre- 
vented, by our confined limits, from 
enlarging on this interesting publica- 
tion so amply as the subject merited. 
We now recur with pleasure to the 
work before us, and present an ex- 
tract respecting the form of Procla- 
mation and Summons, 


“* When a day is appointed for the Co- 
ronation it is usual for the King designate 
to name commissioners for holding the 
Court of Claims, and to issue a Proclama- 
tion giving notice to such as are bound to 
service by their offices or tenures to ap- 
pear and perform their respective func 
tions, The Proclamation is publisht in 
Gent. Mac, July, 1820, 
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the usual form by the heralds at arms,at the 
accustomed places in London and West- 
minster,—Letters. of Summons are thea 
sent to the Peers in the following form, 
adapted to the several ranks. 

“G.R. 

* Right trusty and right-well beloved 
cousin, we greet you well. Whereas we 
have appointed the day of 
next for the solemaity of our Royal Coro- 
nation; these are therefore to will and 
command you, all excuses set apart, that 
you make your personal attendance on 
us, at the time above mentioned, furnisht 
and appointed as to your rank and qua- 
lity appertaineth, there to do and perform 
such services as shall be required and be- 
long unto you. And whereas we have 
also resolved that the Coronation of our 
Royal Consort the Queen shall be solem- 
nized on the same day; we do further 
hereby require the Countess your wife to 
make her personal attendance on our said 
Royal Consort, at the time and in the 
manner aforesaid: whereof you and she 
are not to fail, And so we bid you hear- 
tily farewell. Given at the 
day of &c. 

“To such noble persons as are not 
able to attend the ceremony letters of 
dispensation are granted, when a sufficieut 
cause of absence is made known.” 

** In former times, when the Tower of 
London was the occasional residence of 
the Kings of England, it was usual for 
the Prince on his accession to the throne 
to assemble there the great nobles, officers 
of State, and Members of his Court, and 
from thence to go through the City to 
the Palace of Westminster, in the. pro- 
cession which occupied the day preceding 
that of the Coronation.” 


The arrangements for the proces- 
sion to the Abbey are thus concisely 
stated : 


“On the West side stand thirty-two 
Barons of the Cinque Ports, who are to 
perform the service of their towns in sup- 
porting canopies over the King and Queen ; 
and as the Procession advances, sixteen of 
them receive the Queen at the foot of the 


‘steps under her canopy; and the other 


sixteen receive in like manner the King. 
The Sergeants at Arms, sixteen in num- 
ber, being divided into two classes, attend 
the King’s and Queeo’s regalia: and the 
Gentlemen Pensioners, in number forty, 
are ranged in two files, to give way for 
the Procession; twenty of them, ten on 
aside, guard the Queen, and the other 
twenty guard the King. The Peers and 
Peeresses are in their robes of estate, and 
bear in their hands the coronets of their 
respective 
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respective rank ; the Peers wear the col- 
lars of the orders of knighthood to which 
they may belong: such of them as are 
officers of the King’s household have the 
wands of office in their hand. The digni- 
taries of the Law and the Church carry 
their square caps, and the Kings at Arms, 
their coronets. The Chief Justices, Kings 
at Arms, and the Lord Mayor of London, 
have the gilt collar of SS, and the’silver col- 
lar is worn by the Heralds and Sergeants. 
For the rest it is sufficient to observe, that 
every person in the Procession is habited 
in the full dress of ceremony proper to 
the office which he holds, or the rank 
which he enjoys.” 


The Author, after stating with 
considerable minuteness the ceremo- 
nies and solemnities of the Corona- 
tion, proceeds to describe the Royal 
Feast in Westminster- Hall. 

**€ While the office of the Coronation is 
performing in the Church, preparation is 
made in the great hall of the Palace for a 
sumptuous royal feast, with which theirMa- 
jesties entertaia the nobilityand the public 
- Officers who have attended the ceremony. 
The table at which their Majesties are to 
dine is covered by the sergeant and gentle- 
men of the ewry: and the officers of the 
pantry set the King’s salt of state and 
cadinet on the table, with another cadinet 
for the Queen. 

** Besides the royal table, which is at 
the upper end of the hall on the raised 
floor, there are usually tables along each 
side of the hall. The first on the West 
side of it for the Dukes of Normandy and 
Aquitain, the great officers, the Dukes, 
Duchesses, Marquisses, and Marchion- 
esses; the second of the same side for 
Earls and Viscounts, and their Ladies ; 
the third for the Barons and Baronesses. 
The first table on the East side of the 
Hall is for the Archbishops, Bishops, Ba- 
rons of the Cinque-ports, Judges, the 
King’s antient Sergeant, Attorney and So- 
licitor General ; the second for the Ser- 
geants at Law, Masters in Chancery, Six 


Clerks, Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and twelve. 


Citizens of London; and the third for the 
Kings of Arms, Heralds, and Pursuivants, 

* When the Procession arrives at the 
Hall, the noble and illustrious persons 
who compose it are conducted by officers 
of arms to their respective tables. and the 
King and Queen pass up the Hall and re- 
tire to the Court of Wards, leaving the 
canopies which have been borne over 
them with the Barons of the Cinque-ports, 
who retain them as their fee. The heralds 
then retire to places appointed for them, 
and the King’s trumpeters and musicians 
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are stationed in a gallery at the lower end 
of the Hall. 

* Dioner being ready, his Majesty, 
with his crown on bis head and the sceptre 
aud orb in his hands, preceded by the 
Lord Great Chamberlain, and the swords 
being borne before him, comes out of 
the Court of Wards, and seats himself in 
his chair of state at the table. Imme- 
diately after, the Queen, with her crown 
on her head, the sceptre and ivory rod in 
ber hands,—preceded by ber chamberlain, 
aud followed by the ladies of the bedcham- 
ber,—comes through the Court of Wards, 
and seats herself in her chair of state at 
the table, on the left hand of the King.” 


The account of the Challenge by 
the King’s Champion presents a cu- 
rious trait of the feudal ages. The 
office is claimed by the Lord of the 
Manor of Scrivelsby, in Lincolnshire. 
The Author has introduced apn inte- 
resting and curious extract from Hall’s 
account of the Coronation of Henry 
VIIL. describing the form of the Chal- 
lenge. 

** The seconde course beyng served, in 
at the haule doore entered a Knight armed 
at al poyntes, his bases rich tissue em- 
broudered, a great plume and a sump- 
tuous of ostriche fethers on his helmet, 
sityng on a great courser trapped in tissue 
and embroudered with tharmes of Eng- 
land and of Fraunce, and an herauld of 
armes beforehym. And passyng through 
the halle, presented hymself with humble 
reverence before the Kynges Maiestie, to 
whom Garter kynge of herauldes cried 
and said with a loude voyce, Sir knight, 
from whence come you, and what is your 
pretence? This knightes name was Sir 
Robert Dimmocke, champion to the Kyng 
by tenure of his inheritaunce, who an- 
swered the saied kyng of armes in effecte 
after this manner: Sir, the place that I 
come from is not materiall, nor the cause 
of my repaire hether is not concernying 
any matter of any place or countrey, but 
onely this. And therewithall commaund- 
ed his heraulde to make an Oyes: then 
saied the knight to the kyng of armes, 
now shal ye here the cause of my com- 
myng and pretence. Then be commauad- 
ed his awne herauld by proclamacion to 
saie: If there be any persone, of what 
estate or degree soever he be, that wi! saie 
or prove that King Henry the Eight is not 
the rightfull enheritor and Kyng of this 
realme, I Sir Robert Dimmocke here his 
champion offre my glove, to fight in his 
querrell with any persone to thutter- 
aunce.”’ 
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Two highly respectable Topographers, 
Mr. Surtees and Mr. Ciurrersuck, pro- 
ceeding nearly pari passu, and not with 
more haste than * good speed,’ are about 
to publish each another volume of their 
(‘n every respect) elegant County Histo- 
ries of Duruam and Hertrorpswire. 


Mr. Georce Baxer, emulating such 
good examples, is about to give new light 
and lustre to the County of Norruamr- 
tron, adding to the valuable labours of 
Mr. Bripces his own indefatigable re- 
searches of many years. He has actually 
in the press, the Handred of Spelho, and 
his Plates are in the hands of eminent 
Artists and Engravers. 


. 


Ready for Publication. 

Collections relative to Claims at the 
Coronations of several Kings of Eugland, 
beginning with King Richard II. being 
curious and interesting documents, de- 
rived from authentic sources. This Work 
may be considered a valuable appendage to 
** Taylor’s Glory of Regality ;” or Thom- 
son’s ** Corovations of England.” 

The First Number of Mr. Pucin’s * Spe- 
cimens of Gothic Architecture” It con- 
tains twenty plates of elevations, sections, 
and details of several antient buildings. 
This work to consist of 60 plates, is in- 
tended to furnish the Architect with a 
series of working or practical delineations, 
and will afford the critical antiquary the 
most satisfactory information as to the 
ornamental details and styles of Gothic 
Architecture, 

Mr. Brirron’s’Sixth Number of ** Chro- 
nological and Historical Illustrations of the 
Antient Architecture of Great Britain.” 
It contains eight Engraviogs, with a por- 
tion of the introductory Essay on Eccle- 
siastical History, as connected with the 
history of Architecture of ovr couatry.— 
From this number, we also learn that the 
same author’s concluding part of the 
“ History, &c. of Lichfield Cathedral,” wilt 
be out in a few days; and that the first 
of Oxford Cathedral will appear at the 
same time. This latter work will be em- 
bellished with engravings, representing 
plans, elevations, sections, details, views 
of the famed edifices of that classical city. 
The drawings are elaborate, and beauti- 
fal; and the work must prove highly in- 
teresting, not only to'the architect, but to 
the connoisseur and antiquary. It is a 
remarkable fact, that some of those cele- 
brated buildings have never before been 
accurately measured and drawn. 

An historical and critical account of Mr. 
Mupie’s Grand Series of National Medals, 


embellisbed with outlines of the entire Se- 
ries, by Artists of emineuce. 

Historic Notices in reference to Fother- 
ingay in Northamptonshire. By the Rev. 
H. K. Bonney, Prebendary of Lincola ; 
and Author of the Life of Bishop Taylor, 

Letters from Mrs. Detaxy, Widow of 
Dr. Patrick Delany, to Mrs, Frances Ha- 
milton, from the year 1779 to 1788, com- 
prising many uvpublished and interestiug 
Anecdotes of their late Majesties aod the 
Royal Family. 

Four Sermons preached in the Parish 
Church of Tivertou, by the Rev. G. P. 
Ricuarps, A. M. Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and Curate of Prior’s Quar- 
ter, Tiverton. 

Letters from Germany and Holland dar- 
ing the years 1813—14, containing a 
detailed account of the operations of the 
British army in those countries ; and of 
the attacks upon Antwerp and Bergen 
Op-Zoom, by the troops under the com- 
mand of General Sir Thomas Graham, K.B. 

History of the Causes and Effects of 
the Rhenish Confederacy, By the Mar- 
quis Lucnessin1, Member of the Society 
of Sciences and Belles Lettres at Berlin, 
and formerly Minister of Prussia at the 
Court of France. From the Italian. 

A Vindication of Mr. Owen’s Plan for 
the Relief of the Distressed Working Clas- 
ses, in Reply to the misconception of a 
writer in the Edinburgh Review. 

An Essay on [nvolution and Evolution ; 
containing a new, accurate, and general 
method of ascertaining the numerical va- 
lue of any fraction of an unknown quan- 
tity, particularly applied to the opera- 
tion of extracting the roots of equation, 
pure or adfected; with an Appendix. By 
Peter NicHOLson. 

Historic Sketch of the Causes, Progress, 
Extent, and Mortality of the contagious 
Fever, epidemic in Ireland, during the 
years 1817—18, and 19. By Dr. Hartz. 

The Margate Sieam Yacht’s Guide. By 
R. B. Warts. 

Preparing for Publication. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Re- 
ligious Connections of John Owen, D. D. 
sometime Dean of Christ Church, and 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford; comprising 
also notices of the Leading Events of the 
Times, of the state of Religion and Reli- 
giots Parties, and of some of the most 
celebrated of his contemporaries, &c. By 
Rev. Wittiam Orme, Perth, to be hend- 
somely printed in one volume Svo. with a 
fine portrait of Dr. Owen. 

The School Prayer Book ; being a week’s 
course of prayers for the ‘use of schools 
and young persons 5 together with a few 

on 
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on particular occasions; also the collects 
throughout tlie year; with a short expla- 
patory catechism prefixed to each; the 
Charch Catechism in French and English ; 
and some select Psalms and Hymns. 

The Apocryphal Gospels and Epistles, 
and all the other pieces now extant, at- 
tributed to Jesus Christ, his Apostles, and 
their companions, not included in the 
New Testament.—They are translated 
from the original tongues, and are now 
‘first collected together, and divided into 
Verses for convenient reference, with short 
introductory Notices, and a Table of all 
the Apocryphal pieces no longer in ex- 
istence. 

A translation of Travels in England, 
Wales, and Scotland, in the year 1816, by 
Dr. Spixer, Librarian to his Majesty the 
King of Prussia. 

An Arabic Vocabulary and Index for 
Richardson’s Arabic Grammar, in which 
the words are explained according to the 
parts ‘of speech, and the derivatives are 
traced to their originals in the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Syriac languages, with tables 
of Oriental alphabets, points, and affixes, 
by Mr. James Noste, of Edinburgh. 

A Dissertation on the Morbid Local 
Affections of Nerves, to which the Jack- 
sonian Prize of the College of Surgeons 
was adjudged to Mr. Josu. Swan, Sur- 
geon to the Lincoln County Hospital. 

A Poem, entitled, ‘‘ The Legend of St. 
Loy.” -By Mr. J. A. Heraup, Author of 
** Tottenham,” a Poem. 

The First Day in Heaven. A Fragment. 

Life in London, or Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq. By 
P. Ecan. 

A Work on Medical Jurisprudence, to 
assist Medical men, Coroners, Counsel, 
and Juries, in the conduct and elucida- 
tion of questions of a medico-legal na- 
ture. By J. Gorvox, M. D. 

The Lords of the Treasury have be- 
stowed on Dr. Stuart, of Luss, 1000/..in 
consideration of the zeal, industry, and 
fidelity, with which he has devoted a 
large portion of his life to the labour of 
conveying to the inhabitants of the High- 
lands of Scotland the knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures in their native language. 

The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, has published 34 new Tracts, 
to counteract Blasphemous and Infidel 
publications, Of these and other publi- 
cations by the Society, upwards of 
400,000 have been issued in the last six 
months. 5000/, has been subscribed in 
aid of this particular object. 

By a Report from the Icelandic Literary 
Society, it appears that the great Icelan- 
dic historical works called Sturbringa Sega, 
making 120 sheets, is completed. A ge- 
neral Geography of Iceland has likewise 





been published; and a collection of the 
Icelandic Poets will also be published ; 
and a Library be founded in Iceland, by 
the care of the abovementioned Soviety. 
A monthly Journal is published in Ice- 
land, by Counseilor Steruenson, called 
the Cloister Port, because it is published 
at the Convent of Vidse, 

In the “ Annals of Literature,” pub- 
lished at Vienna, by M. Gerotp, is a 
notice relative to the Norwegian, Swedish, 
and Iceland language and literature. The 
Norwegians both speak and write the 
same language as the Danes; but in both 
countries the people have retained words 
of the antient Scandinavian language, more 
or less. ‘These words are not in use in 
the politer classes, which, in both king- 
doms, speak the Danish language, just as 
it is written. Since the Reformation, the 
Norwegians have rot been without their 
men of letters. The first great Danish 
literateur, Baron Holberg, the dramatic 
poet, was a native of Bergev, in Norway, 
and the names of Pram and Steffens are 
advantageously known as living authors, 
To these may be added, that of Heilberg, 
who has resided in Paris the last 20 years, 
and has been styled the Aristophanes of 
the North. 

The Swedish language, in its construc- 
tion and inflections, bears affinity to the 
antient Scandinavian, though it has adopt- 
ed many foreign words. The pronunci- 
ation is somewhat !ike that of the German, 
while that of the Danes more strongly re- 
sembles the Iceland language. The me- 
rits of Linnzxus, Celsius, and other learned 
Swedes, is well known.  Kellgren now 
holds the first rank among the poets. 
Lidner is in great esteem for his lyrical 
productions, and Bellman for his ana- 
creontics, The metrical translation of 
Horace and Virgil, by the Baron Adlar- 
beth, is considered as a master-piece. 

The Iceland tongue is the true Scandi- 
navian, and forms the principal basis of 
the Danish and Swedish languages. The 
inhabitants speak it in a degree of purity, 
both in conversation, and in their pub- 
lic acts. In Denmark and Sweden, a few 
Runic inscriptions are the only monu- 
ments remaining of the antient primitive 
Jangnage, but in Norway, certain antient 
codes of law are yet extant, written in the 
pure Icelandic language, before it under- 
went any changes. The grammar of this 
language is not at all complicated; sim~ 
plicity and precision mark the syntax ; 
the rules are easily known and observ- 
ed; the slightest solecism will detect a 
stranger. The Sagas, which recount the 
historical facts of Iceland, are the favou- 
rite reading of the inhabitants. They have 
now a distinguished author in that kind 
of literature, M. Espolia, whose sagas 


have brought down the Icclantdic history 
to 
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to our own times. Its poetry has, in all 
times, been held in great esteem. 


The University of Moscow is now re- 
built on a better plan, and in a style of 
greater magnificence than before the con- 
flagration. The Emperor, besides his other 
bounties, has consigned the sum of 400,000 
roubles for the erection of an hospital 
close to the University, for the purposes 
of a Clinical school, wherein, at present, 
at his charge, are 200 medical students, 
besides others iuteaded for the Academy 
of Chirurgery. ‘The cabinet of natural 
history is progressively augmenting, under 
the assiduous direction of Professor Fis- 
cher. During the two last years, the col- 
lection has acquired a number of minerals, 
conchites, and birds, with the rich her- 
bery of Dr. Trinius. 


M. Koumas, first Professor in the Great 
College at Smyrna, and distinguished by 
his learning among the Greeks, has just 
published, at Vienna, the two last volumes 
of his ‘* Course of Philosophy.” The 
whole work is a methodical abstract of 
all the best compositions of the German 
philosophers. Its object is to instruct 
the Greeks in modern philosophy, and its 
circulation is likely to be very considerable. 

The printing-office established at Chios 
has commenced its operations, and is now 
in full activity. Its first production is an 
excellent discourse of M. the Professor 
Bambas, read the year before last, at the 
opening of the course of the Great Col- 
lege of Chios. This discourse is so ele- 
gant in its typography, that it might seem 
to come from the presses of London or Pa- 
ris. This office will gradually spread, 
throughout Greece, a number of valuable 
works, that may contribute to the regene- 
ration of this once classical land. 

A College on a large scale is about to 
be founded at Zagori, in the province of 
Epiras. The voluntary donations for this 
establishment amount already to 60,000 
francs. M. Neophytos Doucas, a learned 
Greek ecclesiastic, has contributed him- 
self the sum of 10,000 francs. 


Letters from Canton report the success- 
ful prosecution of Mr. Morrison’s labours, 
im the printing of bis Chinese Dictionary. 
The second part was begun, in April, 
1811; this volume consists of a thousand 
printed pages, in 4te. and contains above 
12,000 Chinese characters, the most in 
use, with numerous examples. In Feb. 
1819, 600 pages, comprising near 8000 
characters, were completed. The print- 
ing of all the volumes of this important 
work will occupy a space of hardly less 
than ten years. 

It appears that an official Gazette is 
published in China, which is considered 
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as the organ of Government in every mat- 
ter connected with the religion, laws, man- 
ners, and customs of the country. In 
its plan, it totally differs from the Gazettes 
of Europe, wherein articles of a miscel- 
laneous description are inserted for mo- 
ney. No article appears io the Gazette 
of China, which has not first been sub- 
mitted to the inspection of the Emperor, 
and having received his approbation, not 
a syllable can be added to it. A devia- 
tion from this rule would incur a severe 
punishment. 

In 1818, an officer in a court of justice, 
and also employed in tbe post-office, suf- 
fered death, for having published some 
false intelligence, through the medium of 
this Gazette. The reason assigned by the 
Judges, in passing sentence, was, that 
the party culpable had been wanting in 
respect to his Imperial Majesty. The 
Gazette of China comprehends documents 
relative to all the public affairs of that 
vast Empire; also extracts from all the 
memoirs and petitions that have been 
presented to the Sovereign, with his an- 
swers, orders and favours granted to the 
mandarins and to the'people. It appears 
every day, making a pamphlet of 60 or 
70 pages. 

M. Remusat, Chinese Professor, and a 
Member of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
&c. at Paris, has lately published an ar- 
ticle, entitled, “‘ the Description of the 
Country of Camboge, in the 13th century 
of the Christian Era.” It is wholly col- 
lected and translated from a number of 
Chinese works, and especially from the 
narrative of travels made in that country, 
at thattime, by a Chinese author. A new 
geographical chart forms an important ad- 
dition to a work which may be considered 
as truly interesting. 

A work has been published at Paris, en- 
titled “* Memoirs, Historical and Geogra- 
phical, relative to Armenia,” accompanied 
with the Armenian text of the history of 
the Orpelian Princes, by Stephanus Or- 
pelian, Archbishop of Siounia; and also 
with other pieces of a similar character. 
Small has been the number of treatises re- 
lative to this country; and this seems to 
be more complete and lJearned, as to the 
Armenian history, chronology, and geo- 
graphy, than any other that has hitherto 
appeared. The History of the Orpelian 
Princes was written about the end of the 
13th century. Among other researches, it 
is dethonstrated that China, propely so call- 
ed, was well known to the antients, and that 
the country and government were distinct 
from those of India. It appears that there 
is no Armenian text or work that can be 
traced higher than the fifth century of the 
Christian ara. ‘There is a French trans- 
lation to the whole, with curious notes. 

ARTS 
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Evecrricat Barrery. 

Dr. Dana, of Harvard University in 
America, has constructed an electrical 
battery of plates, extremely portable and 
compact, and from his experiments, ap- 
pearing to be very powerful. It consists 
of alternate plates of flat glass and tin 
foil, the glass plates being all sides two 
inches larger than those of foil. The al- 
ternate plates of tin foil are connected 
together, 7. e. Ist, 3d, 5th, 7th, &c. on 
ove side, and the other series, or 2d, 4th, 
6th, 8th, &c, on the other side, slips of 
tin foil extending from the sheet to the 
edge of the glass plates for that purpose. 
These connexions unite together all the 
surfaces, which, when the battery is charg- 
ed, take by induction the same state. A 
battery constructed in this way contains, 
in the bulk of a quarto volume, a very 
powerful instrument, and when made of 
plate glass, it is extremely easy, by var- 
nishing the edges, to keep the whole of 
the inner surfaces from the air, and to 
retain it in a constant state of dry insu- 
Jauon. 

Divinc Bett. 

The first use of the diving bell in Eu- 
rope was at Toledo, in Spain, in the year 
1588, before the Emperor Charles V. and 
ten thousand spectators. The experiment 
was made by two Greeks, who, taking a 
very large kettle suspended by ropes with 
the mouth downwards, fixed planks in the 
middle of its concavity, upon which they 
placed themselves, and with a lighted 
candle gradually descended to a consi- 
derable depth. In 1683, William Phipps, 
the son Of a blacksmith in America, form- 
ed a project for searching and unloading a 
rich Spanish ship sunk on the coast of His- 
paniola, He represented his plan in such 
a plausible manner, that Charles II. gave 
him a ship, and furnished him with every 
thing unecessary for his undertaking; but 
being unsuccessful, he returned in great 
poverty. He then endeavoured to procure 
another vessel from James II. but failing 
jin this, be got a subscription opened for 
the purpose, to which the Duke of Albe- 
marle largely contributed, In 1687, Phipps 
set sail in a ship of 200 tons burden to try 
his fortune once more, having previously 
engaged to divide the profits according to 
the twenty shares of which the subscription 
consisted, At first, all his labours proved 
fruitless ; but at last, when he seemed al- 
most to despair of success, he was fortu- 
nate enough to bring up so much treasure, 
that he returned to England with the value 
of two hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
Of this sum he got about twenty thousand, 
and the Duke ninety thousand pounds. 
Phipps was knighted by the King, and 
laid the foundation of the fortunes of the 
present noble house of Mulgrave. 
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SCIENCES. 


Tue Lonerrups. 

A Mr. Hoene Wronsky complains in the 
Gazette de France of the illiberality of the 
British Nation in not granting him the re- 
ward of £.20,000 proposes by Parliament 
for the discovery of the Longitude. This 
person declares, “ that he has established 
a new lunar theory, which gives the solu- 
tion required.”? Proud of his discovery, 
he hastened from Paris to London, where 
he immediately waited upon Sir Joseph 
Banks, who referred him to Dr. Young, by 
whom, he says, ** every thing is done at 
the Board of Longitude.” In the mean 
time all his instruments, in spite of his re- 
monstrances, were taken from the Custom- 
house and exposed to the Board of Longi- 
tude, who, after having minutely examin- 
ed them, discovered his secret, and then 
coolly returning them to him, informed 
him that his discovery was not new, and 
that the Board had entertained @ similar 
idea. M. Wronsky complains, that not 
only was he refused the Parliamentary re- 
ward, but even his expenses to London 
were not paid, which he says, was the 
more unjust, as the Evglish unfairly ob- 
tained a knowledge of his lunar theory, 
and bis theory of refractions, We should 
be glad that the Board of Longitude would 
reply to M. Wronsky’s statements. 

Macutxe ror Woot. 

A machine ‘has been invented for the 
purpose of spinning woollen yarn, much 
superior in fineness to any hitherto pro- 
duced, and particularly adapted to fine 
bombazeens, &c. Ten guineas were given 
to Mr. Stead, of Kirkstall, near Leeds, by 
the Merino Society, for yarn spun by this 
machine. The pound of yarn produced 
95 hanks, of 560 yards each in length, 
53,200 yards, or 30 miles and 400 yards 
to a pound of wool. 

. Parent VESSEL. 

A patent vessel 1s building in Hull, and 
is well worth the attention of ship owners ; 
she has no timbers, but is constructed of 
five alternative layers or courses of plank, 
crossing each other at right angles, a mode 
of building which seems to give great 
strength, as she has no floor heads nor 
futtock feet, so difficult to secure in other 
vessels. 

New Inventep Wartcu. 

An Artist at Cemberg, in Prussia, bas 
constructed a watch which imitates the 
human voice, and answers questions In 
Ge:man and Polish; besides executing mu- 
sical airs. 

Ivory Parer. 

The Society for the encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, have 
voted thirty guineas to Mr. S. Einsle, for 
his communication on the method of mak- 
ing Ivory Paper for the use of Artist 
He produced, before the Committee of the 

Society, 
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Society, several specimens of his Ivory 
Paper, about the eighth of an inch thick, 
and of superficia! dimensions much larger 
than the largest ivory: the surface was 
hard, smooth, and perfectly even. On 
trial of these, by some of the artists, mem- 
bers of the Society, it appears that colours 
may be washed off the Ivory Paper more 
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completely than from Ivory itself, and 
that the process may be repeated three or 
four times on the same surface, without 
rubbing up the grain of the paper. It 
will also, with proper care, bear to be 
scraped, with the edge of a knife, without 
becoming rough. 


EE 


ANTIQUARIAN AND PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCHES. 


Roman ANTIQUITIES. 

Count Blacas, French Ambassador at 
Wome, has caused excavations to be 
made for several months past, iu the 
Temple of Venus, at Rome, built by 
Adrian, situated between the Coliseum 
and the Temple of Peace. They are 
superintended by M. Fea, one of the 
Antiquarians of Italy, and by M. Landon, 
an architect, and a pensioner of the King 
of France, The excavations which have 
been made near the arch of. Titus, have 
been attended with results which were not 
expected. They found there six white 
Grecian marble steps, which conducted 
them to the portico of the buried temple, 
a large pedestal which supports the steps, 
a part of the ancient way, five feet and a 
half in breadth, aud thirty in length, on 
which a balustrade of white marble was 
supported, the fragments of which have 
been found. Opposite to the Temple of 
Peace they have discovered two pillars of 
Phrygian marble, two feet in diameter, 
with a Corinthian capital of beautiful 
workmanship, an entire entablature co- 
vered with ornaments, in a very good st¥le, 
and several Corinthian bases. All these 
five fragments are in the same order, In 
the same place have been found the re- 
mains of several private habitations, which 
had been taken down by Adrian, in order 
to make rvom for his Temple. Two rooms 
still exist, which are decorated with paint- 
ings; they have evidently suffered from 
some local fire, for a great quantity of 
calcined materials and broken marbles 
have been found. They have also found 
two human skeletons, some pieces of terra 
cotta, a little bust of Bacchus, and several 
or ts in b and marble. 

Roman anp GERMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

The Prussian Chancellor of State has 
given orders for collecting together, into 
the Museum at Bonn, the Roman and 
German antiquities which are now dis- 
persed in various parts of the provinces of 
Westphalia along the Khine. Every pro- 
prietor of land may undertake whatever 
diggings or examinations he pleases on his 
own estate ; but be will not be allowed to 
disp!ace those antiquities which by the 
Station they occupy are historical mona- 
ments. This atteulion is due to the ob- 
Ject, and to the intention of past ages. It, 
therefore, gives us pleasure to announce 
that a society of men of learning has been 





formed in Silesia, for the purpose of ex- 
plaiving and publishing the antiquities 
found in that province; and also another 
for the same purpose is formed at Naum- 
burgh, in Thuringia. There can be little 
doubt of this disposition spreading to 
other provinces; and perhaps it may be- : 
come general under the patronage of the 
various governments of Europe. The 
whole, when properly arranged and di- 
gested, will doubtless elucidate many 
points of history which are now obscure. 


EGYPT, 

On the subject of subterranean re- 
searches for antiquities in Egypt, we learn 
from recent advices, that the objects disin- 
terred hitherto are very inconsiderable, in 
comparison with what remain to be disco- 
vered. Arivalship exists between the Arab 
inhabitants and the Europeans, as to the 
art of successfully excavating the moun- 
tains of sand, wherein have been buried, 
for ages, the porticoes, buildings, and sub- 
terraneous galleries of every description. 
The Arabs have pierced into the earth to 
the depth of several fathoms, and are con- 
tinually collecting vases, mummies, and 
other remajns of antiquity ; and, though 
ignorant enough in other matters, can now 
distinguish objects that are rare and in 
good preservation, from others of an ordi- 
nary sort. The Arabs of Gournon are 
zealously attached to this occupation ; so 
much so, that, considering the address 
with which they execute these labours, it is 
thought the Europeans will have no occa- 
sion to undertake them, but for money 
may procure whatever the bowels of the 
earth shall disclose. 

GREEK CITY. 

Letters from the South of Russia state, 
that M. Kaptnest, a German proprietor, 
has discovered an ancient mole and other 
unquestionable reimains of a Greek town, 
at a village called Koktabel, situated be- 
tween Kaffa aud Sudack, in the Crimea. 
M. K. believes them to be the ruins of 
Theodosia; but it can scarcely be cre- 
dited that they refer to so considerable a 
city. 

Temere at Vienna, 

The Emperor of Austria has given or- 
ders for the building of a temple at Vienna, 
which is to be in every respect a copy of 
the celebrated temple of Theseus at Athens. 
Tie famous group of Theseus, by Canova, 
ix to be placed in this temple. 

SELECT 
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SPIRIT’S SONG *. 
By J. A. Heraup. 
ROW’D the cock? —The cock hath 
crow’d : 
Paler still the glow- worm glow’d, 
As his shrill awakening born 
Welcom’d in the approaching morn ; 
Fled the darkness with affright, 
Fled the gems that glanc’d on the night, 
Abash’d they turn’d their light away, 
As his clarion proclaim’d the god of the 
da 
Where ed the ghosts of the dead, 
That forsook their earthly bed, 
And startl’d the darkness dismal and drear, 
With shieks of horror and fear, 
And piercing the veil of night, 
Stood like columns of terrible light, 
Like meteors their eyes, and so pallid 
their hue, [view, 
Like giants their stature increasing to 
Swath’d in the soil’d sheets of the charnel 
and tomb, 
While trembled the peasant belated in 
gloom, 
As pacing the yawning church - yard, 
thrill’d with dread, [fled, 
Who willingly would, had he power, have 
From the yell of the damn’d, and the 
groans of the dead? 
Have the spirits of darkness sped ? 


Over a murderer’s all-shunned grave, 
Where fiends howl, and goblins rave, 
While the barv-dogs hoarsely bark, 

Meet the hags with Guthmond dark— 

There with mickle toi! and trouble, 

Then they make the hell-broth bubble! 

Three and three, the cauldron round 

Dance infernal beats the ground, 

While the hollow vaults all ring, 

And their impions rites they sing, 

Rites abhor’d to Hecate, 

Which the sun may never see; 

And as round the ghosts assemble, 

Even they with horror tremble— 

Quails each corse within its shroud, 

The untouch’d belfry peals aloud— 

Many a sepulchre is riven,— 

Blasted seems the moon in heaven, 

And the stars refuse their light, 

Acheron enraps the nighi— 

But they hear the cock crow, and they 
start as they hear— 

The bells cease their peal, and the rout 
disappear,— 

Fach ghost to bis prison-house fleetly re- 
tires, 

To fast, and to purge off its guilt in the 
fires. 





* Extracted from an unfinished and 
never to-be- finished Drama, 


SONNET. 
The Rose and the Laity. 


I CANNOT love thee, Rose! tho’ sweet 
and fair, 

Tis true Aurora’s blush and thine are one, 

Thy scented fragrance too shall yield to 
none, 

But ah! thy syren form conceals a snare ! 

Away, deceiver! I have watch’d with care, 

Poor Stella’s cheek when health and joy 
were gone, 

The cunstant Lily sadly smil’d alone, 

For thou wert fled no more to revel there! 

No more! yes, cruel, cruel Rose, once 
more, 

I mark’d thee in the Hectic’s fatal bloom: 

Short was thy triumph, but when all was 
o’er, 

The constant Lily grac’d her to the tomb ! 

Then go; while I poor Stella’s loss deplore, 

The Lily for its truth shall be my darling 


flow’r! 
W.u. 7%. 


On the University of Oxrorp about to, be 


lighted with Gas. 


EXUt, ye Wesleyans, whom haughty 
St. Mary’s, 
In full ery, long since, hath been hunting, 
Now “ groan iu your phrenzy,” and such 
like vagaries, 
And hail, as your Bishop, Jab, Bunting. 
For e’en *“* Alma Mater,” that Orthodox 
Lady, 
With whom ye have fought a long fight, 
*Mid the gloom of her cloisters, so dreary 
and shady, 
Is converted, and owns the New Light. 
T. T. 


CHARADE. 
Y first is a part of a knife, 
My second expressive of good, 
My whole is the oame of a writer of note, 
Who high in her class has long stood. 


ACROSTIC. 

In Answer to the above. 

E ASE and elegance combined, 
D o they not conspicuous shine, 

G racing purest moral truths, 
E dgeworth, iv thine every tine ? 
W hen shall Ireland forget her 
O bligations owed to thee? 
R emain she ever will thy debtor. 
T hy pen shall teach the Adsenice, 
H is home his constant care should be. 
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HYMN 
For the Rovat Humane Society. 


By Mr. Monrcomery, Author of “ The 
Sabbath.” 


WH8EN Israzt, press'd by Pharaoh, 
stood 


> 
Affrighted, on the Red-sea shore, 
At thy rebuke, O Loan! the flood 
Retir’d,—the ransom’d tribes pass’d o’er. 
When Peter, walking on the wave, 
Felt his faith fail, his courage sink, 
Thy blessed Son was there to save, 
Aud snatch’d him from destruction’s 
brink. 
Within thy courts, great Gop! behold 
This little, grateful band appear; 
O’er these the whelming waters roll’d, 
But help was nigh—and they are here :— 
Here, in thine house their vows to pay, 
And praise Thee with their living 
breath ;— 
Where had their Spirits been this day, 
Hadst Thou not rescued them from 
death? 
Redeem’d from the devouring tomb, 
Restor’d to life, and joy, and love; 
© save them from a deeper doom, 
And to a happier world above ! 


TO NATHAN DRAKE, M. D. 
On reading the First Paper in his “ Winter 
Nights.” 
WITH witching eloquence and truth, 
Hast thou describ’d the dear de- 
lights, 
Accessible to Age and Youth, 
In frowning Winter’s stormiest nights. 
While turning o’er thy first essay, 
My heart so warmly feels its spell, 
It cannot for an ‘hour delay, 
The thanks which thou bast won so well, 


Such pictures,—whether they describe, 
In truth’s own simple eloquence, 
The frolicks of a youthful wibe, 
Happy io early innocence ;— 
lo whose bright eyes the vivid gleam 
Of Home's lov’d fire-side gaily glances ; 
While the more mild and chasten’d beam 
From older ones—their mirth enhan- 
ces;— 
Or whether they pourtray the charm, 
Which erst o’er Cowper's spirit stole ; 
When Evening’s pensive, soothing calm 
Sheds its own stillness o’er the soul ;— 
Such pictures do not merely pass 
Before the eye,—and fade in air ; 
Like summer-showers on new-mown grass, 
They-call back living-freshness there. 
Aye! e’en to lonely hearts, which feel 
That such things were, and now are not, 
Not poignant, only, their appeal, 
But fraught with bliss, yet unforgot. 
Geyt. Mac. July, 1820. 
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Yes, bliss !—for joys so calm and pure, 
Leave blessings with the heart they 
bless’d : 
And still unchangeably endure, 
E’en when not actually possess’d. 
For thee, my Friend! if wish of mine, 
A Bard obscure, could call down bliss ; 
Could I implore for thee or thine, 
A more delightful boon than this ?— 
Than—that thy mother’s green old age, 
May be her child’s, or children’s too’; 
And that each charm that decks thy page, 
Thy own fire-side may prove is true. 
Woodbridge. Bernarp Barron. 


LINES, 
Written under the pressure of Misfortune. 
SE E, modest Spring agaimher mantle 
throws [grove ; 
O’er the wide lgudscape—deep within the 
The young-ey’d violet with the primrose 
blows, [love.— 
And al! creation breathes once more of 
Aud list; how sweet from yonder hawthorn 
brake, [lays, 
The blackbird warbles his resounding 
While more remote her plaintive strains 
awake, [praise. 
Whom lovers love, and musing Poets 
But does no heart amid this versal joy, 
Pine silently away in ceaseless pain? 
Does pleasure triumph without one alloy, 
And pure felicity unrivall’d reign ? 
Oh, no!—delight within the lonely soul 
May never dwell, while unrelenting fate 
Darkeus life’s sunshine as the moments 
roll, [tate. 
And leaves the bosom drear and deso- 
Then haste away, in pity, oh, ye hours, 
For not the seaman toss’d upon the 
wave 
More longs to hail again his natal bow’rs, 
Than I, to rest in peace within the silent 
grave. 
Ortanvo. 


PSALM Ci. Translated: 
WITHIN the temple of the Lord, 
Exalt your voice with sweet accord, 
Ye saints who dwell below: 
While angels in the starry height, 
Repeat the praises of his might, 
And all his honours show. 
Upon the harp bis name declare, 
While sprightly trumpets fill the air, 
Conspiring in the theme: 
The silver-sounding psaltery bring, 
And touch with joy the trembling string, 
And raise the loud acclaim. = - 
Let the loud cymbals here rejoice, 
And add their lofty sounding voice, 
To raise the thrilling soul ; 
While 
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While the majestic organ blows, 
And all the soul of music flows 
In one delightful whole. 
Then let the virgin train advance, 
To praise him in the lively dance, 
At the sweet timbrel’s sound : 
teyery insirument combine 
‘eo make the music all divine, 
And spread his praises round. 
The glory of bis name declare, 
Ajl ye that skim the liquid air, 
And wander in the sky; 
Old earth shall in the song conspire, 
And join to raise the anthem higher, 
Aod ocean shall reply. 
Ampthill, Beds, 


AN EPISTLE 
to Lieut. Antaur Manovy. 

Y the Roscommon Militia, on the recovery 
of his paternal property at Cavetown, 
mear Boyle, after a long and expensive 
Lew-suit. 

By the Rev. Joun Guana, M. A. 


From mountains wild and ocean’s dreary 
shore, 
Midst raging winds and wave’s eternal roar, 
Where wintry storms avd winds deform 
the year, [pear; 
Where few and weak the blasted trees ap- 
I hail thee, Manon, form’d for happierdays, 
For polish’d life, for affluence and ease. 
Healb to my friend, may many a happy 


E. Hanoscoms. 





day 
Roll o’er his head and joyful pass away; 
May Time advancing —each revolving 

hour, [pour ; 
New joys, new blessings, round about him 
Think, Oh my friend, what joy possess'd 

my heart, [part, 
_To hear how firmly you have play'd your 
Till every doubt and every danger past, 
You've gain’d possession of your lands at 


last. 
How fair the prospect Heaven before you 
throws, [woes ; 


How great thie recompence for all your 
When war’s fell tumult io the land shall 
cease, 
And din of arms subside in gentle peace ; 
When ciowds disbanded down their arms 
shall lay, (pay; 
And live to “arve on half their present 
Then shal! my friend retire with her be 
loves, (groves; 
To Cavetown’s vale—romantic lake and 
There, as our own dear Goldsmith wish’d 
in vain, 
Returning view his natal spot again. 
There, “all his wanderings, o'er his sorrows 
past, {last.” 
Return in peace, and die at home .at 
Not so with me—since far from those I 
prize, 
My let iu life—my seope of action lies ; 





Iaclos’d by mountaiws on the Atlantic 
shore, 

The charms of nature I behold no more; 

Thro’ all the year the loud wild Western 
breeze [trees ; 

Repels the verdure and keeps down the 

Summer in short-lived glory flutters here, 

While ten months’ winter rules the gloomy 
year; 

Here am | stationed—here’s my bitter lot, 

“ My friends forgetting—by my friends 


forgot ;” 
My flock thin scatter’d o'er the mountain’s 
side, (divide. 


Deep roads, rough glens and lofty cliffs 
Oft in the dead of night I leave my bed, 
Call’d to attend the dying or the dead ; 
Aad with a rural guide must search my 
way, 
O’er faithless bogs or inlets of the sea, 
Where, if my horse should start or turn 
aside, [ing tide ; 
We’re both plung’d headlong in the foam- 
Such is my present state—this picture’s 
true, [view, 
— Best when my prospects rush upon my 
Then comes the pang—while youth and 
health remain, [rain ; 
I scorn the winds and waves, and chilling 
When call’d by day-time, or by night. 
time led, 
I reck not tempests howling o’er my head; 
—But when old age shall steal upon my 
brow, [now ? 
How shall I bear the toils I smile at 
When thunders roll and lightning flashes 
bright, [night ? 
How shall I wade thro’ seas and bogs at 
Will then the Curate’s salary afford, 
The common comforts of the household 
board? 
Will then his eighty pounds a year main- 
tain, 
A family to soothe old age and pain; 
—My soul grows faint, and languid at the 
view, ’ [you; 
—Sad for myself—no pleasing theme for 
—But in all states—whatever fate be mine, 
Still am I, Mahon, ever truly thine: 


Kilrush, Joun Grauam ®. 
November 19, 1800. 
THE ROSE, 


my fair one I give a young rose, 
For her bosom an ornament meet ; 
There plac’d, it soon opens and blows, 
And smells more abundantly sweet. 
From her bosom the rose she removes, 
Nor seems my poor favour to prize; 
Its fragrance no longer improves, 
It droops, grows insipid, and dies. 





.. © Curate of five united parishes, ex- 
tending twenty-five miles aloog the coast 
of the Atlantic Ocean in the county of 
Clare, where he remained ter years. 


HisTOo- 
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Hovuss or Commons, June 5. 

On the motion of Mr. Baving, a Com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the 
means of maintaining and improving the 
Foreign Trade of the Country. 

Lord John Russell moved the order of 
the day for going into a Committee on the 
Grampound Disfranchisement Bill. Me 
R. Smith and Mr. Serjeant Onslow sup- 
ported the measure, Mr. D. Gilbert 
moved an instruction to the Committee to 
4B \ «‘timit the Bill to extending the right of suf- 

frage to the hundreds of Poudry and Pie- 
dre. Here Mr, Vansiitart, having stated 
that there was some pressing business 
which required the attention of His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, the further debate on 
the noble Lord’s motion was postponed to 
Monday next. 
The Insolvent Debtors Bill went through 
a Committee ; in which, after some oppo- 
f sition from Mr. Denman, a clause was 
agreed to for the appointment of three 
Commissioners, instead of one. 








House or Lorps, June 6. 

The King came to the House in the 
usual state about two o’clock’; and, the 
Commons being in attendance, gave the 
Royal Assent to the Civil List Bill, the 
Insolvent Debtors Continuation Bill, the 
Stage Coach Regulation Bill, Glebe Lands 
Bill, and other public and private Bills. 

A Message from the King, relative to 
the arrival of the Queen, was presented by 
Lord Liverpool. (See Part I. p. 556.) 





ln the Commons, the same day, Lord 
Casilereagh appeared at the Bar, and pre- 
sented a Message from His Majesty to 
the House of Commons, which having been 
received— 

Lord Castlereagh said, he had now to 
move an humble Address to his Majesty, 
thanking him for his gracious communica- 
tion, and to assure his Majesty that the 
House would lose no time in proceeding 
to take the papers into consideration. 
He should now give notice that he should 
to-morrow move to refer the papers now 
laid before the House to a Secret Com- 
mittee. The noble Lord then moved the 
Address. 

Mr. Bennet put some questions to Lord 
Castlereagh, who, however, declined say- 
ing any thing till to-morrow. 

Mr. Beaumont, Mr. Creevey, Sir Robert 
Wilson, Mr. Brougham, and Mr. Denman, 
also addressed the House in defence of her 
Majesty. 














PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


The Address to his Majesty, thanking ktm 
for his gracious Message, was agreed to. 





House or Lorps, June 7. 

The Earl of Liverpool, on the King's 
Message being read, moved an Address 
thereon. He then moved for a Secret 
Committee, consisting of fifteen Lords, for 
the purpose of examining the papers laid 
before the House, and to report upon them 
as they might think fit. 

The Marquis of Lansdown objected to 
this mode of procedure respecting the 
conduct of her Majesty, upon the suppo- 
sition that their Lordships might eventu- 
ally be called upon to decide judicially in 
the matter. 

Lord Liverpool, in reply to this objec- 
tion, observed, that judicial proceedings 
were quite out of the question; because, 
suppose the Queen guilty of adultery 
abroad, and, for arg t sake, supp 
the evidence clear beyond any reasonable 
doubt; in such a case he bad the highest 
legal authority for saying, that such a 
case would not be high treason by the laws 
of this Country; nor would it be ia any 
way cognizable by the Civil Law. The 
noble Lord then proceeded to observe, 
that the Statute of Edward III. laid down 
that an act of adultery committed by any 
person, with respect to the Queen, the 
Wife of the Heir Apparent, or the King’s 
eldest Daughter, was high treason, That 
act did not make the crime high treason iv 
the female, but the practice of the Courts 
had made up for the defect in the Act, and 
established that the consenting female was 
guilty of high treason. This could only 
be as an accessary; asto treason every 
accessary was a principal; but this Act 
did not apply to the case of the Queen, or 
Princess of Wales, committing adulterywith 
a foreigner abroad. The foreigner, as 
owing no allegiance, was guilty of nofcrime, 
and she could not be accersary to a crime 
which had no existence. This was the 
opinion of the highest law authorities ; 
and this opinion answered the objection of 
the noble Marquis, as it precluded the 
possibility of an impeachment by the 
‘House of Commons. 








In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Brougham rose in his place, and said that 
he was commanded by the Queen to lav 
before the House of Commons a Message¢, 
of which we bave given a copy p. 557. 

The message of his Majesty was then 
read by the Clerk. 

Lord 
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Lord Castlereagh, in rising to call the 
atteution of the House to his Majesty’s 
most gracious Message, said, he was con- 
vinced that the House would feel as he did, 
the extremely painful and delicate task 
imposed upon him in bringing on, perhaps, 
the most distressing and deeply inte- 
resting public question that had ever 
been agitated in that House. He as- 
sured the House, that if he had not been 
persuaded, in common with his colleagues, 
that he had come to this important task 
with all that preparation which was dic- 
tated by prudence, and a constitutional 
attachment to the illustrious personage 
most intimately concerned in the affair ; 
and unless he was satisfied that every 
effort on the part of the Administration 
to avert this most painful duty had been 
exhausted—if he had not been persuaded 
of all this, he should have risen with a 
more heavy heart than he now rose with, 
to submit his observations to the House. 
If the question had not taken the course 
which it had, and had not the House been 
called upon in a more particular manver 
by the communication just made by the 
Hon. and Learned Gentleman, he (Lord 
Castlereagh) might have been induced to 
suppose that there was still some ground for 
the assumption, that it was a matter yet to 
be determined on,whether the House should 
enter upon the cousideration of the subject 
at all. His Lordship then took an able re- 
view of the‘case, and in conclusion observed, 
that he would not disguise from the House, 
that he anxiously felt the difficulties which 
they had to contend against ; but he trust- 
ed that whatever those difficulties might 
be, there was wisdom enough in Parlia- 
Ment to surmount them; that there would 
be an absence of all warmth and intem- 
perate zeal, and that a calm disposition 
would he felt and shown to do justice to 
all parties without favour or affection, 
But if any disposition was felt in any 
quarter to make this subject a source of 
agitation to the country, and here he 
could not in justice abstain from stating 
that as far as the two Honourable and 
Learned Gentlemen opposite were con- 
cerned, there was a total absence of all 
such disposition; but if it turned out that 
her Majesty had lent herself to any mis- 
chievous and coarse adviser—/ Loud cheers ) 
—the result would ultimately teach her, 
that, as far as ber honour and ber inno- 
cence were concerned, and he trusted she 
would be able to establish both—/ Cheers 
Srom the Opposition)—but, as far as her 
character was concerned, she would find 
that it could derive nothing but stain and 
reproach from such dangerous, such weak, 
or wicked advisers. The noble Lord con- 
cluded with moving, ‘‘ That the Papers 
which were yesterday presented, and Jaid 
on the Table of the House, be referred to 
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a Secret Committee, to consider the mat- 
ter thereof, and to report thereon to the 
House.” 

Mr. Brougham, in a speech of great 
length and ability, which our limits will 
not allow us to give, opposed the motion ; 
and in conclusion observed, that the Queen 
positively protested against any secret 
inquiry. She cared not what tribunal it 
was before which she might be: brought ; 
but she desired to be made acquainted 
with the nature of the proceedings in- 
tended to be instituted against her; and 
to be confronted with the witnesses which 
should be brought forward. He implored 
the House to take all the circumstances 
into consideration; and his last prayer 
was, that negociations, if entered into, 
should not be all at once broken off; but 
that, if possible, they might be brought 
to such a termination as should save the 
Country from the calamities that might 
otherwise fall upon it. 

After Mr. Canning had addressed the 
House, Mr. Wilberforce proposed an ad- 
journment until Friday, in order to afford 
an opportunity for an adjustment of this 
painful question. After a few observa- 
tions from Mr. W. Wynn, the motion 
was agreed to, 





House or Lorps, June 8, 

Lord Kenyon moved that the Ballot for 
the Secret Committee should be postponed, 
in hopes that a friendly arrangement might 
yet be accomplished, with which view pro- 
ceedingshad been delayed in another place. 

Lord Liverpool was not aware of any 
circumstances which could justify delay 
as to the ballotting, but he could have no 
objection to fix the first meeting of the 
Committee for Tuesday next. 

The Marquis of Lansdown, and Lords 
Holland, Carnarvon, Darnley, and Ross- 
lyn, spvke in favour of delaying the Ballot. 
Lords Lauderdale, Erskine, aud Donough- 
more, approved of the course suggested 
by Lord Liverpool. 

The motion for immediately procecding 
with the Ballot was carried by a majority, 
proxies included, of 108 to 29. The fol- 
lowing were reported as forming the Com- 
mittee: Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord 
Chancellor, Lord President of the Council, 
Duke of Beaufort, Duke of Northumber- 
land, Marquis of Lansdown, Marquis of 
Buckingham, Earl of Liverpool, Earl of 
Donovughmore, Earl Beauchamp, Viscount 
Sidmouth, Bishop of London, Lord Redes- 
dale, Lord Erskine, Ear! of Lauderdale. 





House or Commons, June 9. 

Lord Castlereagh moved that the consi- 
deration of the order of the day for re- 
ferring to a Select Committee the papers 
accompanying His Majesty’s Message be 
further postponed to Monday. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Brougham fully agreed with the 
noble Lord, that it would be improper now 
to enter into explanations. 

Mr. C, W Wynn said, no one could 
suppose that the renewal of the negotia- 
tion, come from whichever party it might, 
was the result of any other feeling than a 
deference to the wishes of the House of 
Commons, re-echoed back to it as those 
wishes had been by every individual from 
one end of the country to the other. The 
motion was then agreed to. 

The House, in a Committee of Supply, 
after a long discussion on the navy esti- 
mates voted 1,956,566/. for that service. 

The House having gone into a Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, Mr. Vansittart 
stated the terms on which the Loan for 
5,000,000/. had that day been taken, 
which, he said, were a half per cent. 
better for the Public than the Loan of 
last year. He concluded with proposing 
Resolutions, sanctioning the contract, 
which were agreed to after a long conver- 
sation, in which Mr. Vansittart, Mr. Hume, 
Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Grenfell, Alderman Hey- 
gale, and Mr. Barham, tvok part. 





House or Commons, June 12. 
The Insolvent Debtors’ Bill went through 
a Committee, in which it received several 
additional clauses. 





June 14. 

On the motion of Mr. Serjeant Onslow, 
after a pretty general conversation, a Se- 
lect Counmittee was appoiuted to consider 
of the propriety of making it a Standing 
Order of the House, that ia future co Bill 
for the regulation of any trade or manufac- 
ture should be read a first time, uniess 
upon the report of a Select Committee, to 
whom it should be previously submitted. 

Mr. W. Parnell obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill to amend so much of the Poor 
Laws as authorized the arrest of Irish Pau- 
pers, and their transportation to the Irish 
coast, 

Mr. Wrottesley obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill to prevent the inconvenience 
arising from the too great facility of pub- 
lishing the specifications of new inventions 
enrolled by patentees. 

Col. Bagwell called the attention of the 
House to the great distress prevalent in 
the South of Ireland, from the failure of 11 
local banks. 

Sir J. Mackintosh then moved, in a most 
elegant speech, a new writ for the City of 
Dublin, io the room of the late Mr. Grat- 
tan. Mr. Grattan, he said, was the only 
man of this age who had received a partia- 
mentary reward for services rendered in 
Parliament, although he was then only a 
private gentleman, without civil or mili- 
tary h s. The Cc of [reland 
had voted an estate for him and his family, 
“as a testimony of the national gratitude, 
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for great national services.”” He had been 
the founder of the liberties of his country. 
From being only a dependent province 
upon England he made her a friend and 
equal ; he called to the enjoyment of 
their freedom a brave aud generous people; 
and he was the only man recorded in bis- 
tory who had liberated his country from 
the domination of a foreign power, not by 
arms and blood, but by his wisdom and 
eloquence. It was his peculiar felicity 
that he enjoyed as much consideration in 
that country, whose power over his own 
he had done his utmost to decrease, as he 
enjoyed in that for which he bad achieved 
that important liberation. He had sur- 
vived every feeling of political hostility, 
occasioned by that important service ; and 
if it were possible, that in that divided as- 
sembly any honour could now be paid to 
this exalted individual equal to that which 
he had enjoyed in life, it would be clearly 
that which should be an unanimous recog- 
nition of his meritorious character. Though 
he felt ithis duty to oppose the legislative 
union of the two countries, yet no man, 
when it was achieved, was more ardent in 
his wishes for its permanence. ‘To his pre- 
vious exertions it was owing that. they met 
upon equal terms, and as independent na- 
tions ; and that, instead of receiving laws 
from England, the Irish members in this 
country now took their full share and equal 
participation of the duties of legislation, 
and of the conduct of the affairs of both 
kingdoms. 

[Here the learned Gentleman gave a 
character of Mr. Grattan, which has been 
already noticed in part I, p. 565.) 

He trusted that he should not be thought 
too fanciful if be expressed his hope that 
the honours paid to Mr. Grattan’s memory 
in this country might have some tendency 
to promote the great objects of his life, by 
showing to Ireland how much we valued 
services rendered to her, even at the ex- 
pence of our own prejudices and pride. 
‘The man who has so served her must ever 
be the object of the reverential gratitude 
and pious recollections of every lrishman, 
When the illustrious dead of ditferent 
kingdoms were at length interred within 
the same cemetery, there would seem to 
be a closer union between them than laws 
and nations could effect; and whenever 
the remains of the great man should be 
carried to that spot where slept the ashes 
of kindred greatness, those verses might 
be applied to him which bad been elicited 
upon another occasion of public sorrow, 
from a celebrated poet, who resembled 
Mr. Grattan iu this, that to a beautiful 
imagination he united a spotless purity of 
life :— 

“Ne’er to these chambers, where the 
mighty rest, [guest ; 


Since their foundation, came a nobler 
Nor 
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Nor ever to the bowers of bliss convey’d 
A purer spirit or a holier shade.” 

The Hon. and Learned Gentleman sat 
down amidst the unanimous cheers of the 
House. 

Lord Castlereagh, Mr. C. Grant, Mr. 
Wilberforce, and Mr. V.. Fitzgerald, a\so 
warmly eulogised the character of Mr. 
Grattan. 

Sir H. Parnell addressed the House on 
the ultimate advantage which would arise 
from the doing away the countervailing 
duties on the British imports into Ireland, 
the continuance of which beyond a period 
of 20 years was not contemplated by the 
framers of the Actof Union. He moved 
for the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into the subject. The motion 
was supported by Mr. Littleton, Lord Al- 
thorp, and others, and opposed by Mr. V. 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Vansittart, Sir N. Colt- 
hurst, Lord Casilereagh, and others ; and, 
on a division, it was negatived by 66 to 


On the third reading of the Mutiny Bill, 
Lord Nugent urged a variety of arguments 
against so large a military establishment 
as 92,586 men iv time of peace, and 
moved an an amendment for reducing it 
to 77,224. 

Mr. Bright seconded the motion. 

Lord Palmerston went at large into the 
state of affairs at home and abroad, in or- 
der to justify the keeping on foot so large 
a force. 

Col. Davies condemned the late addition, 
and said he should move to reduce the 
army to 80,479 men. \ 

Sir H. Vivian and Mr. V. Fitzgerald, 
and Mr. R. Martin, opposed Lord Nugent's 
motion ; and Mr. Hobhouse and Mr. Smith 
supported it. 

The amendment was then/negatived, by 
101 to 47, and the Bill was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Several sums for paying the interest of 
Exchequer Bills were voted in a Commite 
tee of Supply. 





Houses or Lorps, June 15. 

Lord Holland presented a Bill for the 
repeal of the Royal Marriage Act; 
which he wished to remove from the Sta- 
tute-book, b he idered it a di- 
rectinvasion of natural right—a law hos- 
tile to morality, and calculated to pro- 
mote not only foreign wars, but also civil 
wars. Besides these evils, it had, in his 
opinion, the tendency to render the mar- 
riages of the descendants of George II. 
unhappy marriages. Ifthe Bill which he 
now presented should pass, it would after- 
wards be for the consideration of the 
House whether the means of relief should 
not be facilitated to those who had suffered 
from the effects of the existing law. 
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Lord Liverpool reserved his objections 
to the measure until a subsequent stage. 
The Bill was then read the first time. 





In the Commons the same day, the In- 
solvent Debtors Relief Bill was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A Petition was received from the Corpo- 
ration of Lichfield, complaining that, by 
the interference of Peers, they were ina 
great measure deprived of the benefit of 
their elective franchise, no less than 500 
new votes having been created between 
1799 and 1813, by giving rent charges 
and annuities, in violation of the spirit of 
various Acts of Parliament. 

Lord Binning brought in a Bill to autho- 
rize the East India Company to embody 
and provide for a Volunteer Corps in this 
Country. 

Lord Casilereagh moved to postpone the 
consideration of the Message relative to 
the Queen to Monday; wishing it to be 
understood by all parties that the result of 
these repeated, but inevitable delays, 
would then positively be communicated to 
the House. The motion was agreed to. 

A long and pretty general conversation 
then took place on the present distressed 
state of the South of Ireland, from the 
failure of so many banks ; and, in a Com- 
mittee of Supply, the sum of 500,000/. 
was voted, to be placed at the disposal of 
Commissioners, to be advanced in such 
portions as to them should seem meet, oo 
proper securities. Mr. Vansittart at the 
same time intimated, that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had been authorized, in anticipa- 
tion of the decision of the House, to apply 
for the relief of the present distress 
100,0004. being part of the grant of 1817 
remaining unappropriated. 

Mr. Arbuthnot then brought forward the 
esti for miscell services for the 
present year. Mr. Bennet and others stre- 
nuously objected to the large vote for the 
barrack department, bat, on a division, 
it was carried by 72 to 30. The rest of 
the estimates were also agreed to. 

Mr. D. Gilbert brought in a Bill for 
taking an account of the Population of 
Great Britain. 








Houss or Commons, June 17. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought 
up the Report of the Committee on the 
subject of the Irish failures. The resolu- 
tion recommending a grant of 500,000/. 
for relieving the commercial distress of 
that Country, was agreed to. 


House or Lorps, June 19. 

The Earl of Liverpool laid on the Table 
the Correspondence which had takeu place 
relative to the affairs of the Queen, and 

expreesed 
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expressed his regret that the negotiation 
had 2ot led to the wished-for result, With 
the view of affording time for their consi- 
eration, he moved, that the meeting of 
the Secret Committee be postponed to 
Friday next. 

In answer to a question from the Mar. 
quis of Lansdown, his Lordship said, that 
Ministers had no proposition to make on 
the subject, but left it entirely to the con- 
sideration of the House. 

After some observations from Lords 
Grey, Harrowby, Holland, Darnley, Rolle, 
Ducie, Erskine, Spencer, Lauderdale, and 
Liverpool, the titles of the papers were 
read, and Lord Liverpool's motion for 
postponing the Commitice was agreed to, 





In the Commons, the same day, Lord 
Castlereagh presented Copies of the pro- 
ceedings in the negotiation relative to the 
Queen’s affairs, which were orde:ed to be 
printed; and, to give due time for their 
perusa!, he moved that the adjourned 
debate on the King’s Message respecting 
her Majesty should be further postponed 
to Wednesday. 

Mr. Brougham, in expressing his regret 
atthe result of the negotiation, said no 
blame would be found to attach to her 
Majesty. It was possible, barely possible, 
amongst the many other peculiarities of 
this distressing case, that the House might 
be induced to adopt the opinion that no 
blame attached to either party. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House having then gone into a 
Committee of Ways aud Means, the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer proceeded to state 
the Budget of the year. He began by 
recapitulating the Supply and the Ways 
and Means of last year, and comparing 
them with those of the present. The sum 
voted for the Army last year was 8,600,000/. 
for the present year 9,400,000/. being an 
increase which was called for by the agi- 
tation and discontent that pervaded the 
Country. The sum voted for the Naval 
Service last year was 6,400,000/. for the 
present year 6,583,000L being also a tri- 
fling increase. The Ordnance in the two 
years was nearly the same ; although, in 
the last year, there was an apparent ad- 
vantage, in consequence of a considerable 
sum having been derived from the sale of 
old stores, The Miscellaneous Estimates 
of the last year amounted to 2,078,000/. 
those of the present year to 2.500 000/. 
The interest of the Unfunded Debt was 
last year 1.920,000/. this year, owing to 
the reduction «hich had taken place in 
that debt, it was only 1,410,000/. The 
total amount of the sums voted for 
the Public Service in the last year 
was 20,488,888/. in the present year 
20,722,000/, being an increase in the pre- 
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seat year of about 240,000/. In the last 
year, comprehending the sums voted for 
the reduction of the Unfunded Debt, the 
grants for the repayment of a portion of 
the debt to the Bank, in order to prepare 
for the resumption of Cash Payments, &c. 
the total amounted to nearly 31,000,000/. 
The reduction which had taken place, or 
was to take place, inthe Unfunded Debt, 
was on the whole 9,000,000/. The total of 
the provision for the public expenditure 
for the present year was 29,723,000/. of 
which, as he had before said, 23,722,0002. 
was for the public service, and the re- 
mainder for the reduction of the Unfunded 
Dedt. The Right Honourable Gentleman 
pr ded to ate the Ways and 
Means of supplying this expenditure. The 
Ma!t and Pensions Duty 3,000,000/. The 
new Excise Duties 2,500,000/. Last Ses- 
sion he had charged 3,000,000/. on these 
Duties. It appeared, however, on the 5th 
of April last, when the annual accounts 
were made up, that a considerable portion 
of those Duties were still unreceived. He 
proposed, in the present year to charge 
2,500,0004. on those Duties. The de- 
crease which appeared under the head of 
Excise was attributable to the Consolida- 
tion of the Excise Duties, and not to any 
actual diminution of their amount. On 
the contrary, it appeared, that they were 
charged on a much larger quantity of ar- 
ticles of consumption than the average an- 
nual amount. There remained two other 
items—the Lottery 240,000/. and old Na- 
val Stores 270,000/. making the total 
amount of the ready money revenue of 
the country about 6,000,000/. To make 
up the sum necessary, he took the loan of 
5,000,000. an issue of Exchequer Bills 
7,000,000. and a loan from the Sinking 
Fund of 12,000,0002. making, with the 
ready money revenue, the sum of 
30,000,000. With respect to the terms 
of the loan to be obtained from the Sink- 
ing Fund, he meant to follow the prece- 
dent of last year, as he considered it fair 
that the Commissioners for the reduction 
of the National Debt should advance it on 
the same terms as those on which the loan 
had been advanced by the contractors. 
The amount of the Sinking Fund on the 
5th July was 17,000,0004, Taking the 
12 000,000/. of loan there were 5,000,000/. 
left in the hands of the Commissioners. 
Under the present circumstances of Ire- 
land, it would not be justifiable to make 
any demand on her capital. Akhough 
the clear Sinking Fund had not arrived in 
the present year at the anticipated esti- 
mate of 5,000,000. he calculated that it 
would reach to about 3,400,000 He 
trusted that there would be no occasion 
fora loan next year, and he. expressed 
his conviction, that a Sinking Fund of be- 
tween three and four millions would be 

productive 
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productive of avery advantageous effect 
on the money market. 

The Right Hon. Gentleman proceeded 
to describe the operation of the new taxes. 
He adverted tothe recommendation fromthe 
other side of the House of retreuchment in 
the management of our financial concerns, 
by what they considered the simple ope- 
ration of abolishing that part of the Sink- 
ing Fund which was now advanced by way 
of loan, instead of adhering to the pre- 
sent practice ; and detailed the reasons 
that induced him to be of a different opi- 
nion, among which was the impracticabi- 
lity, without the most detrimental conse- 
quences to Ireland, of touching that part 
of the Sinking Fund which was operative 
on the debt of that Country, He cou- 
eluded by moving his first resolution, 
namely, ‘‘ That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that towards raising the Sup- 
ply to be granted to his Majesty, the sum 
of 12,000,000/. be raised by way of an- 
nuities,”’ 

After a long and general conversation, 

. in the course of which Mr, Grenfell, Mr. 
Ricardo, aud others, repeated their for- 
mer observations as to the arrears of the 
Consolidated Fund, the amount of the 
Unfunded Debt, the transactions with the 
Bank, and the state of the Currency; to 
which replies were made by Mr. Vansii- 
tart and Mr. Huskisson; the Resolution fur 
the Loan, and those respecting an issue 
of Exchequer Bills, were agreed to, and 
ordered to be reported. 

The Report of the Committee of Supply 
was brought up. Mr. J. Smith, Mr. Lock- 


hart, Sir Joseph Yorke, and others, objected’ 


to the grant of 60,000/. fur the buildings 
at the Penitentiary; also to that of 
£1,000/. for the annual expenditure of the 
establishment. Mr. L. observed, that at 
this rate each convict there confiaed would 
cost the country 100/. a-year. The Re- 
solution was then agreed to. A sum of 
9,000/. was also voted for the American 
Loyalists, after which the House was re- 
sumed. 

Mr. Huskisson, after some observations 
from Mr. Lockhart, and Mr. T. Wilson, 
obtained leave to bring in a Bill to extend 
the period for completing purchases in the 
line of the New Street. 





June 20. 

Lord Palmerston, in answer to a ques- 
tion from Lord Nugent, said, it was a 
mistake to suppose that the late discon- 
tents in one battalion of the Guards had 
avy reference to pay or allowances; the 
disorganization was produced by a notion, 
certainly unfounded, that the duty they 
were calied upon to discharge was more 
severe than other battalions performed. 

Mr. D. Gilbert obtained leave to briog 
in a Bill for vesting in Commissioners the 
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line of Roads in the neighbourhood of the 
Metropolis, and for discharging the seve- 
ral trusts under which the same are now 
maiutained. 

The Altorney General moved the com- 
mittal of the King’s Bench Bill. It was 
opposed by Mr. Scarlett, Mr. Lockhart, 
Mr. Chetwynd, and Mr. Denman, and sup- 
ported by Mr. Warren. The House then 
divided; when it appearing that there 
were not 40 Members present, an adjoura- 
ment, of course, took place. 





June 21. 


The House, in a Committee of Supply, 
after some observations by Sir J. Newport, 
Mr. Hume, and others, voted 1,300,000/. 
for the Army Extraordivaries, 300,000/. 
for Contingencies of the Civil List, aot 
coming within the ordinary annual esti- 
mates, and 100,000/. to defray Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, and to augment the in- 
come of the poorer Clergy. 





House oF Lorps, June 22. 


The Royal Assent was given, by Com- 
mission, to the Loan, the Transfer of 
Grants, the Exchequer Bills Funding, the 
Mutiny, the Customs Regulation, the Glass, 
the Jamaica, and the Cape of Good Hope 
Trade, the Flax and Cotton Regulation, 
the Alien and Denizens, the Free-port, 
the American Colonies Drawback, and the 
Bakers’ Regulation Bills, and a great 
number of private Bills. 

The Marquis of Buckingham presented 
a petition from Sir G. Jerningham, pray- 
ing for the decision of their Lordships with 
regard to his claim to the Barony of Staf- 
ford, as to which no proceedings had been 
had since 1814. The Lord Chancellor said 
that, in the course of ten or twelve days, 
he would call for the opinion of the Judges 
on the case alluded to. 

Lord Liverpool, ia consequence of cir- 
cumstances having come to his knowledge 
which still afforded some hopes of an ad- 
justment of the unhappy differences be- 
tween the King and Queen, moved that 
the meeting of the Secret Committee be 
postponed to Tuesday. 

Lords Grey, Spencer, Erskine, Holland, 
and Darnley, condemned the whole of the 
proceedings of Ministers in this business. 
They were defended by Lords Liverpool 
and Ellendorougk. ‘The motion was then 
agreed to, 

In the Commons the same day, Mr. 
W ilberfoice rose, and assured the House 
he was conscious of the weight of the 
burthen which now devolved on him, 
but he was encouraged by the hope that 
he shuld have the support of the House, 
when it was considered that the coarse he 
was about to propose was the only one 

which 
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which could avert that fatal inquiry, the 
injuries to the Country that might result 
from which were such as he dare not 
contemplate. He wished the. House to 
prosecute the objects it had in view as 
friends of both of the illustrious parties, 
and on referring to the papers on the table, 
he conceived that they suggested in them- 
selves a hope of accommodation. The 
Hon. Geatleman then explained the rea- 
sons for postponing his motion till this day. 
Having, he said, received a communica- 
tion from her Majesty on the subject, in 
which she had, with peculiar ability, 
treated the subject in every possible way, 
he had thought it necessary to re-consider 
all the objects he had in view. In the 
interim he was honoured by a second com- 
munication from her Majesty, in expla- 
nation of the first, which rendered it more 
imperious on him than ever deliberately 
to reconsider the nature of bis proposition, 
He would, however, honestly aud can- 
didly confess, that her Majesty’s com- 
munication did not hold out any serious 
hopes that she would be yet induced to 
make such concession as to the poiut in 
question, The great point which seemed 
now to stand in the way of an amicable 
adjustment, was the omission of her Ma- 
jesty’s name from the Liturgy, and the 
accommodation of that point in a way re- 
concileable to her Majesty’s feelings. Mr. 
W. then contended that this point was not 
of a religious nature, for the Queen was 
included with the “Royal Family,” and 
that her Majesty’s yielding to the wishes 
of Parliament would shield her from the 
imputation of shrinking from inquiry. He 
concluded by moving the Resolution 
which we have already insertedio Part I. 
p. 557. 

Mr. S Wortley seconded the motion. 

Mr. Brougham, who laboured under in- 
disposition, said, in the late negotiation, no 
little bad been already gained by Her Ma- 
jesty—she had obtained the unqualified re- 
cognition of her rights, rank, and privileges, 
as Queen of England. If at any time she 
should re-visit the Continent, she would 
be allowed the accommodation usual on 
voyages of the Royal Family; and at 
whatever Court she took up her residence, 
she would be treated as became the rank 
of a Queen of England. Having obtained 
the recognition of the title of her Majesty 
— having procured a declaration that 
hitherto there was no impeachment upon 
her honour—whatever might be the result 
of future proceedings, and however reso- 
lutely determined Ministers might he to 
persevere im inquiry, and to open the 
green bag (for determined he anderstood 
they were, and on her own account, it 
was far from the intention of the Queen to 
resist that determination), yet, having 
gained thus much in favour of her rights 
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and her innocence, and standing upon this 
rock and basis, he put it to the House 
whether it did not become the station the 
Queeu had now acquired, to stand still lon- 
ger upon resistance, and to demand that 
some further step should be conceded? 
The Hon. Gent. then went on to state, that 
the future residence of the Queen had of 
course been an important question, and as 
her removal might be considered injurious 
to her character, something seemed abso- 
lutely necessary to do away avy miscon- 
struction of her motives. The first thing 
that suggested itself for this purpose was 
the restoration of her Majesty’s name to 
the Liturgy, and precisely in this mode 
the question found its way into vegocia- 
tion. From all that he himself knew, and 
from the undoubted sense of a majority in 
and out of doors, he was warranted in 
Stating, that the surrender of that poiut 
by the Crown would ensure success to the 
object of his Hon. Friend. Success would 
then be certain, and without the shadow 
of dishonour to the Queen. This once con- 
ceded, ail difficulties would be done away. 

Lord Castlereagh, in a speech of consi- 
derable length and animation, contended 
that the omission or insertion of names in 
the Liturgy had always been left to the 
discretion of the Privy Council, and sub- 
ject to the personal revision of the King. 
He complained that Mr. Brougham had 
never started this point until the very 
close of the negociation ; he had not men- 
tioned it from St. Omer’s; nor had he 
raised any objection when the basis that 
the King should retract nothing, and that 
the Queen should admit nothing, was sanc- 
tioned by his signature. And it was only 
after he bad thus bound himself net to 
claim a retraciation, that he came forward to 
propose one, and made it a sine gua non 
on the pait of her Majesty. 

Mr. Denman replied to Lord Castle- 
reagh’s speech, defending the consistency 
of the Queen’s law advisers, and maintain- 
ing that the erasure of her Majesty’s name 
from the Liturgy was illegal. He then ad- 
verted with much animation to the treat- 
ment of the Queen, and the mode in which 
the green bag had been made up, and 
contended that as she was acknowledged 
to be Queen, she should have the rights 
belonging to ber station till convicted. 

Mr. Canning supported the motion at 
great length. Mr. Tierney wished an ad- 
journmeut, in order to ascertain the Queeu’s 
sentiments on the resolution. Mr. Hutch- 
inson spoke in defence of Lord Hutchinson, 

A division took place. The numbers 
were for the original motion 391; against 
it 124; majority for the resolution 267. 

It was agreed that Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. 
S. Wortley, Sir T. Acland, and Mr. Bankes, 
should wait upon her Majesty with the 
resolution. (See the resuh, Part [. p. 558.) 
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FRANCE. 

July 12. His Majesty gave audience to 
M. Hyde de Neuville, Ambassador to the 
United States, who is returned to France, 
with his whole suite, in consequence of a 
dispate relative to laying on some addi- 
tional import duties by the former on 
French goods. No idea is entertained of 
its leading to any serious event. 

A new Ordnance of Police has been pub- 
lished at Paris, strictly enjoining all botel- 
keepers, &c. and all persons letting lodg- 
ings, or having inmates, to make a daily 
return of all persons in their houses, whe- 
ther residing there as lodgers, as guests, or 
as friends. 

Before the downfall of Buonaparte, every 
private soldier to whom the cross was given 
enjoyed a pension of 250 francs (about ten 
guineas) per annum, and officers in pro- 
portion ; but, from the great extension of 
the order and reduction of its funds, those 

“pensions are now diminished to one half— 

the officers are henceforth to receive, each 

1000 francs per ann. (40 guineas), Com- 

manders 2000 francs, Grand Officers 5000 

francs, Grand Crosses 5000 francs. 
SPAIN. 

The first sitting of the Spanish Cortes 
was wholly taken up with the verification 
of the different Deputations, and the elec- 
tion of M. Castanado, pro tempore, to the 
Presidency.—Quiroga made his triumphal 
entry into Madrid on the 24th ult. An 
immense multitude was assembled on the 
occasion. He afterwards waited upon the 
King, and met with the most gracious re- 
ception. The expedition destined to the 
colonies, which has been fitted out at Ca- 
diz, is on the point of sailing. It consists 
of a frigate, and twelve smaller vessels of 
war, having on board Commisioners for 
the Government of Terra Firma, Lima, 
Mexico, and Buenos Ayres. Most of them 
are young naval captains, charged with 
important communications from the Spa- 
nish Government to the Insurgents. 

Strong hopes seem to be entertained at 
Madrid, that the American Colonies will 
return to their allegiance, now that the 
Mother Country possesses a free Coustitu- 
tion; but we hear of nothing to justify 
such an expectation. 

Majorca is exposed to the ravages of a 
violent malady, which continues to make 
great advances, 

ITALY. 

By a letter from Venice, dated June 18, 
and published in the Genoa Gazette of the 
23d, it appears, that the Pacha of Scutari, 
by orders of the Sublime Porte, set off 
from Scutari on the 3d of June, with a 
force of 20,000 men, of whom 5000 were 
cavalry, taking the road of Joannina, 





against Ali Pacha. In Greece, military 
operations against this chieftain have com- 
menced by the entry of the troops of the 
Grand Seignior into Salona (the Ancient 
Amphissa), a town belonging to Ali Pacha, 
where they established a numerous garri- 
son, and hoisted the standard of Mahomet ; 
but the place was subsequently retaken by 
Ali Pacha, who put the garrison and inha- 
bitants to the sword, and abandoned the 
town to the pillage of his soldiers. The 
Turks had captured, near Corfu, a vessel 
from Leghorn, laden with warlike stores 
for Ali Pacha. 

Count Percamt.—The following are par- 
ticulars respecting the Count: “ The first 
introduction of Pergami to the Queen was 
one of pure accident. Her Majesty was 
walking along the hall of an“ 





inn in Italy, 
when Pergami, who was there by chance, 
observed her train entangled, and with 
great address and humility stooped down 
to disengage it. His manner pleased the 
Queen, who asked the people of the house 
about him, and was informed that he was 
a courier in the service of Gen. Pino. The 
General, on being sent for, gave the Queen 
so favourable an account of Pergami, that 
her Majesty engaged to take him into her 
service immediately, if Pino would con- 
sent to it. The latter, who remained to 
dinner with the Queen, immediately con- 
sented, and on his return home, saw Per- 
gami, to whom he said, “‘ Pergami, I have 
made your fortune.” The occupation of 
Pergami for some time was that of courier; 
but by degrees he acquired the confidence 
of his Royal Mistress, and was finally 
made Chamberlain of her Household. Re- 
ports much to the Queen’s disadvantage 
had by this time been made in different 
parts of Italy, and the decorations with 
which Pergami was covered gave great 
offence to a few of the old Italian Nobility. 
The rumours against her Majesty at length 
became so serious, that the Milan Com- 
mission was appointed, the expences of 
which are said to have been nearly 10,000/. 
in less than five months. This Commis- 
sion was conducted with much delicacy : 
but it is rumoured, that a person connected 
with the proceedings clandestinely laid 
them before the agents of a certain Illus- 
trious individual, who was thus enabled to 
ascertain the full amount of the charges 
against her. 
REVOLUTION IN NAPLES. 
Extract of a Letter, dated Naples, July 
6th; to which the Writer has added, ‘a 
day to be for ever remembered ia history :’ 
—* This Letter announces to you no less 
an event than a change in the Government 
of this country. You were before aware of 
the discontent existing in the provinces, 
on 
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on account of the imposition of the Fun- 
daria, and of the little encouragement 
given to the exports of native productions ; 
but you were not aware to what a degree 
this discontent had infected all classes, and 
even the ranks of the army. The organi- 
zation of the camp at Sessa may be 
reckoned the i diate cause of all that 
has occurred, as it appears that it not 
only gave to the troops an opportunity of 
concerting their measures, but brought 
them into contact with the provinces, and 
assured them of the community of senti- 
ment in the great mass of the population. 
The whole thing has been so sudden, that 
it is difficult to ascertain exactly how it 
began, or who took the lead in the opera- 
tion. According to the best accounts, there 
is reason for believing that the first move- 
ment was made by a body of cavalry sta- 
tioned at Nola, to the number of about 
150 men, who suddenly and without orders 
quitted their post and marched in a body 
for the mountains of Avellino. Whether 
the result of previous understanding or 
not, is unknown; but the alarm of this 
march spread with the rapidity of light- 
ning ; detachments of infantry marched 
out to join them, and every peasant who 
could muster a firelock or an offensive 
weapon of any description, followed their 
example. This mixed assemblage then 
proceeded towards the pass leading to 
Apulia, of which they took possession. 
They found there a military chest contain- 
ing 22,000 ducats, which they appropriated 
to their owa use, but gave an acknowledg- 
ment in due form to the party from whom 
they took it. The news of this insurrection 
having reached Naples caused the greatest 
alarm, and some Generals were sent off 
by the King to parley with the mutineers, 
and learn what objects they had in view. 
A Couucil was immediately called at the 
Palace, to deliberate ou the mode of pro- 
ceeding : while they were in the act of de- 
liberating (this was yesterday afternoon), 
two regiments, one of infantry, the other 
of dragoons, quartered about a mile from 
the town, marched off with arms and bag- 
gage, but in the most perfect order, to 
join the insurrectionary troops.—An iuti- 
mation was then brought to the King from 
the head-quarters of the Insurgents, that 
they demanded a free Constitution, similar 
to that which had been adopted in Spain. 
Preparations were made to oppose and to 
réduce this spirit; but it was discovered, 
on sounding the disposition of those troops 
who had not yet declared against the Go- 
vernment, that they all, at heart, were 
imbued with the same sentiments, and 
that they could not with safety be led 
against their comrades. This state of 
things was reported to the King, on which 
he gave way, and declared his assent to 
the condition proposed. Couriers were 
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sent off to the troops early this morning, 
to announce this change ; and papers were 
exhibited on the walls of the city, declar- 
ing the King’s intention to publish a Con- 
stitution or form of free Government in 
sevendays. Where this would have ended, 
but for the timely concession that has been 
made, it is impossible to say; for the 
spirit spread through the soldiery with 
such rapidity, that even St. Elmo was de- 
serted by its garrison. The general ap- 
pearance of the city during the interval 
between the parley with the troops, and 
the King’s resolution to accede to their 
wishes, was most singular. Every face 
was marked by anxiety, and denoted the 
expectation of some dreadful event. When 
the joyful change was known, nothing was 
to be seen or heard but the most lively 
testimonies of pleasure. Groups paraded 
the streets with shouts of Viva/ Viva! 
and these were by no means of the lowest 
or lower classes. I saw two Officers in 
the uniform of Generals who joined in the 
exultation. There was a very general cry 
for the appearance of the King on the 
balcony of the Palace, but he did not show 
himself. This is the birth-day of the He- 
reditary Prince, and to-night we shall 
have a grand illumination.” 

On the 7th inst, after some negociation, 
the King nominated the Duke of Calabria, 
the heir-apparent, his Vicar General in 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and ceded 
to him all the rights attached to what is 
called the Alter Ego, or as the Act of Ces- 
sion expresses it ** the exercise of every 
right, prerogative, pre-eminence, or fa- 
culty, in the same manner as they would 
be exercised by my own person.” The 
reason assigned for this measure is the 
state of the King’s health, who says that 
he has come to a determination “‘ to lay 
down the burthen of Government uatil it 
shall please God to restore to him the 
health necessary to sustain it.” 

Soon after a Proclamation was publish- 
ed, in which the Prince Vicar General pro- 
mised the Spanish Constitution. But this 
did not satisfy the Insurgents ; they de- 
manded the promise and signature of the 
King himself; aud towards the evening 
was issued another Proclamation, in which 
the King confirmed the promise of the 
Prince his son, and pledged his Royal 
faith to take the oath to the Constitution 
before the Provisional Junta which was 
about to be formed. Alongside of this 
Proclamation was posted. up a Decree of 
the Prince, containing the following ar- 
ticles :— 

“1. The Constitution of the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies shall be the same as 
was adopted for the kingdom of Spain in 
1812, and sanctioned by his Catholic Ma- 
jesty in March, 1820, except such modifi- 
cations as the national representation, con- 
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stitutionally convoked, shall think expe- 
dient, in order to adapt it to the particu- 
lar circumstances of the States of his 
Majesty. 

2, We reserve to ourselves the mak- 
ing and publication of all the arrange- 
ments which may be useful in facilitating 
and hastening the execution of the present 
Decree.” 

GERMANY. 

A private letter from Hamburgh dated 
the 2d ult. communicates unpleasant ac- 
counts of the health of that city. It was 
estimated, that 8,000 persons of all ages 
were then more or less indisposed. Of the 
garrison alone there were 200 sick men iu 
the hospital. 

Col. Massenbach, it is said, has con- 
ceived, during his imprisonment at Cus- 
trin, a very ingenious system of finance, 
by which the Prussian National Debt may 
be paid off in six years and a half. 

In Saxe Gotha the quantity of vermin of 
the mouse tribe has increased of late to a 
degree almost incredible. The local ma- 
gistrates give rewards for their destruction. 
In the year 1818 more than 200,000 field 
mice were brought to them for the pre- 
miums. In the Raths-kammer of the city 
of Gotha, between the 9th of May and the 
9th of September, 1817, the number for 
which the rewards were paid, reached to 
89,565. The regularity with which the 
accounts are kept in these local treasuries 
leave no room to doubt the authenticity of 
this fact, which is both novel and extraor- 
divary. 

AFRICA. 

The Algerines have renewed their old 
system of piracy in the most audacious 
manner. They have sent a squadron of 
five vessels to sea, for the purpose of mak- 
ing war upon the commerce of all those 
nations which are not represented at Al- 
giers, and whose resentment they are not 
afraid to provoke. 

The Dey of Tripoli has declared war 
against the Grand Duke of Florence, in 
consequence of the refusal of the latter to 
continue the annual tribute hitherto paid. 


AMERICA, WEST INDIES, &c. 

The National Advocate, an American Pa- 
per, contains the following paragraph re- 
Specting the late B. West, esq. “ His 
genius agd industry as a painter have ne- 
ver been surpassed, and his productions 
will long be admired for their great and 
unrivalled merit. He was much attached 
to his native country, and took. great plea- 
sure in conversing with his fellow-citizens, 
and giving every facility to American Art- 
ists—he viewed our progress in arts, in 
arms, and in science, with deep interest, 
and his long absence did not alienate his 
affections from his native Jand. * Yester- 
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day,’ said he to an American, ‘was 50 
years since | first arrived in London. I re- 
member travelling on the top of the Can- 
terbury coach, and stopping about two 
miles from London at a mean tavern, and 
taking a dinner before I entered the metro-~ 
polis to seek my fortune; and I could not 
avoid yesterday going to the same tavern, 
calling for a dinner alone in the same 
room, looking back on the 50 years I had 
spent, the progress I had made in my pro- 
fession, the friends I possessed, and the 
adventures I had met with.’ This was a 
singular epoch in the life of an individual.” 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from the agent of Lloyd’s at Santiago de 
Chili, dated Feb. 18, addressed to the Se- 
cretary, and received by the Hydra 
whaler, arrived at Plymouth :— 

“ We consider the-capture of the strong 
fortress of Valdivia of that consequence to 
those engaged in the trade of Chili, that 
we hasten to communicate the same through 
you. It was attacked by Lord Cochrane 
on the night of the 11th February, with 240 
soldiers of a Chili Regiment, and the sailors 
and marines of the frigate O’Higgins, 
brig Intrepid, and schooner Montezuma. 
By day-light, eight barriers were carried ; 
and in the course of the ensuing morning, 
the town, castles, fortresses, with 116 pieces 
of brass cannon, all the Spanish Royal 
depot, and four hundred soldiers of the 
Regiment of Cantabria, were taken pos- 
session of; the transport Dolves (cut out 
of Talcahuana) and a small vessel retaken. 
This was the only point the Spaniards had 
left in the State of Chili. Two large ships 
taken at Guayaquil, are the Vigonia, of 
700 tons, and the Aguilo, of 1000 tons: 
they have anchored at Valparaiso.” 

A colony of twelve Chinese, established 
in Brazil since the residence there of the 
King of Portugal, have devoted themselves 
with so much success to the cuitivation of 
Tea, that there are now 5000 trees in full 
bearing, and the plantation promises to 
become more flourishing. 

It appears by accounts from Caraccas, 
that upwards of 100 persons were arrested 
on a charge of being concerned in the 
plot to destroy Morillo, and that among 
them there were 20 females. The priv- 
cipal Alcaide had been shot, and Zabe- 
leta, the mistress of Morillo, who was to 
have administered the poison, it was sup- 
posed, would suffer a similar fate, 

Accounts from Hayti to the 28th of 
May, confirm the previous reports of the 
final and complete reduction of the in- 
surrection under Gomar, which has last- 
ed, with various changes of fortune, ever 
since 1807. The heads of 16 of the ring- 
leaders were exhibited on pikes, in a pub- 
lic part of the town of Jeremie. 
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June 3. The Roman Catholic Chapel, 
at Cork, was discovered to be on fire. By the 
great exertions of Dr. Murphy, the Ca- 
tholic Bishop, and numerous other persons, 
the progress of the fire was happily ar- 
rested, but not till the organ, the taber- 
nacle, and the pictures which surmount- 
ed it, were burnt. 

Oxrorp, June 14. In the Convocation 
holden in the Theatre, the Honorary De- 
gree of D.C.L. was conferred. on Lord 
Apsley, M.A. of Christ Charch, M.P.; 
Lord Hill, G.C.B.K. T.S.M.T. and 
S.G.; Sir William Grant; Sir Jacob 
Astley, bart.; Sir Anthony Farrivgton, 
bart.; Sir George Murray, G.C.B. and 
K.T.S.; Sir H. Hardinge, K.C. B. and 
M.P.; Sir T. Lawrence, President of the 
Royal Academy; G. W. Taylor, esq. 
M.P.; J.J. Lockhart, esq. M.P. for Ox- 
ford ; C. O. Bowles, of North Aston, co. 
Oxford, esq.; Charles Peers, of Chisle- 
hampton Lodge, co. Oxford, esq.; R. 
Southey, esq. Poet Laureat; and Joshua 
Watson, esq. Treasurer to the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, &c. 

And the Houorary Degree of M.A. on 
Rowland Hill, esq. Gentleman Commoner 
of Oriel College. 

An Oude, in honour of the King’s Ac- 
cession, written by the Rev. Jobn Josias 
Conybeare, M.A. of Christ Church, and 
Professor of Poetry, and set to Music by 
Dr. Crotch, Professor of Music, was then 
performed with great effect by a full or- 
chestra, both vocal and instrumental. 

The Creweian Oration was delivered by 
the Rev. Mr. Crowe, B.C.L. of New Col- 
lege, the Public Orator; after which the 
Prize Compositions (see p. 442) were re- 
eited, 

The Vice-Chancellor then dissolved the 
Convocation ; after which ‘ God save the 
Kiog’ was sung, accompanied in excellent 
style by all the performers. Upwards of 
250 persons were entertained in an ele- 
gant manner by the Vice-Chancellor, in 
the Hall of Brasennose College. Lord 
Hill ; Gen, Sir G. Murray ; Sir W. Grant ; 
Sir W. Scott; Sir T. Lawrence ; the Bp. 
of Llandaff; the Heads of several Colleges, 
and their Ladies, and many other dis- 
tinguished persons, were of the party. 

Two new Churches are about to be 
erected at Wakefield; and the founda- 
tion of a new Church was on the 5th of 
June laid at Harwich. 

June 22. About half-past 12 o'clock 


at night, a fire broke out at the house of 
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Mr. Leigh, silversmith, Middle Row, Maid- 
stone. Mr. Leigh’s family had scarce time 
to avoid the devouring flames. Mrs, Leigh 
threw two infant children out of the first 
floor window, which were caught by the 
people beneath ; and she afterwards jump- 
ed from the same window upon the pave- 
ment, fortunately without receiving any 
injury; the rest of the family escaped by 
the back part of the house. The progress 
of the flames was arrested, but not before 
the interior of Mr. Leigh's house was de- 
stroyed, with most of his stock in trade ; 
and the adjoining house much irjured. 
The damage is calculated at near S00/. 

The Wakefield Journal, in appropriate 
terms of condemnation, states, that im 
consequence of a quarrel between two 
brothers-iu-law, in that neighbourhood, 
and some litigation in the Wakefield Court 
Baron, ten of the sheep belonging to one 
of them were seized by the occupaut of a 
field into which they had strayed, and tied 
fast, till they all perished with hunger, 
which they did after 10 days suffering ! 

A few days since, a dreadful accident 
happened to Messrs. Campart and Co.'s 
mills, at Jver. The foreman, while in the 
act of putting grease to a spindle, had his 
clothes caught, and he was drawn in be- 
tween the two wheels ; when the force of 
his body broke the iron spindle, four 
inches in substance, into three pieces, and 
he fell on the floor dreadfully mangled. 
He lingered for about eight hours in ex- 
cruciating agony. He was only 29 years 
of age, and has left a wife and three 
children to lament bis unfortunate end, 

Av enormous snake was killed a few 
days ago, by a farmer, in a hay field, in 
the parish of Chudleigh, said to be the 
largest ever met with in that part of the 
country: its body is described to be the 
thickness of a man’s arm, and it measured 
in length upwards of four feet. 

The staves of radical pites are now sel- 
ling every market-day at Huddersfield, as 
handles of hay-rakes. 

The Fortunate Youth, whose deceptive 
career excited general curiosity and amuse- 
ment some time ago, is returned into Cam- 
bridgeshire, and is now an humble agricul- 
tural assistant to his father in that county. 

A copper mine has lately been dis- 
covered near Kirkcudbright, in Scotland ; 
the ore is of a superior quality, and the 
vein is so extensive, that, although the 
excavation does not exceed nine feet in 
depth, about 50 tons were soon raised. 

Through the channel of a late Farmer's 
Journal, Mr. Atwood, the banker, of Bir- 
mingham, informs the public, that, ac- 
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foreign importations of corn, on the ave- 
rage of the last six years, have amounted 
to only one-sixtieth part of the National 
consumption, or to about six days con- 
sumption per annum. Now, the produce 
of English agriculture at the war prices, 
or even those of 1818, amounts to about 
two hundred and forty millions of pounds 
sterling per annum ; thence the whole va- 
lue of the foreign imports amounted to 
but little above four millions per annum, 
and yet there were two bad harvests within 
the period. On these grounds, Mr. A. 
concludes that, the petitioning agricultu- 
rists have made a fundamental error of 
judgment, in the supposition that the im- 
portation of foreign corn, trifling as the 
quantity has been, can have occasioned 
their depression and distress, which he 
attributes entirely to the improper ma- 
nagement of the national money-market, 
and the subduction of currency by the 
Bank. 

As a proof of the deplorable state of 
the farmers, it is asserted that in a parish 
about four miles from Devizes, when the 
Receiver General called a few weeks since 
for the Taxes, not a single one of the Pay- 
masters could pay his full quantum ; where 
for the twenty preceding years, it would 
have been looked upon as most extraordi- 
nary if a single one had failed. 

A few days ago was discovered, in a 
creek near the sea, in Mr. Birkett’s low 
marsh, Fosdyke, by some gentlemen, an 
extraordinary eel, measuring in length 
73 inches, and weighing 36 pounds. — 
What is most remarkable is, that it is not 
exactly of the species of the conger. 

Sir Charles Wolseley has been waited 
upon by an express messenger from the 
Lord Chancellor, to serve him with a 
supersedeas—an instrument by which he 
is erased from the list of the Magistracy. 

A Canterbury paper says, *‘ A viper, 
measuring the extraordinary length of 
three feet and a half, on Tuesday last was 
taken alive in the vicinity of this City; 
and on its being killed, a toad of an ex- 
traordinary size was taken from its body, 
in a perfect state.” 

A new market is about to be erected at 
Liverpool, which, wheo finished, will be 
the compktest thing of the kind in Eng- 
land. It is to be covered all over, and 
will be in length 500 feet, and in breadth 
300 feet, with a handsome elevation in 
front. The estimated expense exceeds 
30,0002. 

There are now living within half a mile 
of Bromsgrove in Worcestershire, on the 
Worcester road, four children born at one 
birth, all girls; they are 15 months old, 
two of whom can walk alone, and the 
other two nearly so.—The father ‘2 a poor 
labouring man, and had three children 
before. 


Accounts have been received at Hull, 
by the Active, arrived at Peterhead, of 
the bad success of the fishery, and that 
no less than 42 ships were ascertained to 
be clean (empty). The Active left the 
other ships the 14th June, The merchants 
seem to have had a strong presentiment of 
the fate of the fishery; asso high as 34/. 
per ton has been given for oil on arrival. 

July 3. The Scotch State Trials com. 
menced at Stirling on Thursday last ; 
when Hardie, one of the Bopnymuir ra- 
dicals, was found Guilty. The indict- 
ment on which he was tried charged him 
with conspiring to levy war and subvert 
the Constitution, and publishing and post- 
ing up printed Addresses to the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain and Ireland, to in- 
cite the soldiers of the King and other 
subjects to rebellion. It appears that the 
Court has strictly forbidden any publi- 
cation of the proceedings till all the trials 
are concluded, The prohibition, like that 
issued on the trial of the Cato-street con- 
spirators at the Old Bailey, is not con- 
fined merely to those now in progress at 
Stirling, but extends to those which will 
follow at Glasgow, Paisley, Dumbarton, 
and Ayr. 

July 15. ‘ About seven this morning 
arrived at Dover, from Boulogne, the 
Chevalier Vassali, with two respectable 
witnesses in favour of the Queen. We 
understand they are followed by several 
Noblemen, and many superior Military 
and Civil Officers of Rank, who come to 
give testimony on the approaching trial, 
in behalf of her Majesty.” 

The treatment of the Italians at Dover, 
has excited a kind of horror in the minds 
of Foreigners on the Continent ; so much 
so, that on the landing of some of the 
suite of the French Ambassador abso- 
lute fear took such possession of them, 
that it was with great difficulty they 
could be persuaded there was not any 
danger. The arrivals from the Continent 
at Dover are less than before, while those 
at Harwich have considerably increased 
withio this fortnight. 

July 22. Letters from York state, that 
the Grand Jury had found the bills for 
high treason, which had been presented 
to them, against four prisoners charged 
with the insurrection near Huddersfield, 
on the night of the 3ist of March ; and 
against 18 who were engaged in the march 
to Grange Moor, on the morning of the 
12th of April. 

Damacep Hay. 

A Correspondent says, there is a vast 
quantity of hay now abroad, not worth 
10s. per ton, which may be rendered pa- 
latable and wholesome food, by simply 
sprinkling salt between the layers while 
stacking. He tried this plan on a lot of 
flooded hay in 1818, and. found his cattle 
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preferred it to the best hay not salted. 
The quantity used was a peck measure 
fall of ground rock salt to each ton of hay. 





OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 


Her Majesty, and the proceedings go- 
ing on against her, continue almost the 
sole object of public attention; and we 
believe we may safely say, that the minds 
of the people of England were never more 
intensely fixed on any one subject 


Wednesday, June 28. 


In consequence of the Qucen’s non- 
compliance with the wishes of the House 
of Commons, the Secret Committee of the 
House of Lords assembled this day; when 
the Green-Bag was opened. The Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne and Lord Erskine de- 
clined acting on the Committee ; and the 
Lords Hardwicke and Ellenborough were 
appointed in their stead. When the 
Committee first met, Messrs. Brougham 
and Denman delivered in a sealed letter ; 
containing, it is said, material evidence 
upon the part of her Majesty. This letter 
the Committee refused to receive, as not 
within their province. 


Tuesday, July 4. 

The Lord President reported from the 
Secret Committee, that they have exa- 
mined, with all the attention due to so 
important a subject, the documents which 
have been laid before them: and they 
find, that those documents contain alle- 
gations, supported by the concurrent tes- 
timony of a great number of persons in 
various situations of life, and residing in 
different parts of Europe, which deeply 
affect the honour of the Queen; charging 
her Majesty with an adulterous connec- 
tion with a foreigner, originally io her 
service in a menial capacity; and at- 
tribating to. her Majesty a continued se- 
ries of conduct highly unbecoming her 
Majesty’s rank and station, and of the 
most licentious character. 

‘These Charges appear to the Com- 
mittee so deeply to affect not only the 
honour of the Queen, but also the dignity 
of the Crown, aud the moral feelings and 
honour of the Country, that, in their opi- 
nion, it is indispensable that they should 
become the subject of a solemn Inquiry, 
which it appears to the Committee, may 
be best effected in the course of a Legisla- 
tive Proceeding, the necessity of which 
they cannot but most deeply deplore.” 

Wednesday, July 5. 

The Queen presented a Petition to the 
House, desiring that she might be heard 
by her Connsel ; which was. resolved in 
the negative, Afterwards the Earl of Li- 


verpoo! presented a Bill of Pains and 
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Penalties agaiust her Majesty, of which 
the following is a copy : 


** Whereas, in the year 1814, her Ma- 
jesty, Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, then 
Princess of Wales, and now Queen Con- 
sort of this realm, being at Milan, in Italy, 
engaged in her service, in a menial situ- 
ation, one Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise 
Bartolomo Bergami, a- foreigner of low 
Station, who had before served in a si- 
milar capacity : 

*« And whereas, after the said Bartolomo 
Pergami, otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, 
had entered the service of her Royal High- 
ness the said Princess of Wales, a most 
unbecoming and degrading intimacy com- 
menced between her Royal Highness and 
the said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise 
Bartolomo Bergami. 

** And whereas her Royal Highness not 
only advanced the said Bartolomo Perga- 
mi, otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, to a 
high station in her Royal Highness’s 
household, and received into her service 
many of his near relations, some of them 
in inferior and others in high and confi- 
dential situations about her Royal High- 
ness’s person, but bestowed upon him 
other great and extraordinary marks of 
favour and distinction, obtained for him 
Orders of Knighthood and Titles of Ho- 
nour, and conferred upon bim a pretend- 
ed Order of Knighthood, which her Royal 
Highness had taken upon herself to insti- 
tute without any just or lawful authority : 

** And whereas her said Royal High- 
ness, whilst the said Bartolomo Pergami, 
otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, was in her 
said service, further unmindful of her ex- 
alted rank and station and of her duty to 
your Majesty, aud wholly regardless of 
her own honour and character, conducted 
herself towards the said Bartolomo Per- 
gami, otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, and 
in other respects, both in public and pri- 
vate, in the various places and countries 
which her Royal Highness visited, with 
indecent and offensive familiarity and 
freedom, and carried on a licentious, dis- 
graceful, and adulterous intercourse with 
the said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise 
Bartolomo Bergami, which continued for 
a long period of time during her Royal 
Highness’s residence abroad; by which 
conduct of her said Royal Highuess, great 
scandal and dishonour have been brought 
upon your Majesty’s family and kingdom. 
Therefore, to manifest our deep sense of 
such scandalous, disgraceful, and vicious 
couduct on the part of her said Majesty, 
by which she has violated the duty she 
owed to your Majesty, and has rendered 
herself unworthy of the exalted rank and 
station of Queen Consort of this realm; and 
to evince our just regard for the dignity 
of the Crown and the honour of this na- 
tion ; We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal 
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loyal subjects, the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal and Commons in Parliament 
assembled, do hereby entreat your Ma- 
jesty that it may be enacted, and be it 
enacted by the King’s most Excellent Ma- 
jesty, by and with the advice and cousent 
of the Lords Spiritual aod Temporal, and 
Commons in this present Parliament as- 
sembled, and by the authority of the same, 
that ber said Majesty Caroline Amelia 
Elizabeth, from and after the passing of 
this Act, shall be and is hereby deprived 
of the title of Queen, and of all the pre- 
rogatives, rights, privileges, and exemp- 
tions appertaining to ber as Queen Con- 
sort of this realm; and that her said Ma- 
jesty shall, from and after the passing this 
Act, for ever be disabled and rendered in- 
capable of using, exercising, and enjoy- 
ing the same, or any of them; and more- 
over, that the marriage betweeu his Ma- 
jesty and the said Caroline Amelia Eliza- 
beth be, and the same is hereby from 
henceforth for ever wholly dissolved, an- 
nulled, and made void to all intents and 
purposes whatsoever.” 

The House of Lords are to meet on the 
17th of August, to proceed to the 
second reading of the Bill now before their 
Lordships’ House regarding the Queen : 
no proxies are to be allowed ; and, it is 
said, the House will enforce attendance 
by penalties and imprisonment. After the 
evidence for the prosecution has been 
examined, the Counsel for ber Majesty 
willthen open the case and call witnesses. 

An effort has been made in the Lords 
to obtain a list of the witnesses for the 
prosecution ; but it was strongly opposed 
by Ministers, and rejected. 

The House of Commons have adjourned 
till the 21st of August. 


Thursday, June 1. 

The Anniversary of the National School 
Society was held at Baldwin’s Gardens, 
this day. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
took the chair, attended by a number of 
Bishops, Noblemen, &c. 

Dr. Walmsley read the Report. There 
had been established in England 1,467 
schools ; praise was given to Mr. Johu- 
son, the master of the general central 
school, under whose care were about 502 
boys and 230 girls. During last year the 
children had increased 20,000, and the 
whole number receiving instruction iu 
England amounted to 270,000. The 
schools had increased from 1467 to 1614. 
The system was established in Nova Sco- 
tia and other foreign parts. The report 
alluded to the munificence of J. Watson, 
esq. the treasurer of the society, who had 
purchased the chapel in Ely-place (valued 
at between 2 and S000/.) and made a pre- 
sent of it to the society for the children of 
the National Schools to attend divine ser- 
vice (see p. 366). The Rev. Dr, Bell (to 
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whom the Society owed its origin) had pre- 
sented them with a communion service of 
plate for the chapel in Ely-place. The 
system had been geverally introduced in 
the Army, under the patronage of the 
Duke of York; also in the Navy, under 
the patronage of several distinguished 
officers ; in Portsmouth Dock Yard, un- 
der the patronage of the Commissioners. 
Thirty-two grants of money had been 
made, amounting altogether to 3,202/. to 
various populous parishes in and about 
the Metropolis, particularly to Newington 
Butts, Bethnal Green, and St. Paul’s, 
Deptford ; and, in the latter place, in- 
struction had been given to children in 
evenings, whose occupations would not 
allow them to attend in the day time, and 
also on Sundays. The Committee had 
been restrained from doing more in as- 
sisting schools with money, from the 
scantiness of their fands ; however, it ac- 
knowledged a liberal legacy and several 
donations. The Report concluded with a 
recommendation of supporting the sys- 
tem, to counteract Deists and Iofidels, 
and that it was the cause of God and Re- 
ligion. 
Thursday, June 29. 

Dr. W. H. Wollaston was raised to the 
chair of the Royal Society, till November; 
when, at the meeting of the Society, a 
President will be elected. 

Among the Bills which lately received 
the Royal Assent, is one for punishing 
the drivers of stage coaches, and other 
carriages, for accidents occasioned by 
their misconduct. 

Mr. Parke’s invention for the consump- 
tion of smoke from steam-engines, &c. 
was tried lately at Barclay and Co.’s 
brewery, and found to answer most com- 
pletely, and that by means at once easy, 
cheap, and certain. The method may be 
adopted, without any additional expence, 
or even alteration, by those who have 
falling doors to their furnaces, The per- 
sop attending the engine should, before 
supplying it with coal, push the fire for- 
ward, then lay the coals on the place 
from whence the fire was pushed, and im- 
mediately close the door to within about 
an inch and an half of the bottom ; the 
air rushing through the part left open bas 
the effect of burning the smoke complete- 
ly. A little smoke will rise while the 
coals are laying; but the moment the 
door is put down, and left as before-stated, 
very little smoke can be seen; the door 
may be closed in about a minute, This 
plan, generally adopted, will relieve large 
towns, as well as the country, from a most 
intolerable grievance, and will be a great 
saving of fuel. 

The building of the new Post Office is, 
it is said, likely to be suspended ; and an 
estimate is directed to be prepared of 
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value of the vacant ground, should it be 
thought necessary io let it upon building 
lease>. 

Saturday. July 1. 

In the Court of Exchequer, W. G. Lewis, 
printer, of Coventry, was fined 100/, for 
selling burnt pease as a substitute for 
coffee, contrary, to the 41,.t Geo. LU. 

Tuesday, July 4. 

A Coroner’s laquest was held on the 
body of Mr. Robert Hill, a grocer of High- 
gate, which was found in the Serpentine 
river, on Monday morning. There were 
marks of violence on the body, and no- 
thing remained of the property which was 
on the person of the deceased when he 
left home. The Jury returned a verdict 
of—*‘* Found dead, supposed to have been 
robbed and murdered.” 


Wednesday, July 5. 

This morning William Paling, Jobn 
Robinson, and William Heury Stanford, 
for uttering forged notes; Heory Haw- 
kins, for a burglary under aggravated 
circumstances; William Arnold (a soldier) 
for extorting movey upon the highway ; 
and W. Sanders, for horse-stealing, for- 
feited their lives to the outraged laws 
of their country, at the usual place of 
execution iv the Old Bailey, in the pre- 
sence of a comparatively small number 
of spectators. 


Thursday, July 6. 

It appears, by the statement of porter 
brewed by the eleven principal houses, to 
this day, that the quantity is 125,066 
barrels less than the preceding year. 

Tuesday, July 11. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge and suite arrived in London from 
Hanover. 

Capiain Smith road his horse on the 
Essex road, eleven miles in 29 minutes 
46 seconds—time all6wed 50 minutes— 
for a wager of 200 guineas—the animal 
16 hands high, and least fatigued of the 
two. 

Wednesday, July 12. 

About three o’clock this morning, a fire 
broke out in the extensive granary be- 
longing to Mr. Scriviner, at Dockhead. 
The fire, which is said to have originated 
from some unslacked lime which was uv- 
shipped the preceding day on the ground 
floor, destroyed the whole of the premises, 
with all the stock in trade. 


By tHe Kine. 
A Proclamation for adjourning the solemnity 
of the Coronation of His Majesty. 

G. R.—Whereas by our Royal Procla- 
mation, bearing date the 6ih day of May 
last, We did (amongst other things) pub- 
lish and declare Our Royal intention to 
celebrate the solemnity of Our R.yal Co- 
ronation, upon Tuesday, the Ist day of 
August next, at Our Palace, at Westmin- 

Genr. Mac. July, 1820. 
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s‘er; and whereas for divers weighty rea- 
suns Us thereunto moving, We. have 
thought fit to adjourn the said solemnity 
uotil Our royal will and pleasure shal! be 
further signified thereon, We do by this 
Our Royal Proclamation give notice there- 
of; and We do bereby further signify to 
ali,Our loving subjects whom it may con- 
cern, that all persons of what quality or 
rank soever they be, who either upon our 
letters to them directed, or by reason of 
their offices, or tenures, or otherwise, are 
to do any service at the time of such Co« 
ronation, are discharged from their at- 
tendance, on Tuesday, the Ist day of 
Augast next. 

Given at our Court at Carlton House, 
this 12th day of July, 1820, and in the 
first year of Our reigu. 

God Save the King. 
Friday, July 14. 

A Princess has been discovered in Mra. 
Olivia Wilmot Serres, who ciaims to be 
the legitimate daughter of the late Duke 
of Cumberland. She this day presented 
to the House of Commons a Petition for 
an enquiry into her Claims. 

Saturday, July 15. 

The total amount of Bank Notes and 
Bank Post Bills ip circulation during 
this week amounted to 26,210,200/. In 
the preceding week the amount was 
22,397,2102.; so that there has been an 
increase in the chief circulating medium, 
in one week, of no less than 3,813,090/. 

Monday, July 24. 

Tut New Banx Nors.—An Act of Par- 
liament has received the Royal Assent 
for the further prevention of forging and 
counterfeiting Bank Notes. The pre- 
amble of the -Aci furnishes a general 
description of the note, which is about to 
be issued by the Bank of England. It 
recites, that ‘* As well for the prevention 
thereof, as to facilitate the direction of the 
same, the Governor and Company of Eng- 
land have, after great consideration, la- 
bour, and expense, formed a new plan 
for privting Bank notes, in which the 
ground work of each Bank note will be 
black or coloured, or black and colvared 
line work; and the werds “ Bank of Eng- 
land,” will be placed at the top of each 
Bank note, in white letters upon a black 
sable or dark ground, such ground con- 
taining white lines intersecting each other, 
and the numerical amovat or sam of each 
Bank note in the body of the note will 
be printed in black and red register work, 
and the back of each note will disiinctly 
shew the witole contents thereof in a reversed 
impression." —The exclusive privilege of 
using this plan of printing notes is given 
to the Bank of England; and the Gover- 
nor and Company are farther authorised 
to cause the names of the persons intrust- 
ed- by the Company to sigo Bank uotes in 
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their behalf, to be impressed by machinery 
upon Bank notes, instead of- having them 
subscribed in the hend-writing of such 
persons respectively. 

Another Act received the Royal Assent, 
for “ regulating the payment of Labourers 
Wages.” It evacts, that wages'shall not be 
paid otherwi<e than in mouey—imposes a 
penalty of 20/; on offenders, if the con- 
viction be affirmed. - 

Friday, July 28. 

Her Majesty the Queen has sent a com- 
manication to the House of Lords, inform- 
ing their Lordships that it is her intention 
to be present every day during the inves- 
tigation which is to take place in support 
of the Bill of Pains and Penalties relating 
to her, whieh has been introduced into the 
House by Lord Liverpool. Her Majesty 
also desires, that their Lordships will or- 
der a seat to be provided for her in the 
House of Lords, so situated that she niay 
be enabled to hear distinctly all the evi- 
dence that may be produced in the course 
of the investigation, 

An official Return to an Order of the 
House of Commons states the total 
amount of the net produce of the Reve- 
nue of Great Britain, for the year ending 
the 5th of July, 1819, exclusive of Pro- 
perty and upappropriated War Duties, 
at 49,361,220/. and for the year ending 
the 5th of July, 1820, at 48.938,509/. 
making a falling off, in the latter year, of 
422,971/. The receipt upon Property, 
and unappropriated War Duty, in the 
former year was 239,357/. in the latter 
year 44,6042 Exclusive of these receipts, 
the total uet amount would be, for the 
year ending the S:h of July 1819, 
49,071,923/ for 1820, 48,893,705/.; leav- 
ing a deficiency iv the latter year of only 
178,218/. 

Sir Thomas Gresham, who built the 
Royal Exchange, was tye son of a poor 
woman, who left him in a field when an 
infant ; but the chirping of a grasshopper 
leading a boy to the place where he lay, 
his life was preserved.—From this circum- 
stance the future merchant took the grass- 
hopper as his crest; and hence the cause 
of that insect being placed over the Royal 
Exchange. 

Government has contracted for horse 
barracks to be built in Mary-le-bonne 
Park. ‘The contractors are to be paid by 
an annuity of 5400/. per annum for thirty- 
one years; being the rent now paid for 
Portman-street, Barracks. 

By an Act just passed, persons offering 
a fee to any officer, &e. of the custom- 
house, are liable to 5002. penalty, whe- 
ther the fee be taken or not. 

A new experiment is to be made of con- 
veying letters by an extra post, at the 
rate of 11 miles per hour, including change 
of horses; by which a whole day will be 
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gained to all cities and towns at above 
200 miles from London. Double postage 


only is to be charged for this extraordi- 
nary speed 

Amount of Duty paid by the different 
Fire Insurance Companies of London, 
from Chrisunas 1819 to Lady-day 1820. 
Duty paid. 


Office. Sum Insured. 
z£. s. 
neabesavegaietnl 22,969,914...34,454 17 


Pheenix.........14,129,592...21,194 
Royal b... 8,290,342...12,435 


Exchange 
County .......0. 7,483,583,..11,2%5 
Imperial,....... 7,045,828...10,568 
Globe. .....00+++ 5,909,242... 8,863 
Fagle........ sees 3,397,514... 5,096 
Albion........... 3,235,775... 4,853 
Hope........+.+. 2,953,011... 4,429 
Hand in Hand 2,923,817... 4,385 
British. ......... 2.877.709... 4,316 
Westminster... 2,729,664... 4,094 
2,579,128... 3,868 
2,391,967... 3,587 
1,631,747... 2,447 


435,515... 653 
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Union 





90,984,348 136,476 104 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pi 


lece, 
Covent Garpen Tueatre. 


July 1. When It takes Place, I shall 
keep my Seat and Get a Peep. A trifle 
brought out by Mr. Yates for his benefit, 
to exhibit the versatility of bis imitative 
talents. It was afterwards acted two 
nights, and therefore, we suppose, was 
adopted by the Manager. 


Haymarket THeatre. 

July 10. This Theatre opened for the 
season with a new Farce, entitled, Oil and 
Vinegar ; said to be a production of Mr. 
Theodore Hooke.—It was not very ill 
received, but was acted only two nights. 

July 20. Woman's Will—A Riddle! 
This is a Musical Drama in three Acts ; 
the story taken from Chaucer; being 
founded on the adventures of a certain 
knight, condemned to die for some crime ; 
but saved, on the hard condition of dis- 
covering within a given period, that which 
is ** women’s constant will.” This secret 
is revealed to him by an old beldame, 
who, however, claims his hard as ber re- 
ward; which the luckless knight, bound 
by his honour, is about to bestow; when 
she is suddenly transformed into a young 
and beautiful woman, the identical object 
of his affections. The solotion of the 
riddle proves to be, that it is, “* to have 
her will.’ By the aid of good music, 
siuging, and acting, it has bad a favour- 
abje reception. 

PRO. 
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Gazetre Promotions, &c. 

July 1. Horse Guards—Brevet Lieut.- 
Col. Hill, and Brevet Major Drake, to be 
Majors. 

34 Foot—Brevet Lieut.-Col. D’Aguilar, 
to be Major. 

40th—Brevet Lieut.- Col. Balfour, to be 
Major. 

Hospital Staff—Staff-Surgeon Taylor to 
be Physician, and Assistant-Surgeon Tram- 
ble to be Surgeon, to the Forces. 

July 3. A Conge d’Elire passed the 
Great Seai, empowering the Dean and 
Chapter of Bristol to elect a Bishop, o 
Mansel, dec.; and recommending the Rev. J. 
Kaye, D. D. Master of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and Regius Professor of Di- 
vinity, to be elected Bishop of Bristol. 

July 4. Alleyne Lord St. Helen’s, one of 
the Lords.of bis Majesty’s Bedchamber, v. 
Lord Charles Spencer, dec. 

July 8. . Dr. C. Wordsworth, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, v. Mansell. 

21st Foot—Capt.Champion, to be Major. 

47th— Major Meyrick, to be Lieut.-Col. 

July 18. A Conge d’Elire passed the 
Great Seal, empowering the Dean and 
Chapter of Winchester to elect a Bishop of 
that See ; and recommending George Tom- 
line, now Bishop.of Lincoln, to be elected 
Bishop of Winchester. 

. The King has approved J. Colquhoun, 
esq. as Agent for the City of Hamburgh ; 
Mr. N. M. Rothschild, Consul General for 
Austria; and Mr. P. Aigen, Consul at 
Gibraltar for the same Power. 


Memsers retuangp TO Parttament. 

July 15. Dundalk. G. Hartopp, esq: 
of Four Oaks, co. Warwick, v. Metdge. 

July 18. Colchester, H. Baring, esq. ©. 
D. W. Harvey, esq. whose. election hae 
been determined to be void. 

Berwick-upon Tweed, 4. H. Saint Paul, 
esq. v. Sir D. Milne, K. C. B. whose eleo- 
tion has been also determined to be void. 


Civit. Promotion, 

Rev. J. F. Roberts, second master of 
Felstead Schovul, Essex, to the mastersbip 
of Walthamstow School. 

Eccresiasticar PRererMeEnTs. 

Rev. W. Kiliett, B. A. Keoningball -V. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. G. Hunt, Boughton R. Norfolk. + 

Rev. George Martin, M. A. (Chancellor 
of Exeter), Haberton V. Devon. 

Rev. E, James, M. A. of Christ Church, 
Oxford, Mortlake Perp. Curacy, Surrey. 

Rev. George Lucas, B. A. cmeany R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. Mr. Bathurst, son of the Rt. Hone 
Bragge Bathurst, Berwick in Elmer R. 
near Leeds, v. Bp. Mausell, dec. 

Rev. W. Roles, M. A. Upton Lovell R. 
Wilts, v. E. Seymour, dec. 

Rev. G. Grantham, B.D. (fellow of 
Magdalen Coll. Oxford) Waith V. Line ; 
patron, Miss Borrell, of Grainsby House. 

Rev.R.Marks,Great MissendenV. Bucks. 

Rev. J. W. Jones, A.B. Church Brough- 
ton V. Derby. 


———EE 


BIRTHS 


At. Edinburgh, the Lady of 
bar. M. P. a 


June 28. 
Sir James Monigomery, 
daughter. 

July 1. Lady Frances Webster Wed- 
derbuine, a son.—2. At Lyme, Dorset- 
shire, the Lady of Sir Edward Synge, bart. 


of Leslie Court (Cork), a son.—2, In Dublin, 
the Lady of Hou. A. Hely Hutchinson, a 
son.—12. The Lady of Hoo. Col. Lowther, 
a son. 

Lately, in Hamilton-place, Countess of 
Shannon, a daughter. 


—_— 


MARRIAGES. 


June 13. Josiah Howard, esq. late of 
Stockport, to Janet Buchanan, daughter 
of James Provand, esq. merchant, of 
Glasgow. 

16. Peter Rose, esq. of Demerara, to 
Huntly, daughter of Wm. Gordon, esq. 
of Aberdour, Aberdeenshire. 

27. Vice Adm. Sir R. Goodwin Keats, 
G. C. B. of Durrant House, Devonshire, to 
Mary, daughter of late Francis Hurt, esq. 
of Alderwasley, Derbyshire. 

29. Richard Missing, esq. of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, to Sarah, dau. 
of late Geo. Delmont, esq. of John-street, 
Berkeley-square. 

E. J. Lockwood, esq. of Richmond, 


Yorkshire, to Miss Spark, late of Bury 
St. Edmund’s. 

Joseph Baker, esq. of Chapel-street, 
Grosvenor square, to the eldest daughter 
of Mr. Hale, of Hornsey-lane. 

Rev. John B. Monk, A. M. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to Jane, daw. 
of Robert Ward, esq. of Liverpool 

Lately. In Caswell county, North Ca- 
rolina (by the Rev. Mr. Grave), Capt. Wm. 
Graves, to Miss Nancy Graves, daughter 
of Graves. 

The Graves, ’tis said, will yield their dead, 

When the last trumpet shakes the skies ; 
But, if God please, from Graves like theses 

A dozen living folks may rise! 

July 
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July 1. Henry Warren, esq. of the 
Grove, Dedham, néar Colchester, to Eli- 
zabeth Bruce, daughter of the late Jas. 
Hamilton, esq. of Bangeur, North Britain, 
and of Chester field-street. 

2. The Right Hon, Jobn. Bowes, Earl of 
Strathmore (since dead, see ps 85), to Miss 
Mary Milner. 

3. The Rev. John Pieters, of Jesus 
College, Cambiidge, to Miss Lucas, of 
Upper Guildford-street, Russell-square, 

Francis Boot, esq. to Mary, daughter of 
Mrs. Hardcastle, of Derby. 

Thomas Paterson, esq. Paymaster of the 
22d reg. of Foot, to Margaret, daughter of 
James Miller, esq. merchant, of Glasgow. 

5, George Morgan, esq. of Biddlesdon 
Park, Bucks. to Anna Eliza, dau, of the 
late L, Oliver, esq. of Brill House, Bucks, 

At Antwerp, Major Stephen Cowell, of 
the Coldstream Guards, to Mary Anne ; 
and the Rev, T, Mahon, Rector of Newport 
Pratt (Mayo), to Catherine, daughters of 
the Hon. Robert Annesley. 

6. T. H. Fenwick, esq. Royal Engineers, 
tov Marianne, daughter of the Hor, Mr. 
Justice Burroughs. 

Mr. Ambrose Holloway, of the City- 
road, solicitor, to Elizabeth Priscilla, dau. 
of Mr. Thomas Massett, of Bishopsgate- 
street. 

Mr. Henry Vallance, Druggist, Garlick- 
hill, to Sarah, second daughter of Robert 
Fauntleroy, esq. of Wandsworth. 

John Harcourt Powell, esq. to Mary 
Agnes, Only daughter of the late Kev. Di. 
Waddington, Prebendary of Ely. 

Isaac Eeles, esq. of Fulham, to Eliza ; 
and William, eldest son of Wm. Merry, 
esq. Deputy Secretary at War, to Anne, 
daughters of the late Kender Mason, esq. 
of Beel House, Bucks. 

Capt. Jas. Stirling, R. N., of Glenlyan, 
son of the late Jas, Sterling, esq. of Kip- 
pendavie, to Mary, daughter of the late 
Day Hort Macdowall, esq.of Castie Semple, 

Thos, Monkhouse, esq. of Queen Anne’s- 
street, to Jane, daughter of Samuel Hor- 
rocks, esq. M. P. of Lark Hill, Lancashire. 

John Norris, esq. Captain in Ist Somer- 
set Militia, to Mary, daughter of Wm. 
Grant, esq. of Manchester-square. 

9. Col. Arthur Disney, of Ballysax (Kil- 
dare), to Ellen, daughter of Giles Eyre, 
esq. of Eyre Court (Galway). 

Lieut.-Col, Hon. James Hamilton Stan- 
hope, to Lady Frederica Louisa Murray, 

il, Rev. H. B. Tristram, vicar of Bram- 
ham, Yorkshire, and nephew to the Lord 
Bishop of Durham, to Charlotte Jocelyn, 
daughter of the late Thos. Smith, esq. of 
the Inner Temple, and niece to Lords Do- 
noughmore and Hatchinson. 

Major.-Gen. Sir Jas. Lyon, K. C. B. to 
Anna, daughter of the late Edward Coxe, 
esq. of Hampstead. 

Henry, son of the late Sir Richard Pear- 
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sen, to Caroline, daughter of late J. Lyons, 
esq. of St, Austin’s, near Lymington. 

At Paris, at the Hotel of the British 
Ambassador, Philip James Green, esq, 
Consul General for the Morea, to Frances 
Dorothea, daughter of John Larking, esq. 
of Clare House, Kent. 

12, Lieut.-Col. Gordon, of the 5th Dra- 
goon Guards, to Anne, daughter of the 
jate Joseph Bilton, esq. of York. 

Capt. Robilliard, R. N. to Martha, dau, 
of Thomas Clarke, esq. of Antigua, 

The Rev. David Daniel, son of John 
Daniel, esq. of Cwrtmawr, Cardiganshire, 
to Clementina, daughter of the late Major 
Lyons. 

13. J. Sparrow Stovin, esq, son of Jar. 
Stovin, esq. of Whitgift Hall, Yorkshire, 
to Rebecca Maria, dav. of late Jos. Green, 
esq. of Portugal House, Birmingham. 

Lieut.-Ger. Sir Colin Halkett, K. C. B. 
&c. to Letitia Sarah, widow of the late 
Maj:r Tyler, R. A. and dav.of J. Crickett, 
es9.9f Towns End House, Hemel Hemstea?. 

Thos. Francis Kennedy, esq. M. P. of 
Dunure, to Sophia, only daughter of the 
late Sir Samuel Romilly. 

Cap’. James Tomkiasun, R.N. to Frances 
Eliza, widow of Major Beane, R. H. A. 

15. B. Hepworth, esq. to Aune, daughier 
of John Risdon, esq. of Berners-street. 

T. Green, esq. of Old-street, to Louisa, 
dau. of R. H. Sparks, esq. of Tottenham. 

Thos. Vowe, esq. of Hallaton, Leicester- 
Shire, to Sarah, daughter of the late Jas. 
Howes, esq. of Stra'ford, Essex. 

17, John Farquhar, esq. of Pitscandly, 
by Forfar, to Mary Anne, daughter of Mr. 
George Shillito, of Upper Thames-street. 

18. Chas. John Kemeys Tynte, esq. to 
Eliz. dau. of Thos, Swionerton, esq. 

Sir Bagenal Wm. Burdett, bart. of 
Clontarf (Dublin), to Esther, dav, of late 
Thos, Smith, esq. of Castleton Hall, Lanc. 

19, At Compton, Sussex, Le Chevalier 
Fiangois Marie Lefer, de la Saudre, eldest 
son Of Baron Lefer, Commissary Judge 
from the Court of Spain to Sierra Leone, 
to Harriett, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
William Tyner, Vicar of Compton, and 
Rector of Upmarden, Sussex. 

20. The Rev. Charles Pred. Parker, 
Rector of Ringshall, Suffolk, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Rev. Joseph Eyre, 
Rector of St. Giles, Reading. 

John Haggard, LL.D, of Doctors’ Com- 
mons, and of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, to 
Caroline, daughter of the late Maik Hodg- 
son, esq. of Bromley. 

Capt. R. Melville Grindlay, of the East 
India Company’s service, to Maria Su- 
sanna, danghter of John William Com- 
merell, esq. of Lower Be: keley street, and 
Strood, near Horsham, Sussex. 

22. The Rev. Henry Jos.. Taylor, of 
Brighton, to Jemima, daughter of the 
late Sir Wm. Fraser, bait. 
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Earu oF Ronen. 

June 29. At his seat, Hyde-hall, 
Herts, in his 64th year, the Right Hon. 
Robert Jocelyn, Earl of Roden, Viscount 
Jocelyn, Baron Newport, a Baronet, 
Knight of St. Patrick, a Privy Counsel- 
Jor in Ireland, Custos Rotulorum of the 
county of Louth, Joint Auditor-General 
of the Exchequer. The Earl was born 
Oct. 26, 1756; married first, Feb. 5, 
1782, Frances Theodosia, eldest daugh- 
ter of Robert Bligh, Dean of Elphin, 
brother of John first Earl of Darnley, by 
whom he had issue, Ist. Robert, Vise. 
Jocelyn, Knight of the Shire for Louth ; 
2, James Bligh, Lieut. R.N. deceased ; 
3. Thomas, Capt. 23d Foot, deceased ; 
4. George; 5. Frances Theodosia, mar- 
ried Feb, 7, 1813, Richard Wingfield, 
fifih Viscount Powerscourt ; 6. Anne. 
The Earl married secondly, Juliana 
Anne, daughter of John Orde, Esq. of 
Westwood, co. Northumberland, by 
whom he has also left issue. The Earl 
is succeeded in his titles and estates by 
his eldest son Robert, now Earl of 
Roden, a Privy Counsellor in England, 
Joint Auditor-General of the Exchequer 
in Ireland, Vice-Chamberlain to the 
King, &c. married Jan. 9, 1813, Maria 
Frances, second daughter of Thomas 
Stapleton, Lord Le Despenser, and has 
issue. The first Peerage conferred on 
the ancient family of Jocelyn, of Hyde- 
hall, Herts, whose male ancestry is be- 
yond the Norman Conquest, was the 
Barony of Newport, granted in 1743, to 
Robert Jocelyn, Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, further created in 1755 to the dig- 
nity of Viscount Jocelyn. He was father 
of the first Earl of Roden. The Chan- 
ecllor was grandson of Sir Robert Joce- 
lyn of Hyde-hall, co. Herts, created a 
Baronet in 1665, which English Baronet- 
age and ancient estate devolved to the 
Earl of Roden on the extinction of the 
elder branch. 





Eart OF STRATHMORE AND KINGHORN, 

July 3. In Conduit-street, in his 52d 
year, the Right Hon. John Bowes, 10th 
Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorn, in 
Scotland. He was born April 12, 1768; 
succeeded his father John, the late Earl, 
in 1776; and he afterwards re-assumed 
the name of Lyon. 

The origin of this noble family is said 
to be the same as that of Lyon, in 
France, which derives itself from the 
nuble house of Leoni at Rome, a branch 





whereof came from France into England 
with William the Conqueror in 1066, 
and from thence, in 1098, into Scotlafd, 
with King Edgar, the fourth son of 
Malcolm III. From that period the fa- 
mily bas flourished in the annals of Scot- 
land. 

July 18, 1815, the Earl of Strathmore 
was created Baron Bowes, of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

His Lordship was married only the day 
before his death to Miss Mary Milner. 
He has left a son by this lady, who 
claims the Earldom of Strathmore. 
The title of Baron Bowes is extinct, 
His Lordship’s estates were not entailed, 
and he made a full settlement of his 
property. A curious question will arise 
as to the legitimacy of the son; as it 
must depend whether a marriage in Eng- 
land, subsequent to the birth of a child, 
would legitimatize that child in Scotland. 





ViscounT RANELAGH, 

July 4. At his seat at Fulham, Mid- 
dlesex, the Right Hon. Thomas Jones, 
Viscount Ranelagh, in the county of 
Wicklow, and Baron of Navan, in the 
county of Meath ; late a lieutenant- 
colonel, and major in the 66th regiment 
of infautry. He was born Feb, 2, 1763 ; 
succeeded his brother Charles, Dec. 24, 
1200; married Aug. 21, 1804, the only 
daughter of the late Sir Philip Stephens, 
of St. Faith, in Norfolk, bart. and Se- 
cretary of the Admiralty. She died 
without issue June 17, 1805. His lord- 
ship married, secondly, Sept. 15, 181), 
Caroline, sole daughter of the late Col. 
Lee, co. York; by whom he had issue a 
son, born Jan. 1818 (whs died a week 
before his father, see p. 92), and a daugh- 
ter, born Nov. 14, 1819. The ancestor of 
Lord Ranelagh was Sir Roger Jones, knt. 
and alderman of London, whose son, Dr. 
Thomas Jones, was Abp. of Dublin, also 
Lord Chancellor, and Lord Justice of 
Ireland, and died 1619. His son Roger 
was the first Viscount Ranelagh, so 
created 1628. 





Hon. Baron Norton. 

June 19. At Abbeybill, in Scotland, 
the Hon. Fletcher Norton, Senior Baron 
of the Court of Exchequer in Scotland. 
He was second son of Fletcher, first Lord 
Grantley, and was born in 1744. He 
married the daughter of James Balmain, 
esq. Commissioner of Excise, by whom 
he has left four sons and four — 
The 
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The eldest son is presumptive heir and 
successor to the titles and estates of his 
uncle, the present Lord Grantley. He 
was the oldest Judge in his Majesty’s 
dominions, and, it is believed, in Europe. 
He succeeded Baron Wynne, who re- 
signed in 1776 ; and has, therefore, sat 
in that Court 44 years. There has sel- 
dom appeared a stronger instance of 
the influence of manners and conduct, 
that is, the manners and conduct which 
spontaneously arise from the best feel- 
ings of our nature when combined with 
the soundest judgment, in acquiring the 
esteem and affection of all ranks in so- 
ciety. Baron Norton took up his resi- 
dence in Scotland at a time when the 
prejudices between that country and 
England, which had been gradually 
subsiding after the rebellion in 1745, 
were revived by the periodical publica- 
tion of the “* North Briton.” But these 
prejudices were converted into senti- 
ments of regard for him as soon as he 
was known. His conduct as a Judge 


increased the respect which his behavi- 
our in private life had obtained. His 
perspicuity easily discovered the true 
merits of the cases before him, while his 
dignified and conciliating manner, joined 
to the universal confidence which pre- 
vailed in his rigid impartiality, recon- 


ciled to bim even those who suffered by 
such verdicts as were given against 
them, in consequence of his charge to 
the juries. 

In domestic life, the effects of his 
amiable qualities were most interesting. 
As a husband, a father, a friend, and a 
master, he was equally revered. The 
fund of information—of anecdotes admi- 
rably well told—his social disposition, 
and the gentlemanly pleasantness of his 
manners, made his society be universally 
coveted. 

Resentment bad no place in his bosom. 
He seemed almost insensible to injury, 
so immediately did he pardon it. Amongst 
his various pensioners were several who 
had shewn marked ingratitude. But 
distress with him covered every offence 
against himself. 

His attention to religious and moral 
duties was uniform and constant. Not 
a Sunday passed, either in town or 
country, when he was prevented from 
going to church, that the service of the 
Church of England, and a sermon se- 
lected from the werks of the best English 
and Scotch divines, were not read to his 
family ; and so inviolable was his regard 
to truth, that no arguments could ever 
prevail upon him to deviate from the 
performance of a. promise, though ob- 
tained contrary to his interest, and 
by artful representations, imperfectly 
founded. 


Hon, Baron Norton.—Sir Joseph Banks, G.C.B. [July, 


The circumstance of his having lived 
so long at Edinburgh and “ ever borne 
his faculties so meek, and been so clear 
in his great office,” will readily account 
for the anxious inquiries that were made 
by all ranks and classes of people in that 
city during the tedious illness which 
preceded his death, and for the general 

n it n His remains 
were interred in the family vault at 
Wonersh, in Surrey. 





Sir Josera Banks, G.C.B. 
(Further Particulars, in addition to those 
already given in Part I. pp. 574. 637) 

This eminent man was born Dec. 13, 
1743. He was the only son of William 
Banks, esq. who had assumed the sur- 
name and arms of Hodgkinson (being 
those of his maternal grandfather), for 
an estate at Overton (before the death of 
bis eldest brother Joseph). He married 
Sarah, daughter of Wm. Bate, esq. (who 
died Aug. 27, 1804), by whom he had 
one daughter, the late celebrated Col- 
lector, Miss Banks, who died Sept. 27, 
1818 (see vol. LXXXVIIH. ii. p. 472) ; 
and one son, the subject of this Memoir. 
His father died in 1761, leaving him, at 
the age of eighteen, possessed of an 
ample fortune ; he was at that time a 
member of the University of Oxford ; 
and it was in the retirement of col- 
legiate studies that he acquired his taste 
for natural history, and resolved to de- 
vote himself to its advancement, with 
all the resources of his mind and his 
fortune. 

The passion of the young student for 
his favourite pursuit was not confined to 
the researches of the closet. Immedi- 
ately on his leaving the University, in 
1763, he made a voyage to the coasts of 
Newfoundland and Labrador. He re- 
turned with those habits of investigation 
which are induced by a contemplation 
of rare and novel objects ; and he made 
many acquisitions to his cabinet of na- 
tural history. 

The talents of Mr. Banks were called 
into action at a period remarkably pro- 
pitious to their developement. The 
reign of George III. commenced with 
that high and liberal attention to nauti- 
cal discovery, which benefited the Go- 
vernment of a nation that was prepared 
by its wealth, its intelligence, -and its 
industry, to derive from an intercourse 
with unknown and babarous countries 
new materials for commercial activity, 
new facts of science, and new incen- 
tives to go forward in the duty of bestow- 
ing civilization to the whole buman 
race. Mr. Banks saw that the genius of 
Cook was destined to accomplish the 
most arduous and important enter- 

prises ; 
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prises; he engaged himself in the under- 
taking of the great circumnavigator 
with ardour and liberality, which were 
worthy the objects of his devotion. 

On the 26th of August, 1768, the En- 
deavour sailed from Plymouth, on this 
great expedition. Lieutenant Cook was 
Commander; but Sir Joseph Banks 
went in circumstances which made it 
improbable tbat he should be subjected 
tw any disagreeable control. No unfor- 
tunate accident occurred in the early 
course of the voyage. Even in the pas- 
sage to Madeira, Sir Juseph and his 
compapions discovered many marine 
animals which no uaturalist bad de- 
scribed. At Madeira, and as they sailed 
on to Rio Janeiro, their vigilance was 
still eagerly awake, and was sufficiently 
gratified by observations and specimens 
new to science. The jealousy of the 
Portuguese greatly disappointed their 
curiosity, by forbidding their researches 
at Rio Janeiro. 

On Wednesday, April 12, 1769, the 
Endeavour arrived at Otaheite. For 


three months the voyagers continued at 
this and the contiguuus isles, making 
those astronomical observations for the 
sake chiefly of which Lieut. Cook was 
sent out; surveying, as navigators, the 
coasts of the different isles; cullecting 
specimens of the natural productions pe- 


culiar to them; and studying the lan- 
guage, manners, and arts of the Islanders. 

In August, 1769, the Endeavour sailed 
from the last Isle of the group. In Oc- 
tober they made New Zealand, which had 
not been visited since Tasman’s voyage. 
They next sailed to New Holland, chiefly 
along the East coast; they gave the 
name of New South Wales to the adja- 
cent territory. The ship here struck 
upon a rock, and was saved only by ex- 
traordinary skill. In laying her down 
for repairs the sea broke in, and spoiled 
the greater part of Mr. Banks’s speci- 
mens of natural history. But he was re- 
ecompensed by the discovery of the kan- 
garvo. In August, 1770, they sailed for 
New Guinea. On their bomeward voy- 
age, their short stay at Batavia was 
nearly fatal to the expedition. Mr. 
Bauks and Dr. Solander caught the fever. 
The Otaheitan priest and interpreter 
Tuffa and his son died. Every person of 
the crew but one was taken ill. Seven 
died at Batavia, and twenty-three more 
within six weeks after. On Wednesday 
the 12h of June, 1771, the vessel an- 
chored in the Downs. Thus closed per- 
haps the most memorable voyage since 
the days of Vasco and Columbus. Mr. 
Banks was now received with the public 
respect due to knowledge, intelligence, 
and enterprise, He was overwhelmed 
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with attentions from the literary bodies 
at bome and abroad, and was looked 
upon as.one of the most prominent young 
men of the age. 

His ardour was not exhausted. The 
natural curiosities of Iceland attracted 
his attention. He hired a vessel, and 
with Drs. Solander and Van Troil in- 
vestigated the Island. His hazards were 
rewarded by the discovery of the cave 
of Staffa, in the Hebrides, the most 
maguificent specimen of the columnar 
basalt in the world; but he had a still 
more gratifying reward in having at- 
tracted the benevolence of the Danish 
Court to Iceland by the information 
contained in his voyage. 

Mr. Banks having satisfied, and nobly 
satisfied, his ardour for foreign inqui- 
ries, settled in his native country, with 
the patriotic purpose of devoting his for- 
tune and influence to the encourage- 
ment of science. His labours bad been 
properly appreciated by the most emi- 
nent men of Europe; and while, there- 
fore, bis laudable desire of forming a 
splendid collection of natural curiosities 
was abundantly gratified by his exten- 
sive intercourse, the still higher ambi- 
tion, uf widening his sphere of utility, 
enlarged his association and his cor- 
respondence with the learned and the 
great, and rendered him a nucleus round 
which the scattered science of all coun- 
tries might be gathered. 

Upon the retirement of Sir John Prin- 
gle from the Presidency of the Royal 
Society in 1777, Mr. Banks was elected 
tothe vacant chair. The decision was a 
wise one. Though the object of this 
highest honour which Science has to 
bestow, was not amongst the mighty 
names who have built up the temple of 
philosophy, and have left to succeeding 
ages little more than its adornment, 
though he brought to the chair in which 
Newton had sat, qualities which only 
claimed the merit of an unbounded love 
of science, au unequalled industry in col- 
lecting its materials, a liberal and gentle- 
manly spirit of patronage, an influence 
with the great and powerful of eminent 
advantage to the particular interests of 
the Suciety ; and a reputation which 
might receive some additional lustre 
from the honours which were proposed 
to it—we yet think that the decision 
was a wise one. The new President 
formed a link between the scientific, 
and the ennobled and wealthy, which 
no deep aud abstracted scholar, no man 
of professional eminence could have sup- 
plied. With character and ability softi- 
cient to maintain the honour and dignity 


-of the Society, bis genius was not su ele- 


vated as to abash the candidate for its 
honours, 
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honours, nor his fame so considerable 
as to leave bim satisfied with his per- 
sonal importance, without seeking to 
derive additional honour from the ad- 
vancement of the Institution over which 
he presided, The rank which the Royal 
Society now holds, is the best proof of 
the success which has been derived 
from the character .of its President. 

In 1779 he married Dorothea, daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of William-Weston 
Hugessen, of Provender, in the parish 
of Norton, Kent, esq. by whom he had 
no issue, Lady Banks survives to la- 
ment her loss. 

In 1781, Mr. Banks was honoured by 
his Sovereign with a baronetcy; as he 
was some years afterwards, by being 
created a Knight of the Bath, and sworn 
one of his Majesty’s Hon. Privy Council. 

Sir Joseph Banks devoted himself to 
the important duties of his station with 
that ardour and alacrity which belonged 
to bis general habits. His extensive 
friendship and correspondence procured 
communications of the highest interest, 
and the courtesies of his private charac- 
ter induced men of the most exalted 
rank to solicit the honours of a fellow- 
ship with those of distinguished excel- 
fence in scientific attainments. Sir 
Joseph was re-elected to the Presidency, 
for several years, with an unanimous 
feeliug ; but the jealousies of some metn- 
bers of splendid and commanding ta- 
jents began to be developed. It was 
eharged against Sir Joseph Banks, that 
in the recommendation of candidates, he 
bowed rather to the pretensions of rank, 
than to the unobtrusive, but undoubted 
claims of eminent ability ; and this 
feeling so far extended itself, that a dis- 
tinguished ornament of the Church, no 
less distinguished for his mathematical 
learning, threatened a secession in the 
following terms :—* if other remedies 
fail, we can at least secede. When the 
hour of secession comes, the President 
will be left, with his train of feeble 
amateurs, and that toy upon the table, 
the ghost of that Society in which Phi- 
losophy once reigned, and Newton pre- 
sided as her minister!” The very tem- 
per of this burst of eloquence is a proof 
of the causes of this schism. The pride 
of genius was, in all probability, op- 
posed to the pride of rank, and the con- 
fliet was as obstinate as it was violent. 
The President maintained his positicn 
firmly, and he lived to behold that inti- 
mate anion which ought ever to exist 
between the patrons and the votaries of 
learning, producing all the grace and all 
the power of such a combination, giving 
science a home in the courts of great- 
ness, and alluring the hunourable to 
win additional honours in the retire- 
ments of philosophy. 


Our space will not allow us to:follow 
the late President of the Royal Society 
in his various labours for the advance- 
ment of scientific knowledge. Sir Jo- 
seph Banks has been attacked by that 
vain ribaldry, which would prostrate afl 
rank, and eminence, and useful ability, 
at the feet of its own grovelling ridicule 
—he has been lampooned as a weak ex- 
perimentaiist, hastening with childish 
curiosity through a series of idle investi- 
gations establishing no principles, and 
without obvious utility. It is knuwn, 
on the contrary, that he has devoted 
himself, with unceasing perseverance, 
to objects of the first practical benefit, 
and it would not be difficult to produce a 
long list of improvements in agriculture 
and horticulture, for which we are in- 
debted to his patient industry. His 
character in this, indeed in many other 
points, appears to us pretty nearly to re- 
semble the excellent Evelyn, one of the 
founders and ornaments of the Royai 
Society. We have no hesitation in be- 
lieving that the fame of Sir Joseph Banks 
will go duwn to posterity with that of 
this good and great man, as an accom- 
plished gentleman, a judicieus inquirer, 
a diligent votary, and a liberal patron of 
learning—as one honoured most parti- 
cularly with the favour of his Sovereign— 
receiving from the source of all honour, 
some of the highest dignities which can 
be bestowed upon civil services—sur- 
rounding himself with the admiration of 
his contemporaries of every nation—and 
employing these rare advantages in the 
great task which he had proposed to bin- 
self, as an improver of his country. 

In person Sir Joseph Banks was tall, 
well-built, and manly, with a counte- 
nance expressive of dignity and intelli- 
gence. His manners were polite yet 
urbane; his conversation rich in in- 
structive information, frank, engaging, 
unaffected, without levity, yet enduwed 
with sufficient vivacity. He possessed 
information upon almost every different 
subject witbin the range of art or na- 
ture; and on most subjects he exercised 
the discriminating and inventive powers 
of an originally-vigorous mind. 

Sir Joseph Banks has bequeathed his 
fine library to the British Museum ; and 
has left 200, a year to Mr. Brown, his 
secretary, and some trifling legacies. 
His funeral was quite private. 





Rev. WituraM Ricnarpson, D.D. 


Lately. At the glebe house of Cion- 
fecle, in the county of Antrim, aged 60, 
the Rev. William Richardson, D. D. 
This ingenious Clergyman distinguished 
himself by his pursuits in Natural His- 
tory, and is well known to the public 

(and 
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and particularly to the readers of this 
ine), for the zeal he manifested in 


bringing into notice the valuable pro- 
perties of Fiorin grass (see vol. Ixxix. 
133, 908. Ixxx. i. 420. ii, 232. Ixxxi. i. 
33, +524. lxxxvi. ii. 107). Besides some 
valuable communications to the Royal 
(particularly a very curious paper 
on the Giant’s Causeway, printed in the 
Philosophical Transactions), he pub- 
lished separately the following tracts : 
** Letter to the Right Hon. Isaac 
Corry, on the Properties of Fiorin Grass, 
1809,” 12mo. ‘* Essay on Fiorin Grass, 
1810,” @vo. “ Letter to the Marquis of 
Hertford,” on the same subject, 1810, 
8vo. “A new Essay on Fiorin Grass, 
1813," 8vo. 


Dr. Joun TRUSLER. 

Lately. At the Villa House, Bath- 
wick, aged 85, John Trusler, LL. D. 
This singular character was born in Lon- 
don in 1735. He had no academical 
education, but was bred to physic in a 
very humble line, though afterwards he 
contrived to obtain orders, and for some 
time officiated as a curate in and about 
London. In 1771 he started a project 


peculiar to himself, that of abridging 
the Sermons of eminent Divines, and 
printing them in the form of manu- 
scripts, 50 as not only to save Clergymen 


the trouble of composing theirDiscourses, 
but even of transcribing them. Dr. 
Trusler next established a printing and 
bookselling business upon an extensive 
and very lucrative scale. He resided 
several years at Bath on the profits of 
his trade, and latterly at his estate on 
Englefield Green in Middlesex. This 
wholesale dealer in compilations has ma- 
nufactured the following works, several 
of which, however, it must be acknow- 
ledged, have the merit of utility :— 
Hogarth Moralized, 8vo, 1766.—Chro- 
nology, or a Concise View of History, 
12mo. 1769; of this little work there 
have been numerous editions, and one 
in two volumes 12m0.—Principles of Po- 
liteness, extracted from Chesterfield’s 
Letters, 12mo. 1775.—Account of the 
Islands lately discovered in the South 
Sea, with an Account of the Country of 
Kamtschatka, 8vo. 1777 ; this is an 
abridgment of Cuok’s Voyages.—Prac- 
tical Husbandry, or the Art of Farming, 
8vo, 1780.—The Sublime Reader, or the 
Morning and Evening Services of the 
Church, pointed as they should be read, 
12mo. 1782.—View of the Statute and 
Common Law of England, an abridg- 
ment of Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
4to.1784.—Compendium of Useful Know- 
ledge, 12mo. 1784.—A Dictionary of 
Rhymes, 8vo. !784.—Modern Times, or 
Gent. Mac. July, 1220, 
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the Adventures of Gabriel Outcast, 3 v. 
12mo. 1785.—The m Adviser and 
Guide, 8vu. 1786.—The Country Lawyer, 
12mo. 1786.—The Honours of the Table, 
or Rules for Behaviour during Meals, 
with the Art of Carving, 12mo. 1788.— 
Eight Years’ Almanack, on a Sheet, 
1788.—Summary View of the Constita- 
tional Laws of England, 8vo. 1788.—On 
the Importance of a Farmer's Life, a 
Sermon; 8vo. 1793.—The Life and Ad- 
ventures of William Ramble, Esq. 3 v. 
i2mo. 179%3.—The Art of Gardening, 
8vo.—Essay on Literary Property, 8vo. 
1798.—The Assessed Tax Act explained, 
8vo. 1798.—A Third Volume of bis Chro- 
nology, 12mo. 1805.—Memoirs of his 
Life, part J. 4to, 1806.—Detached Philo- 
sophic Thoughts on Man, 2 v. 12mo. 
1810.—Proverbs exemplified, 12mo. 1811. 
Among other compilations sent forth by 
the Doctor, we must not omit to men- 
tion one, in numbers, entitled, The Ha- 
bitable World displayed ; besides which, 
he also printed a Clerical Almanack, 
Moore’s Almanack improved, and other 
things of a like kind. 
Caprain Woop, R.N. 

June 24. At Bramling House, near 
Wingham, Kent, in his 54th year, Capt. 
John Wood, R.N. A long and active 
service in the varied and opposite climates 
of the North Sea and the Tropical Ocean, 
produced a severe hepatic affection, 
which, after 30 years service, compelled 
him to seek, under a temporary retreat 
in the bosom of his family, the restora- 
tion of bis health ; but his happiness in 
this retirement was considerably embit- 
tered by the unconquerable nature of 
his complaint; which at length, in the 
prime of his life, in the full enjoyment of 
his faculties and fortune, and after at- 
taining a high rank in his profession, 
thus prematurely terminated his ex- 
istence, 

Captain Wood, then a Commander, 
had the bonour of serving under the late 
glorious Lord Duncan, during the whole 
period of his lordsbip’s command in the 
North Sea; and at the mutiny at the 
Nore was the b instrament of de- 
taching many of the disaffected seamen 
from that alarming and threatening con- 
federacy ; of securing the ring-leaders of 
some of the most refractory crews ; and 
of carrying two of his Majesty's line of 
battle ships into Sheerness Harbour, 
The prompt zeal and activity so inva- 
riably displayed by Capt. Wood durin, 
the period of his services in the North 
Sea, insured him the flattering appro- 
bation of Lord Duncan, which bis lord- 
ship took an early opportunity to testify, 
by advancing him to the rank of Post 

Captain. 
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Captain. Capt. Wood subsequently com- 
manded the Concord and the Phaeton 
in the East Indies, under Admirals 

’ Rainier, Lord Exmouth, and Sir Thomas 
Trowbridge. 

The sudden demise of this officer 
affords a remarkable instance of the un- 
certainty and futility of human bopes 
and expectations; and forcibly reminds 
us of the truth of the adage, “‘ nous 
proposons, mais Dieu dispose;” for in 
the belief that his health was sufficiently 
re-established, he was again preparing 
for active service, when a sudden and 
‘violent attack from the insidious disease 
which bad so long fastened upon his 
constitution, blighted his expectations 
in their bud; and to the inexpressible 
grief of bis family, relations, and friends, 
bowed him, after a few days of acute 
suffering, a martyr to climate, into the 


grave. 


Peter Do.tonp, Eso. 

July 2. At Kennington, at the ad- 
vanced age of 90, Peter Dollond, Esq. 
of St. Paul’s Church-yard; Member of 
the American Philosophical Society at 
Philadelphia ; and well known, wherever 
science is cultivated, as one of the most 
celebrated opticians of his day, He was 
‘the eldest son of Jobn Dollond, F.R. S. 
theeminent optician, and inventor of the 
achromatic telescope. 

His father was born in Spitalfields in 
1706: his parents were French Pro- 
testants, who soon after the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz sought refuge in 
England, in order to avoid persecution, 
and to preserve their religion. The first 
years of his life were employed at the 
loom ; but, being of a very studious and 
a turn of mind, bis leisure 

urs were engaged in mathematical 

ursuits ; and though by the death of 

is father, which bappened in his in- 
fancy, his education gave way to the ne- 
cessities of his family, yet at the age of 
fifteen, before he had an opportunity of 
seeing works of science or elementary 
treatises, he amused himself by con- 
structing sun-dials, drawing geometrical 
schemes, and solving preblems. An 
early marriage and an increasing family 
afforded him little opportunity of pur- 
suing his favourite studies : t such 
are the powers of the buman mind when 
called into action, that difficulties, which 
appear to the casual observer to be in- 
surmountable, yield and retire before 
perseverance and genius; even un- 
der the pressure of a close application 
to business for the support of his family, 
he found time, by abridging the hours 
of his rest, to extend his mathematical 
knowledge, and made a considerable 
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proficiency in Optics and Astronomy, to 
which he now principally devoted his 
attention, having, in the earlier stages 
of his life, prepared himself for the 
higher parts of those subjects by a per- 
fect knowledge of Algebra and Geometry. 

He designed his eldest son, Peter Do’ 
land, (the subject of the present memoir) 
for the same business with himself ; and 
for several years they carried on their 
manufactures together in Spital-fields ; 
but the employment neither suited the 
expectations nor disposition of the son, 
who, having received much information 
upon mathematical and philosophical 
subjects from the instruction of his fa- 
ther, and observing the great value 
which was set upon his father’s know- 
ledge in the theory of Optics by profes- 
sional men, determined to apply that 
knowledge to the benefit of himself and 
his family ; and, accordingly, under the 
directions of his father, commenced 
optician. Success, though under the 
most unfavourable circumstances, at- 
tended every effort; aud in 1752, John 
Dollond, embracing the opportunity of 
pursuing a profession congenial with his 
mind, and without neglecting the rules 
of prudence towards his family, joined 
his sun, and in consequence of his theo- 
retical knowledge, soon became a profi- 
cient in the practical part of Optics. 

In the beginning of 1761 John Dollond 
was elected F,R.S. and appointed opti- 
cian to bis Majesty, but did not live to 
enjoy his honours long, as be died of 
apoplexy, Nov. 30, in the same year. An 
interesting account of this able philoso- 
pher and artist may be seen in Mr, 
Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, 
compiled from a life of him, written by 
Dr. Jobn Kelly. 

After his father’s death, Mr. Peter 
Dollond carried on the optical business 
in partnership with his brother, the late 
Mr. John Dollond, till the death of that 
gentleman Nov.6, 1804; when Mr, Peter 
Dollond admitted into partnership his 
nephew Mr. George Huggins, who, with 
the king’s permission, shortly after took 
the name of Dollond, and has recently 
been elected F.R.S,: under the ma- 
nagementfof this gentleman the business 
still flourishes with undiminished re- 
putation. 

In 1765, a letter from Mr. Peter Dol- 
lond was read before the Royal Society, 
concerning an improvemegt which be 
had made in his telescopes. 

in 1772 he communicated to the same 
Society, through the medium of his 
friend Dr. Maskelyne, the Astronomer 
Royal, a “‘ Description of some Addi- 
tions and Alterations made to Hadley’s 
Quadrant, to render it _ serviceable 

ma 
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at sea.” This produced from Dr, Mas- 
kelyne some “ Remarks on Had- 
ley’s Quadrant, tending principally to 
remove the difficulties which have hi- 
therto attended the use of the Back- 
observation, and to obviate the errors 
that might arise from want of parallelism 
in the two surfaces of the Index Glass.” 

In 1779, the Astronomer Royal also 
handed to the Royal Society an Account, 
by Mr. Peter Dollond, “ of an Apparatus 
applied to the Equatorial Instrument for 
correcting the Errors arising from the 
Refraction in Altitude.” 

In 1789 he published “ Some Account 
of the Discovery, made by the late John 
Dollond, F.R.S. which led to the grand 
Improvement of Refracting Telescopes, 
in order to correct some misrepresenta- 
tions in Foreign Publications of that 
discovery ; with an attempt to account 
for a Mistake in an Experiment made 
by Sir Isaac Newton ; on which Experi- 
meat the Improvement of the Refracting 
Telescope intirely depended.” This 
was written to secure to his father, as 
well as to the country, the honour of so 
valuable a discovery. It was read to the 
Royal Society ; but was not printed in 
their Transactions. In this Paper the 


cause of the difference of the results of 
the 8th experiment of the 2d part of 


the first book of Newton’s Optics, as 
related by himself, and as it was found 
when tried by John Dollond in 1757 
and 1758, is fully and ingeniously ac- 
counted for. 

Mr. Peter Dollond has left two daugh- 
ters; one the widow of the late Rev. 
Dr. John Kelly, Author of the Triglott 
Celtic Dictionary, and a Translator of 
the Bible into the Manks Language 
(of whom see vol. LXXX. i. pp. 84, 
128) ; the other, the wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Waddington, Rector of Tuxford, Notts. 

The subject of this brief memoir, 
though ripe in years, will be most sin- 
cerely lamented by a large circle of 
friends ; and so extensive was his benevo- 
lence, that numerous are the individuals 
who will deeply feel the loss of his ge- 
nerous patronage and assistance. 


DEATHS. 


N February last, after an illness of only 

three days (whilst on his return from 
the expedition in the Persian Gulf), Ed- 
mund, youngest brother of Sir Tyrwhitt 
Jones, Bart. 

April 1. Edw. Pellew Wilkes, Esq. 
Surgeon of H. M. S. Myrmidon. 

April 8. Beloved by all who knew her, 
Jane, wife of William Combes, esq. of 
Henley on Thames. 

May 22. In the Moro Castle, Ha- 


vannah, the Spanish Gen, Renovales.— 
He had of late resided in New Orleans, 
but proceeded to the Havannah, on hear- 
ing of the recent events in Spain. He was 
there arrested, with several other officers, 
on a charge of having attempted a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the present Govern- 
ment, and establish the independence of 
Cuba. 

May 31. Afver many years illness, aged 
67, the widow of the late William Bus- 
sard, esq. of Manchester, most justly 
beloved. 

June 5. At All-Stretton, co. Salop, in 
his 66th year, deeply regretted by his 
family, his parishioners, aod all who had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance, the Rev. 
Richard Wilding, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Rector of Easthope, 
Curate of Wolstenton and Smetbcott, one 
of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
the county of Salop, Surrogate for the 
diocese of Hereford, one of the Trustees 
of the Free Grammar School, Shrewsbury, 
and of Church-Stretton in the same 
county. As a Clergyman, he had an ex- 
tensive share of learning, and was sin- 
cerely and firmly attached to the doctrines 
and discipline of the Church of England. 
As a Magistrate, he was possessed of a 
quick discernment, solid judgment, and 
strict integrity. In domestic life, he was 
a most tender husband, affectionate fa- 
ther, and sincere friend. Society has lost 
in him a valuable member, the poor a 
humane benefactor; his numerous work- 
men and labourers, a kind and indulgent 
master; his tenants, a good landlord ; and 
his numerous friends, a most pleasing and 
instructive companion. He was a regular 
reader of Mr. Urban’s pages, and a con- 
tributor to some of the earlier Volumes, 

June 14. At Cambridge, in bis 53d 
year, Henry Hodges, esq. of Emanuel 
College, B. A. 1789, M. A. 1792. 

June 18. In his 63d year, the Rev. 
William Calcott, of Cainbam Court, co, 
Salop, and many years Rector of Great 
Witley in Worcestershire. His unaffect- 
ed piety, extensive charities, and zeal for 
the Established Church, of which he was 
an able advocate, will long be had in re- 
membrance by all who had the advantage 
of his acquaintance. 

June 21. In Lombard-street, aged 84, 
Capt. John Mann. 

June 23. At Aldbury House, Cheshunt 
aged 82, John Russell, esq. of Thruxton’s 
Court, Hereford. 

June 25. In Argyll-square, Edinburgh, 
Alex. Christison, esq. late Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Edinburgh. 

June 27, At Ebony, in the Isle of Ox- 
ney, Mr. Isaae Cloke, brewer, of Tenter- 
den, aged 72 years: by his testamentary 
directions, bis remains were foflowed to 
the grave by 72 aged men, all in white 

frocks 
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frocks and white stockings, and each was 
to be the father of six living children. 

June 27. In Pullen’s-row, Islington, 
the Rev. Lemuel Kirkman. 

At Wykeham, Hampshire, in her 75th 
year, Henrietta, relict of the late Samuel 
Atkins. 

At Holyhead (Anglesey), in his 69th 
year, Richard Griffiths, esq. late Agent 
for Post Office Packets on the Holyhead 
and Dublin station. 

In Manchester-square, in his 94tb year, 
Lewen Smith, esq. 

At Portsmouth, aged 34, Sarab, wife of 
Major Macdonald, of the Royal Ma- 
rines. 

At Moulton, near Spalding, aged 60, 
Miss Harston, a maiden Lady, for many 
years a schoolmistress ; a very eccentric 
character, parsimonious to an extreme, 
living on bread and water aud a few vege- 
tables for more than two years preceding 
her death; yet she has left a consider- 
able pruperty, which comes to a near re- 
lation, a poor labouring woman, 

_ At Islington, near Birmingham, in his 
62d year, Thomas Laugher, esq. 

At Kensington, in his Tist year, Capt. 
Thos. Riches, late of Great Yarmouth. 

At Rye, Sussex, aged 81, Mrs. Meryoo; 
and on the next day, aged 40, Mr. Thos. 
Meryon, of the same place. 

At Fulham, aged two years and four 
months, the Hon. Arthur Junes, son of 
Viscount Ranelagh (see p, 85). 

At Caher, Ireland, aged 106, the Rev. 
Jas. Keating. Parish Priest of Kilgobinet 
(Waterford), 70 years ago, and after- 
wards was Parish Priest of Clogheen. 

Aged 28, Mrs. Joho Paradise, of New- 
eastle-street, Strand, 

June 28. Septimus, seventh son of 
Cecil Becke, esq. of Devonshire-street, 
Queen-square, solicitor. 

Of apoplexy, Mr. Thomas Glossop, of 
High Holborn, wine and brandy mer- 
chant. 

June 30, At Newcastle upon Tyne, in 
her 70th year, Anne, daughter of the late 
Mr. Ralph Waters, painter. 

Lately, Mr. Alexander Bissou, Chief 
Clerk at Marlborough street Police office. 

Mr. Salmon, a market gardener, in 
Park-place, Little Chelsea. After eating 
a hearty breakfast, he walked out into 
his garden, and fell down and expired. 

Devonshire. —At Tor Crossin, aged 73, 
John Henry Southcote, esq. formerly of 
Buckland-tout-Saints, and of Stoke Fle- 
ming, Devonsbire. 

Gloucestershire. —Wm. Hopton. While 
mowing a field for H. Eycott, esq. at 
Stonehouse, he suddenly dropped down 
dead ; he was 52 years old, and has left a 
wife and seven children. 

Hampshire-—At Horndean, Edw. Oliver 
Osborn, esq. Vice Admiral of bis Majes- 
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ty’s Fleet.—This gallant Officer was the 
last of three brothers, all Flag Officers. in 
the Royal Navy, who have died within the 
course of a few months. 

Huntingdonshire.—AtStonely, near Kim- 
bolton, in her 89th year, Mrs. Jane Wel- 
stead, formerly of Berners-street. 

Lincolnshire.—John Skiuner, the sexton 
of Barton-on-Humber. While walking 
along the street in apparent health, he 
suddenly dropped down, aud instantly ex- 
pired. He had been sexton 35 years; 
during which peridd he had dug between 
15 and 1600 graves. 

Ozxford.— At his rooms in Magdalene 
Hall, aged 60, the Rev. Wm. West Green, 
D. D. Rector of Husband’s Bosworth, Lei- 
cestershire (to which rectoty he was pre- 
sented in 1813), one of the Lecturers of 
Oxford, and for 29 years Vice Principal 
of Magdalene Hall. 

Somersetshire.—At Bath, the Rev. John 
Lyster; Rector of the living of Clonpriest 
in the Diocese of Cloyne. It is said, 
that Lord Ponsonby has served notice 
on the Vicar General of his intention to 
present to the living: the rectory to 
which he was preseuted by his College in 
1796, has also laid claim to it. The 
Diocesan was the last who presented it. 

Surrey.—The Rev. Willoughby Bertie, 
late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 
Rector of Buckland. 

Sussex.—At West Stoke, aged 62, Mr. 
Mark Cobden, gamekeeper to his Grace 
the Duke of Richmond; in which family 
he had spent the whole of his life. He 
was at one time esteemed, according to the 
Cricketers’ phrase, the longest arm in En- 
gland, Ino 1792, he was matched to throw 
a five and a quarter ball, in Goodwood 
Park, for a considerable wager, with the 
Earl of Winchelsea, whom he beat by 
three yards, pitching his ball the first 
throw 119 yards.—His Lordship had never 
before been beaten. 

At Arondel, io her 82d year, Catha- 
rine, widow of the late Rev. John Grif- 
fiths, of Kingston-on-Thames, and mother 
of Capt. A. J. Griffiths, R. N. 

Westmoreland.—At Kendal, Mr. Hind, 
auctioncer.—His death was occasioned by 
a dreadful accident that occurred there on 
the day of celebrating the anniversary of 
Mr. Brougham’s first cantest for West- 
moreland. In order to give additional 
eclat to the day, two cannon were placed 
ov ap eminence, on the West side of the 
town. Mr. Hind was ramming one of the 
guns, which had been before discharged ; 
when the powder exploded, and blew off 
his left hand and part of his arm, and so 
dreadfully lacerated his other hand, that 
it was amputated. 

Yorkshire—At Thirby, Thos. Hintoff, a 
weaver.—He had been married siz limes. 
His sixth wife surviving—exactly the num- 

ber 
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ber that Henry VIII. boasted of having 
led to the Altar. : 

Inetanp—Lately. Mary Tyre, wife of 
Thomas Young Lester, esq. of the City of 
Dublin, and daughter of William Reece, 
€5q. of Ledbury, co. Hereford. To men- 
tal powers of the first order, she added all 
those useful and ornamental acquisitions 
which dignify the female character. She 
was conversant with the French, Italian, 
Spanish, and German languages ; but all 
her accomplishments were eclipsed by her 
genuine piety. 

John Anderson, esq. of Fermoy, Cork. 

July 1. Aged 42, John Atkinson, gent. 
of Peterborough.—He had been holding 
an Inquest at Pilsgate ; and on returning 
home, about nine in the evening, was 
thrown from his borse in Thorpe-lane, 
within half a mile of Peterborough, and 
killed on the spot, 

Mr. Wishart, a surgeon, of Baynes-row, 
Clerkenwell. He was in high spirits, when 
be fell back in his seat and expired with- 
out a groan. 

Tn her 35th year, Anne, wife of J. Ben- 
net, esq. of Dimsdale, Lancashire. She 
was in the morning all health, activity, 
and lovelivess, and in the evening a life- 
less corpse. 

In his 74th year, Mr. Edward Death, 
merchant ; during half a century in the 
house of Todd, Henderson, aud Co. 

At Sidmouth, Edward Thomas, son of 
Robert Hesketh, esq. of Rossall, Lan- 
cashire, 

July 2.. lo Hatton garden, in bis 75th 
year, Mr. Chas. Cox. 

At Clifton Hot Wells, the wife of Jobn 
Myiton, esq. of Halston, Shropshire, only 
surviving daughter of Lady Jones, and 
sister of Sir Tyrwhitt Jones, bart. 

In the Grove, Kentish Town, the wife 
of Mr. Robins; sen. auctioneer, Covent- 
garden. 

At the Manor House, Paddington, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of the late Rev. Heary 
Waring. 

At Lee, Kent, Henrietta Maltby, daugh- 
ter of the late Jos. Leacock, esq. of Mount 
Brevitor, Barbadoes. 

From the rupture of a blood-vessel, 
Jobn Scales, esq. of Hanger’s-lane, Stam- 
ford Hill, 

In her 24th year, Frances Anne, daugh- 
ter of Richard Allouit, esq. of South Park, 
Pensburst, Kent. 

Aged 88, Anne, widow of the late Ed- 
ward Ives, esq. of Titchfield, Hants. 

July 4. Ilo his 22d year, Robert, son 
of Mr. Wm. Leonard, surveyor, Parson’s 
Green, Fulham. 

At Epsom, aged 23, Susan, wife of 
Jobn Ashley Warre, esq. 

Aged 69, Elizabeth, wife of Wm. Clarke, 
esq. of Brunswick-place, Lewisham-road, 
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formerly of the Brewery in Bermond- 
sey. 

At Lomond’s Pond, Southwark, aged 58, 
Mr. George Cole. He was deaf and dumb 
from his birth. 

July 5 At Dawlish, Devonshire, aged 
21, Catherine, daughter of Rev. J. H. 
Hall, of Risley Hall, Derbysbire. 

At Wick, in his 80th year, Wm. Mac- 
leay, esq. late Provost, and during 40 
years chief residing Magistrate of that 
Borough; also one of his Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace, aod a Deputy Lieutenant 
for the county of Caithness. 

At Dalston, Jane, wife of Mr. Joseph 
Boord, many years resident in Watling- 
street, 

Aged 20, Eliza Anve Frances, wife of 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, esq. 

July 6. At Brighton, Catherine, daugh- 
ter of the late Fred, Charles Street, esq. 

Aged 44, Christopher Barber, esq. of 
the General Post Office. 

On Woolwich Common, Barbara, wi- 
dow of Lieut, col. Baynes, of the Royal 
Artillery. 

The wife of Benjamin Hutton, esq. of 
Newington Green, 

In Nottingham-place, in his 64th year, 
Mr. Isaac Chamberlain, sen. late of Ba- 
singhall-street. 

July 7. In Hornsey-road, aged 58, 
suddenly, Mr. William Emmett, formerly 
of Hermes-street, Pentonville, 

At Bromley, Kent, Sarah Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Rev. Wm. Strong, 
Reetor of Norton, Kent. 

July 8. At Cheam, Amelia Catherine, 
daughter of the late Rev. Henry Peach. 

At the Moat, Kent, the only daughter 
of the late Thos. Selby, esq. 

At East Dereham, Norfolk, the widow 
of the late Thomas Wilson, esq. of Cam- 
berwell. 

In his 23d year, Mr. James Browns- 
worth Morris, son of Mr. James Morris, 
of New Brentford, Middlesex. 

In Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square, 
Anna Maria, daughter of the late Major- 
gen. mas Coxe, 

At Balgonie Cottage, Fifeshire, Major 
Douglas, late of the 7th Royal Veteran 
battalion. 

In Black Rock, Cork, the relict of the 
late Walter Croker, esq. of Clonmel, bro- 
ther of the Secretary of the Admiralty. 

July 9. Io his 78th year, John Hus- 
sey, esq- of Richmond Green. His death 
was sudden and awful; he had dined 
out with a party on the preceding day, 
and was found dead iv his bed on the 
following morning, to the inexpressible 
horror and grief of an affectionate 
wife and an amiable daughter of most 
exquisite tender feelings. Didactic les- 
son, that “in mediv tite samus in morte.” 

He 
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He was a man pre-eminent in suavity of 
manpers, of every mental re- 
quisite to command the admiration and 
esteem of mankind. When some men 
die, they die all; bat when such a charac- 
ter as this departs, he dies not, but his 
name and memory are perennially vital ! 

Wo. Baring, esq. of Lulworth Castle, 
Dorset, and the Rev. John Bain, Rector of 
Winfrith, and only son of Dr, Bain, of 
Heffieton, near Wareham, in that county. 
Having in the evening walked to the sea- 
shore at Arisk Mill, near the Castle, they 
were induced by the celmness of the sea to 
row out in a small boat belonging to Mr. 
Baring ; which, uofortunately, upsetting, 
they were both drowned. This melan- 
choly event becomes more afflictive from 
the circumstance of Mrs. Baring and the 
two Misses Bain accompanying them to 
the shore, and being eye-witnesses of the 
painful sight. While attempting to change 
places in the boat it upset within a hun- 
dred yards of the shore. The spring tides 
setting very strong off this rocky coast, 
probably, prevented their being able to 
reach the land. 

Aged 24, Mr. Charles Barrell, eldest 
son of Mr. Savage Barrell, of Billericay, 
Essex. 

In his 27th year, Thomas- Tarleton, 
eldest son of Edward Faulkner, esq, of 
Fairfield, Lancashire. 


July 10.. Aged 14, Sarah-Raehael, 
daughter of Jobn Simpson, esq. of Fair 
Lawo, Kent. 

Jane, wife of Mr. John Bouch, of Mo- 
nument- yard. 

July 11. In Stanhope-street, Mrs. Bam- 
ber Gascoyne. 


[July. 


July 12. At Chelsea, aged 79, the 
Hon. and Right Rev. Brownlow North, 
D.C.'L. Lord Bishop of Winchester; of 
whom an account shall be given in our 
next. 

In his 25th year, Mr. Chas. Phi of 
Lothbury, solicitor. wi 

Jas. Tyson, esq. of Bernard-street, 
Russell-square. 

July 13. At Northampton, iv his 23d 
year, John St, Mawe, esq. only son of Mr. 
Mawe, of the Strand, London.—Endowed 
with talents of the finest order, and blest 
with a disposition at once affectionate and 


‘endearing, this excellent young man af- 


forded a powerful evidence of that firm- 
ness in the awful bour of death, which 
faith in a Redeemer can alone confer. He 
died sendipg forth his last breath in hum- 
ble prayer, and cheering with a heavenly 
hope the afflicted authors of his being. 
Hig literary attainments kept pace with 
the developement of a mind of extraordi- 
wary comprehension ; — and his friends 
have to mourn the premature close of a 
career which was full of promise. 

July 15. William-Henry Harnage, esq. 
of Belswardine, co. Salop, a gentleman 
long endeared to his friends by the ur- 
banity of his manners. 

July 18. Thos. Jacob White, esq. of 
Bewdley, Worcestershire. 

July 19. Aged 70, Mr. Joseph Met- 
calfe, of East Smithfield, 

July 20. In his 64th year, Capt. Jonas 
Rose, R. N, 

In Mountagu-square, in his 5th year, 
Dr. Bennet, Lord Bishop of Cloyne. Of 
this elegant Scholarand exemplary Divine, 
further particulars in our next. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from June 27, to July 25, 1820, 

Christened. Buried. Qand 5 191 | 50and60 164 
Males -1109 175 Males 918 1783 2 5and10 87] 60and70 149 
Females - 1066 § 2!" | Females 865 8) 10 and 20 72] 70and 80 115 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 475 = ) 20 and SO 126} 80and90 53 
= f 30and40 174|90and100 7 

Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 179 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending July 15, 1820, 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans. 
s. djs djs. dis. djs. 
Essex 70 0/35 2/31 
Kent 13 0155 6/26 
Sussex 65 0/26 
Suffolk 70 33 3/27 
ambridge64 0121 
Norfolk 68 0:26 
Lincoln 68 792 
York 68 6\2s 
Durham 71 0\31 
Northum. 69 3/29 
Cumberl. 72 31 
Westmor. 79 31 
Lancaster 72 
Chester 66 
Flint 66 
Denbigh 67 
Anglesea 72 
Carnarvon 75 
Merioneth 74 
Cardigan 1 
Pembroke 57 
Carmarth. 70 
||Glamorgan 73 
Gloucester 66 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.//Somerset 69 
67 9443 1036 3426 3)44 Monm. 10 
Devon 13 
Average of Scotland, per quarter : Cornwall 78 
"000 0,00 0,00 0,00 0,00 ||Dorset 67 
Hants 67 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, July 24, 65s. to 70s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, July 15, 26s. 6d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, July 19, 37s. 11d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, July 24. 
Kent Bags.........00.0. 34 8s. to 41. 4s. | Kent Pockets.......... 34 14s. to 42 12s. 
Sassex Ditto ... «ee 21, 18s. to Si, 14s. | Sussex Ditto .......... 34. 8s. to 4/1. 4s. 
Essex Ditto............. 3/. Os. to 4/, Os. | Essex Dicto............ 3. 10s. to 41 62. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, July 24: 
St. James’s, Hay 3/. 16s. Od. Straw 11. 10s. Od. Clover Of Os,— Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 4s. 
Straw 1/,13s.0d. Clover'1/.0s.--- Smithfield, Hay 41. 6s. Od. Straw 14, 12s. Od. Clover 6l. 5s. Od. 


SMITHFIELD, July 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8ibs. 
Beal, ..ccccdae ccoccccccccds SE, Ge Se. BE. | Girt cccconccccsacecccocccceed OF, Op Ge, Gi, 
Mutton...cccc-secseceseeee4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. Head of Catile at Market June 26: 
Titans endat” Ue eo & ' OO Beasts ............. 1923 Calves 300- 
pendboctionciemeded O08 2g Ol, Sheep and Lambs 17,300 Pigs 270. 


COALS, July 24: Newcastle 31s. 6d. to 40s. 6d.—Sunderland, 33s, 9d. to 49s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8ib. Town Tallow 62s. Od. Yellow Russia 59s. 
SOAP, Yellow 90s. Mottled 102s, Curd 106s.-CANDLES, 11s, 6d. per Doz. Moulds 13s. Od. 
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Year’s Div. 1/. 10s.—Regent’s, 
outh aod Arundel, 10/. Discount.— 


13/.— West India Dock, 174/. Div, 


Suares and other Prorgary, in 
28, New Bridge street, London.— 
d Berkeley Options! Loan Notes, 


Graod Junction, 210/. ex Div. 4/. 10s. Half- 
*s Div. 51. — British Plate Glass Company, 


62/. ex Half- 


. — Gloucester an 


rest.— Dudley, 


at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 
32l. per Ano. — 


731. 41. per Ann. 


, 6401. Div. 


5 per Cent. late 


1820 (to the 25th), 


Oxford Canal 


.—Monmouthshire, 145/. ex Half-year' 
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200/.—Eliesmere, 
52i. bearing 


July, 


year. 


ham, 24/.— Portsm 


, 581. Sl. per 


12. 1'%s.—Provident Insti- 


35l. 10s. — Chelsea Ditto, 
Shares, 15. Pre- 


131. 2s. 6d. — Surrey Ditto, 82. 8s.— 


601. ex Div. 2/. Half- 
39 Guineas.—English Opera, Strand, Rent Charges, 12/, 10s, per 


ndon Ditto, New 


31. 10s. — Commercial Dock 


rsfield, 


— Westminster Gas Light Company, 
ferable. 


1182. Div. 61. — Rock Assurance, 
.— Grand Junction Water Works, 


10/. Premium.— City of Lo 
at Par. — Russel Institution, 


ad Birming 


—Bath Gas, 


London Institution, 
Aon, 155i, with a Free Admission trans 


10/. per Ann.— London Dock, 80/. Div. 
— New Ditto, 


Kennet and Avon, 19/. Div. 1/.— Hudde 


13/, 10s. Div. 12s. per Ann. 


331. — Worcester ai 

Ann. — Globe Assurance, 
tution, 17. for 10i. paid 
mium. 


year. 
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EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN JULY, 1820. 
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RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co, Bank-Buildings, London. 
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